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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





CO. 





co. 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


“The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 
RESUMPTION DECEMBER ist, 1898, 


FROM NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, AROUND THE WORLD. 





Assistant General Traflic Manager, 


L. H. NUTTING, 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 


For full Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to .. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 


349 BROADWAY, 
1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), 
NEW YORK. 
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Will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing or Protector on the market. 
Shrunk ready for use. Ht tee 
Please bind one of your own dresses 
with Goff’s Angora Braid; we 
know you will then recommend it 
to all of your friends. % te ett 


Is three-quarters Inch in width 





IF YOUR DEALER CAN’T 
SUPPLY YOU, WE.WILL. 











By mail, any shade, 5 yard piece for 12 cents, 
or 36 yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 
D. GOFF & SONS, - Pawtucket, R. L 









GEORGE E. IDE, 


President. 
WM. M. ST. JOHN, 


Vice-President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 


: Secretary. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary, 
F. W. CHAPIN, 
Medical Director. 
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THE MACMILLAN. COMPANY’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF” 
BISMARCK ~ 

Some secret, pages of his history. A diary. kept by Dr. 

MORITZ BUSCH, during twenty-five yeats’ official 

and private intercourse with the great Chancellor. 

Two vols., $10.00. 

‘‘ Insome respects, the most important addition yet made to the 

Bismarckian library. That there remains anything more im- 

portant to be added hereafter is certainly questionable.” — Evening 
Telegraph, Philadelphia, 





THE STORY OF 
GLADSTONE’S LIFE 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, author of ‘‘The Four 
Georges,’’ ‘‘A History of Our Own Times,”’ etc., 
etc. Illustrated with many portraits. Cloth, $6.00. 


New Edition with five added chapters describing the close of 
mary ot life, etc. F ie ‘chew 

** Most -appreciative, wise and sympathetic,’’—Sat. Evening 
Gazette, Boston. : 


New Tllustrated Books 


Sketches from the Chronicles of Rome. 


gravures, drawings in the text, etc. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Saracinesca,’’ ‘‘ Corleone,’’ etc. 


The Story of Rome. 
Superbly illustrated with photo~ 
Two vols., cloth, $6.00 net. 


““A story which excels in interest his best romance * * * an inspiration and a delight.” — 7he Inter- Ocean. 


Philadelphia: The Place and Its People 


By AGNES REPPLIER, authorfof ‘: Essays in Minia- 
ture,’’ etc. Illustrated Y E. C, PeixorTrTo. 
loth, crown 8vo, $2.50. 
“‘ The several items are so invested with life and vigor and’ so 
played upon with the grace and skill peculiar to Miss Repplier. 
that they fall into line as a living procession.”—The Evening 
Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


The Great Salt Lake Trail 

By Co. HENRY INMAN and Hon, WILLIAM F. 
CODY (Buffalo Bill), with photogravures by F. CoL- 

BURN CLARKE, and other illustrations. 
Cloth, med. 8vo, $3.50. 
‘* The story of pioneer life in the West—the story of the overland 
trail or the pony express, of daring energy, consummate vigilance 
and endurance ”’ — /néer-Ocean, Chicago. 


HOME LIFE IN COLONIAL DAYS 


Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE, 
Works and Happenings of Olden Times. 


Illustrated by photographs, Gathered by the Author, of Real Things, 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50. 


A charming holiday gift of most unusual value, full of the quaintest pictures, 
THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, author of *‘ Summer in Arcady,’’ etc. 


A New Illustrated Edition. With phot 
« The longest, strongest and most beau' 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 


The Astronomer Poet of Persia, rendered into English 
verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD, . Decorated. by 
W. B. MacDouGALL, 


Sateen, extra gilt,-med. 4to, $3.50. | 


‘The best known version of the Rub4iyAt set in wide, decorative 
borders, and handsomely bound, 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.50. 


vures and pen drawings by ORSON LOWELL, 
il of Mr. Allen’s Novels.”— She Tribune, Chicago. 


A LiFE.oF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
By SIDNEY LEE, editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. With portraits and tacsimiles, 


Cloth, 12mo0, $1.75 net. 
Based on an article in the “ Dictionary of National Biogrtak 4 
But so immediate was the demand for it in a full rounded form that 


| it is issued thus with revision and new material added. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE 


A RECORD OF OBSERVATION AND EXPERIENCE, AND A SHORT SUMMARY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE ARCHIPELAGO, 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER, Michigan University. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00. 


“As a mirror of the islands and the people nothing could be better.”"— Zhe /ndependent. 
Books for Boys and Girls 


The Ranche on the Oxhide 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LIFE ON THE FRONTIER | 


By Col. HENRY INMAN, author of ‘The Old 


Santa Fé Trail,’’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
* “A book of unusual interest * * * over which boys will gloat. 
* * * It is a thoroughly engaging book.”’"— 7he Independent. 


Tom Benton’s Luck 
A BOOK FOR BOYS 
By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN, author of ‘‘On Many 


Seas,’’ etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“* There is freshness and knowledge of the sea in this, and boys 


| will like it.”"—Springfield Republican. 


FOUR-FOOTED ASERICANS AND THEIR KIN 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. Edited by FraNK M. CHAPMAN, 
A companion volume to ‘‘ Citizen Bird.” 


Heart of Nature Series. 


Illustrated by ERNEstT SETON THOMPSON, 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


“« Breezily and brightly written, yet crammed with matter which every child should know,”’— Charies de Kay, New York. 


Heroes of Chivalry and Romance 
By A. J. CHURCH, author of ‘* The Story of the Iliad,” 
‘*Stories from English History,’’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. 


_, Acharming collection of stories which cannot but inspire noble 
ideals; including the legends of Arthur, Sigurd, etc. 


The Magic Nuts 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, author of 
‘* Cuekoo Clock,’’ etc., etc. Illustrated by Rosiz M, 


M. PITMAN, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The list of Mrs. Molesworth’s books is already long, but each 
new story receives cordial welcome it deserves. 


‘** Carrots,” 





_ Our new Christmas Cata will be mailed 
without charge om request. address 


The, Macmillan Company, New York. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
STANDARKD REFERENCE WORKS. 


Furness’s Variorum Shakespeare. 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Pu.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Eleven royal octavo 
volumes now ready. Superfine toned paper. Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4.00 
per volume. Half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $55.00. 


The Winter’s Tale. - Hamlet. Two volumes. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The Tempest. 
As You Like It. Romeo and Juliet. 
Merchant of Venice. Othello. 
Macbeth. King Lear. 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


A PRoNoUNCING DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MyTHOLOGY, containing Memoirs of the 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, By JosepH THomas, M.D.,LL.D. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Complete in one imperial octavo volume of 2550 pages. 
Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net; half morocco, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


New Revised Edition. A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary 
of the World. Originally edited by JosepH Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. In one imperial 
octavo volume of nearly 3000 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8.00, net ; half morocco, 
$10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. 


A Criticat DicTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
LivING AND DeceaseD. By S. AusTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. With Supplement. By Joun 
Foster Kirk, LL.D. The entire work contains the names and history of over 83,000 
authors. Complete in sets of five volumes. Imperial octavo. Cloth, $37.50; sheep, 
$42.50; half Russia, $50.00; half calf, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


The New Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 


The New Illustrated Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English 
editors, containing upwards of 30,000 articles; illustrated by more than 3500 engavings; 
Over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 10 volumes. Imperial 
octavo. By subscription only. 











FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR BY THE PUBLISHERS. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


HAVE JUST 


PUBLISHED 





By SIDNEY GEORGE FISHER 


THE TRUE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Author of ‘* Men, Women and Manners in Colonial 
Times,” ‘*The Making of Pennsylvania,’’ etc. With 
numerous illustrations, portraits, and fac-similes, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.00. Half Levant, $5.00. 


By CHARLES M. SKINNER 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS 
BEYOND OUR BORDERS 


Four photogravure illustrations, 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.503 half calf or half morocco, $3.00. (Uniform 
with ‘‘ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land.’’ Two 
volumes.) The three volumes in a box, 12mo, Cloth, 
gilt top, $4-503 half calf or half morocco, $9.00. 
Sold separately, 


New Works by CHARLES MORRIS 
THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


A Complete History of the War of 1898 between 
the United States and Spain. 12mo. Cloth, with maps 
= illustrations, $1.50. Uniform with ‘‘ The Nation's 

avy,”’ 


THE NATION’S NAVY 


Our Ships and Their Achievements. 12mo Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. Uniform with ‘‘The War with Spain.”’ 


HISTORICAL TALES: 
THE ROMANCE OF REALITY 


Russia, China and Japan 


VII.—RUSSIA, VIII.—CHINA AND JAPAN, 
net: 12mo, Cloth, $1.2§ per volume ; half calf, 
+50. 
Previously issued in this series : 
I.—AMERICA. IV.—GERMANY. 
IIL—ENGLAND. V.—GREECE, 
III.—FRANCE. VI.—ROME., 





Edited by Hon. JOHN BIGELOW 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN BY HIMSELF 


New Fourth Edition. Revised and corrected with 
additional notes, Three volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$4.50; half calf, $9.00; three-quarters calf, $9.75. 


Newly Discovered Letters 


CHARLES LAMB 
AND THE LLOYDS 


Comprising Newly Discovered Letters of Charles 
Lamb, Coleridge, the Lloyds, etc. With portraits. 12mo. 
Gilt top, deckle edges, $2.00. 


By E. COBHAM BREWER 
FOURTH EDITION 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK 


New Edition. Entirely reset, revised and enlarged. 
Crown octavo. Half morocco, $3.50. Vol. XVI., 
Reader’s Reference Library. 


By MARIE CORELLI 
LADY JEUNE, MRS. STEEL 
COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 
THE MODERN 
MARRIAGE MARKET 


16mo. 
By LOUIS BECKE 
THE MUTINEERS 


I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.00 


Cloth, $1.50. 


RODMAN THE BOATSTEERER 


Cloth, $1.50. 


I2mo, 


By ROSA N. CARY 
MOLLIE’S PRINCE 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





UPON RECEIPT OF CARD MENTIONING THIS JOURNAL WE WILL TAKE 
PLEASURE IN SENDING YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


714-722 Filbert Street, Phila. 
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Announcements for. 1899 


The year 1898 was the dividing line between the old and the new United States. Our 
“Manifest Destiny” is moving to accomplishment. Our outlook will be the keynote of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 1899. 


The Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE 


will contribute a comprehensive political and narrative 


History of the Spanish War 


which will run through half a year and be especially 
valuable owing to the facilities which Mr. Lodge has 
for obtaining information from his position as United 
HENRY C. LODGE States Senator and Member of the Foreign Relations 


Committee. W. D. HOWELLS 


Their Silver-Wedding Journey 57 wou1am pean HowsL1s 


will be an important serial story extending through many months: The story is an account 
of Europe revisited after twenty-five years, enlivened by a characteristic love theme. 

Important contributions on particular subjects connected with the war will be strong 
features of the earlier numbers of the year. Some of these may be especially mentioned : 


The Battle of Manila Bay The Naval Lessons of the War 
By LIEUTENANT J. M. ELLICOTT, U.S.N. By H. W. WILSON 
The Rescue of the « Winslow ”’ The Cuban Blockading Fleet 
By LIEUTENANT E. E. MEAD, U.S.R.C.S. By LIEUTENANT S. R. STAUNTON, U.S.N. 


Three other important serials will run through the numbers of the MAGAZINE, each by 
an author of international fame. 


The Princess Xenia The Span o’ Life A Spanish War Story 


By H. B. M. WATSON By WILLIAM McLENNAN By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
and J. N. McILWRAITH 


The first is a stirring tale of adventure laid in our midst to-day, the second is a histor- 
ical romance, the third has for its scene Santiago de Cuba. 


A Century’s Progress in Science. 2) HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 
This series, undertaken 
a year ago, has required a 
special visit to Europe on 
the author's part, and the 45 
result of his trip appears ie ( & gee 
in several valuable scien- “ g aw 
tific and readable articles 72 a ag 
on Biology, Psychology, Ky , 
Sociology, and their allied a. eg 
subjects. — 

Among many other features, such as the usual number of short stories, timely articles, 
special essays, all illustrated by the best artists, as only HARPER’S MAGAZINE is illus- 
trated, are two series of great importance to our National life. 

White [Man’s Asia The Republics of South America 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW By JULIAN RALPH 


The first throws light on the problems besetting us to-day in the East. The second 
calls attention to the problems which some day will beset us in our sister continent. 


35 cents a copy $4 00 a year 


New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 
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Che Westminster Series 
of Lesson Delps and _ for 1899 
Tlustrated Papers 


Edited by Rev. F. KR. Miller, D.D. 


Author of ‘* Practical Religion,’ ** Week-Day Religion,”’ ‘*In His Steps,” 
** Personal Friendships of Jesus.’’ etc. 


Hi Graded Series 


The Westminster Teacher.—Monthly, 50 cents a year. 
Four Quarterlies: SENIOR, INTERMEDIATE, and JUNIOR, with the new 
HOME DEPARTMENT Quarterly ; each 12c. a year or 3c. a quarter. 
The Lesson Leaf and Junior Lessons.— Each, 
5 cents a year 

The Westminster Lesson Card for the 
Youngest Scholars. Printedincolors. 10 cents 

a year, or 234 cents a quarter. 
These periodicals are used by nearly all our Presbyterian 
Schools and quite largely in other denominations, and in Can- 


ada and the British minions. Their circulation is steadily 
increasing. They give perfect satisfaction. 


Ilustrated Papers 


Special attention is asked to — 
__A weekly paper for the home, 
Forward. for the school, for the young 
people. so cents a year, 12% cents a quarter. 
The Sabbath-School Visitor.—Weekly, 30 
cents a year; fortnightly, 16 cents, and 
monthly, 8 cents a year. 
The Morning Star.—Weekly, 15 cents a year; 
fortnightly, 8 cents, and monthly, 4 cts. a year. 
<} The Sunbeam—aA Weekly Paper for the little 
people. 20 cents a year, 5 cents a quarter. 
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New Books of Lamson, Wolffe and Company. 


The Santiago Campaign. By MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 

With photogravure frontispiece portrait of General Wheeler, and with seven 

of the contending forces on several days before the surrender of Santiago. 
“ A work of dignity, th hness and permanence.”— Boston Journal. 


‘*It is a book to study, and if one wishes to understandingly converse on the Santiago campaign it is a book not to be safely 
neglected.” —Boston Home Journal. 





maps, showing the position 
r: ? 3-00. 





Washington the Soldier. By GENERAL HENRY B. CARRINGTON, LL.D.,« 


* Author of ‘*‘ Battles of the American Revolution.’’ With illustrations, maps, chronological index and 
appendices, - - - - - - $2.50. 
This volume gives a detailed but comprehensive view of Washington’s career as a soldier ig ae the Revolution, cam- 
paign by campaign. The face states the principles of military science which make the soldier. These are illustrated by the 
civil war and the war with Spain, and by reference to the earliest records of military history. The o 
sketch of Washington’s early aptitudes for success. His career is then followed from chil 


ming chapter gives a familiar 
ood to the close of the Revolution. 





The Divine Force in the Life of the World. By ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. 
(Lowell Institute Lectures.) With photogravure frontispiece portrait of the author, - $1.50. 


The Land of Contrasts: A Briton’s‘View of His American Kin. By JAMES FULLAR- 
TON MUIRHEAD. - - - - - - $1.50. 


“Tt is written in the kindly spirit of a relative touching his own family affairs and is so little critical as to be a novelty in 
the class of books to which it belongs.” — The Philadelphia Times. 








HOWARD THAYER KINGSBURY’S 


English Version of Cyrano de Bergerac, accepted and played by RICHARD MANSFIELD, 
br 1 pangs of Mansfield as Cyrano, with authograph, $1.25 ; Cloth, $1.00; Paper Boards, 
50 cts. 

“« Mr. Kingsbury’s translation is incomparably the best.””— The Criterion, N. 


Y. 
“« Latest and best. An adequate translation—accurate, sympathetic and poetic.””— Zhe Boston Journal, 
“ Easily the best translation.”"—Bliss Carman in the Boston Transcript. 


A New Novel by CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


A Sister to Evangeline: Being the Story of Yvonne de Lamourie, and how she went into exile 
with the villagers of Grand Pré, - - - - - - - - $1.50. 


The scene of this romance, like that of its precedessor, “‘ The Forge in the Forest,” is laid in the region about Grand Pré 
and the Basin of Minas, which Longfellow has made immortal in his poem of “‘ Evangeline.” The action centers about that great 
and terrible decree of banishment which tore the old Acadians from their homes in the garden of Nove Scotia and scattered them 
in exile over the continent. 

‘* Merits the word ‘ exquisite.’ The descriptions in the book seem as graphic and convincing as those of an eye-witness 
and considered even as history alone the story has a distinct value, while as fiction it is a charming success.” — Boston Journal. 


Philip : the Story of a Boy Violinist. By T. W. O. - - - - - $1.25 
* Touchingly poetic.””—Boston Globe. 











A Circle in the Sand. By KATE JORDAN (Mrs. F. M. Vermilye). 


Cartagena: or the Lost Brigade. By CHARLES W. HALL. 
A story of colonial heroism in the British war with Spain, 1740-1742. : - $1.50. 
An historical romance dealing with the fortunes and bitter failure of the less well-known English Armada, sent in 1741 under 
Admiral Lord Edward Vernon to reduce Cartagena, the citadel of Spanish power in America. 


“Captain Hall, who hasa pretty talent for reproducing the tone of Colonial life, crowds his story with characters, and leads 


them from adventure to adventure, all, the time keeping well within the license which the historical novelist is allowed.”’— Boston 
Transcript. 


$1.25. 








The Gray House of the Quarries. By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


With Sonate from an etching by Edmund. H. Garrett. - - $1.50. 
‘A delightfully human book.” — New York Home Journal. % 





Ye Lyttle Salem Maide: a Story of Witchcraft. By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE, 
Author of ‘* Mademoiselle de Berny: a story of Valley Forge.’’ Illustrated with four full-page photo- 


gravures, from drawings by E. W. D. Hamilton. $1.50. 


“ This is a fresh, readable story—the best, indeed, in a long time—on a subject that can never lose its terrible fascina” 
tion.”— The Bookman. 





FOUR VOLUMES OF VERSH. 
Songs of Good Fighting. (Sea-Ballads.) By EUGENE R. WHITE. - - $1.00. 
New York Nocturnes, and other Poems. By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. - $1 00. 
By the Aurelian Wall, and other Elegies. By BLISS CARMAN. - - = $1.00. 
Wishmakers’ Town. By WILLIAM YOUNG. (With an Introductory Note by cai 
Aldrich.) ° ‘ ° » . . ° . ° 1.00. _ 





Order from your Bookseller, Newsdealer, or direct from the Publishers. 


—, 








6 Beacon Street, Boston. London. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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By Charles F. Dole 


LUXURY AND SACRIFICE. 
12mo, ornamental white covers, 35 cents. 


t is a delicate problem that appeals both to the conscience and 
ome common A on of men, but Mr, Dole approaches it in the 
spirit of Christ. It cannot help appealing to a very large class of 

inkers, who are somewhat puzzled by these great questions, and 
who wishto do whatis right. No more vital teaching been pro- 
mulgated than this brief but comprehensive essay. It cannot fail 
to do great good 


THE COMING PEOPLE, 
Third Thousand. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
“Mr. Dole shows that the world is growing better, and what is 
far more, will go on growing better in the years and ages to come.”” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“ Asane and noble book, strong with serious and honest think- 
ing.” —Christian Register. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS. 


Fourth Thousand. _12mo, ornamental white covers, 35 
cents, 


“Bishop Vincent declares it to be admirable and worthy of the 
widest circulation,”’— Christian Work. 


Recent Publications, 
BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Camberwell Edition. Edited and annotated by CHAR- 
LOTTE PoRTER and HELEN A. CLARKE, 12 pocket 
vols,, size 4 x 6 inches, Cloth, gilt top, per set, $9.00. 
Limp leather, per set, $15.00. Half calf, per set, 
$25.00, 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


By VicroR Duruy. Revised and continued by Prof. 
E, A. GROSVENOR. 12mo, 25 colored maps, $2.00, 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF 


.FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. Authorized translation, 
I2mo, Portraits, Cloth, $2.00. 


GREAT BOOKS. 
By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 16mo, with 
portraits, Gilt top, $1.25. 
In Press. 


THE LAND OF THE PIGMIES. 


By Capt. Guy Burrows, Dedicated by permission to 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians. With intro- 
duction by HENRY M, STANLEY. 8vo. 200 illustra- 
tions, $3.00. 


NEWMAN HALL. 


An autobiography, with a portrait and view of Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road. 8vo. $3.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York and Boston. 





. HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Historic Towns of 
New England 


Edited by Lyman P. PowELL, With introduction by 
George P. Morris. With 160 illustrations. 8vo, gilt 
top (i2 a box), $3.50. 

CONTENTS.—Portiand, by Samuel T, Pickard.—Rutland, by 
Edwin D. Mead.—Salem, by Ge D._ Latimer.—Boston, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Edward Everett Hale.—Cam- 

rank A. Sanborn.— 


Wilkam B. Weed 


Tennyson 


His Homes, His Friends, and His Work. By EvisaBeTH 
LUTHER CaRY, With 18 illustrations in photograv- 
ure and some text illustrations. Second edition, 
Large 8vo, gilt top (¢# a2 40x), $3 75. 


“‘ The multitudes of admirers of Tennyson in the United States 
will mark this beautiful volume as very satisfactory, The text is 


clear, terse and intelligent,and the matter admirably arranged, 
while the mechanical work is faultless, with art wok copectally 
marked for excellence,’"— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Where Ghosts Walk 


The Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and 
Literature. By MARION HARLAND, author of ‘‘Some 
Colonial Homesteads,’’ etc. With 33 illustrations, 
Second edition. 8vo, gilt top (i @ dox), $2.50. 

The clever author of ‘* Colonial Homesteads ”’ has utilized her 
experiences in Europe and her literary training for the p tion 
of a series of papers devoted to certain historic places with which 
are to be connected the names of characters familiar in history and 


literature. Mrs. Terhune’s descriptions are in each case the result 
of personal observation. 


Historic New York 


Being the Second Series of the Half-Moon Papers. With 
31 illustrations, 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 


First and Second Series, in box, $5.00. 


*,* Send for a Copy of the Holiday Number of “NOTES ON 
NEW BOOKS.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London 





Change of Date for... 
FLETCHER PRIZE ESSAY. 


Essays, not exceed 250 of 270 words each, on 1) 
subject ‘how Can idecation be Made a Greater Safeguard ne 
Nether particulars aldress WILLIAM JEWETT’ TUCKER 
f er rs 
President of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H, , 
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HISTORY OF THE 


To Readers of the Independent : 


We make the following proposition to become members of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS History 
CLuB and obtain the three volumes of 


OUR WAR 


IN TWO HEMISPHERES 


By ALBERT SHAW, Editor of the American Monthly Review of Reviews, and author of ‘‘ Municipal 
Government in Great Britain,’’ etc. 


st 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
(Colonel of ‘‘ Rough Riders,’’) 


THE STANDARD REFERENCE HISTORY. 


VERY American citizen possessing a library, and many that do not possess one, will be in- 
terested in the announcement of the history of the late war with Spain, now published by the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CoMPANY. Much of the narrative was written by Dr. Albert Shaw during 


the actual fighting of the summer. 


Cartoon from the Cadiz Alégre (In 
“Our War in Two Hemispheres.”’) 


This has been revised and amplified by him in the light of the 
official reports and documents which have only become available 
after hostilities ceased. A free quotation from the critical Con- 
gressional debates, and other public utterances at crucial periods, 
aid in making this work what it is—the standard reference his- 
tory of this decisive and successful struggle. But it is much more 
than a lively and comprehensive narrative. It goes back to the 
years of struggle in Cuba which prepared the way for the war; 
it discusses energetically the problems which confronted the United 
States after the war as to the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico; 
and as a whole it forms a broadly conceived picture of the year 
which has seen America brought face to face with new world-duties. 


CHAPTERS BY EXPERTS. 


The important special and technical matters of the war period, 
generally dismissed by the historian with only slight, and often 
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SPANISH WAR 


insufficient, discussion, are fully and authentically dealt with in contributed chapters, written by 
men who had unusual opportunities for studying their subjects, Thus, the lessons which the war has for 
us as to the relative efficiency of rifles and machine guns are in a carefully written chapter by Lieut. 
John H. Parker, of the United States Army. The military movements of the Santiago and Porto 
Rican campaigns are analyzed by the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal; the battle with 
Cervera is described by the novelist, Winston Churchill, who isa graduate of the U.S. Naval 
Academy ; the actual condition of Cuba before the war, and the facts which caused the war, are 
described by eye-witnesses, Murat Halstead and Stephen Bonsal. 


OVER HALF A THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The illustration of the book is especially valuable in the hundreds of portraits, pictures of 
the navies, photographed scenes of the war, and the entertaining cartoons reproduced from 
Spanish, French, German and English papers, as well as 
from the American. Some of the Spanish cartoons are 
fascinating, aside from their intrinsic humor, in their curi- 
ous perversion of the actual conditions, and are valuable 
contributions to the history in their graphic explanation 
of the fatuity which led to Spain’s overthrow. 


How to Obtain the handsome Edition by a 
Payment of only two dollars down. 


The three beautifully bound large octavo volumes 
and a year’s subscription to the American Monthly Review 
of Reviews can be obtained by any of the readers of THE 


INDEPENDENT by joining the Review of Reviews Club and 
paying two dollars. The volumes will be sent as soon 
as ready to those who remit: the sum, and the purchase 
will be completed by the payment of two dollars per 
_ month for six months, 
The first volume will be ready early in December. 
The subscription to the magazine which goes with the 
offer can be dated from any month. 


USE THIS COUPON, 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CLUB, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 


I enclose $2 for membership in the Review 
of Reviews Club, and te pon tnmnentily 
instalmen| each, begi December 3, 


ts of $2 
1898, for one year’s subscription to the American 
Monthly. Review of Reviews, to 


Name 





Sample illustration from the History: ‘* How I. Address 
Spain Would Like to Forgive Her Enemy.” 
—Don Quixote (Madrid), 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY, New York City. 
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a [F you have not yet examined 
REEL 


JOHNSON’S . CYCLOPEDIA 


you do not know that it is the 
Best and Latest published. veux 





Prof. Morris JASTROW, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, says: 
‘<Ifthe men selected by the publishers cannot prepare a good Cyclopedia, the task would indeed seem a 


helpless one. 
the information they present at first hand.’’ 


Gen. LEw WALLACE writes: 


The contributors are not dilettanti, but genuine scholars, all of whom in their respective fields glean 


‘*‘T have been in the continual use of JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA for months, and find 


it so useful that I am constrained to acknowledge it.’’ 





Send for Illustrated Specimen Page pamphlet and Special Proposition which is open till 


January 1st only. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





E. R. HERRICK & CO, 


Publishers and Importers, 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 


Include in their new Fall publications 


Beautiful Art Centres from Truth, 


Large folios of colored plates, 


artistically bound, 
Handsome Holiday Gift Books, 
Poetry and Fiction, 
An attractive list of JUVENILES, 
Standard Theological Works. 


Send for Our Complete Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. 














THE FORUM. 


Unquestionably the ablest, most carefully edited, and most 
comprehensive magazine of its class in the world. 

As a purely impartial organ, it endeavors to discuss all im- 
portant questions from many points of view. It brings its readers 
in touch with the brightest minds of this and every other country. 
Every field of activity is represented, and each and every contribu- 
tor is a specialist and an authority in his or her particular line 
of thought or investigation. 

“THE FORUM is entitled to a place in every home. 


& 
Subscription Price, 
Single Copies, 
The Forum Publishing Company, 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





$3.00 a year. 
35 cents. 





REA 
Century cap 
8 lyear,- - 
North niepencent, both lyear, - 
Scribner’s with The Independent, both 1 year e 8 


Munsey, Cosmopolitan and The Tadependent: allthree, -— 
rite for full catalogue. Address “ cotere to 


REFERENCE SON, 
Pheenix Nat’l Bank, Lexington, Ky. LEexrneron, Ky, 


—SPEAKERS— 
For Home and School. 
New Catalogues FREE. 
DE WITT, 34 W. goth St, N.Y. 


—DIALOGUES— 
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THE BEST 
PORTRAITS 


OF 








Authors Artists 
Lawyers Statesmen 
Kings and Queens 
Musicians 
Actors and Actresses 
Historical Personages 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
FREDERiCK KEPPEL 
& CO. 


20 East 16th St. New York 
































Club Subscriptions. 


.Readers of THE INDEPENDENT can secure sub- 
scriptions to the prominent periodicals at a considerable 
reduction from publishers’ rates. 

We can supply the following to subscribers to 
THE INDEPENDENT at prices named: 


Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Littell’s Living Age 
McClure’s Magazine 
Munsey’s Magazine 
New England Magazine 
North American Review 
Overland Monthly 
Popular Science Monthly..... 
Review of Reviews 

St. Nicholas Magazine 
Scribner’s Magazine 


Prices on any other periodicals given vipon ap- 


plication. Remittances should be made to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York. 





OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art nowin 
business ($1 each). 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 





HOLIDAY 
GIFTS For THe 
MUSICIAN 


Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 
By Octavia Hensel, 
Life of Beethoven. 
_ By Schindler, Edited by Moscheles. 
Life of Chopin. 


Cloth, $1.25 
Cloth, $1.50 


Cloth, $1.25 
By Liszt. 
Life of Handel. Cloth, $2.00 
By Schoelcher, 
Life of Liszt. Cloth, $1.25 
By De Beaufort. 
Life of Mendelssohn. 


By W. A, Lampadius. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Life of Rossini. Cloth, $1.50 


By H. S. Edwards, 


_  2vols,, each, Cloth, $1.25 
By Von Weber. 


Life of Von Weber. 


Life of Schumann. Cloth, $1.25 


By Wasielewski. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. Single Copies, tgc. 


A monthly publication edited by PHit1e Hate. The musical 
news of the world—reviews, criticisms and articles by eminent 
musical writers. S1xTEEN-PaGe SuPpPLEMENT oF New Music by 
celebrated composers, with each number. Send for premium list. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-459 Washington St., Boston. 
New York Philadelphia 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 


There’s a Reason 
for Everything, 


but there are many reasons why all intelligent people should 
subscribe for the 


Scientific American 


It is a weekly reflex of the whole world’s scientific discover- 
ies transactions in Mechanics, Engineering, Chemistry, 
Electricity, and, mm fact, a faithful chronicle of scientific 
matters relating to all trades and professions. It is regarded 
in every land as the leading scientific publication. Send for 
specimen copy, free. 

The subscription price is $3.00 per year; four months, 
$1.00. Remit by check, draft or money order payable to 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
363 Broadway, New York City. 


BOOKS critters, cards, ete 


Readers of Taz INDEPENDENT are invited to examine the New 
Books, etc., st Bonnell, Silver Ce., 4W. 8t., New 
York City. ‘ate with Auson D. F. iolph & Co.) 
USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 


Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 








Stationery, Novelties, 
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NEW BOOKS 


PRO CHRISTO; The Story-of Apevel Huguenot. 
By Mrs. H. A. Clark. 335 pp. $1 25, 
“It vividly sets forth the persecution and life of tle 
Huguenots.” Herald and'Presbyter. 
NAOMI. By Chara B. Conant. $05pp. 12mo, $1. 
“A story of wondrous power and interest.” Banner. 
JESSE; A Story in the Time of Christ. py an- 
neite L. Noble. 220 pp. 12mo. 75 cts. 
“An Ov OF Te hel ral, and elevating story.” 
A BOY OF TO-DAY.* By Julia MacNair Wright. 
“Mrs. Wright's latest story and 
hristian Advocate. 
LUCY BROAD’S CHOICE. By A. M. Pickfora. 
435 PP. Pay $1 25. eS oe girl would en- 
joy read Christian Nation. 
THE ‘STORY OF JOHN G. PATON. 45 itiustra. 
tions. 404 pp $1. “A book of marvellous interest,’’ 


Heart-Life Classics, 40 cts. each. 


Standard volumes in 


311 pp. 120, , 3 
one of her bes 


ive es | unifor: 
Mm with ‘ Da omy 2 Food.” 
4a, Admirable for gifts. 
@ Daily Light. Morning. 
te Light. Evening. 
Scripture Promises. 
Jesus Only. 
Daily Food. 
A Bag of Stories. 
a ity i 


P aces—Boys. 
Helps Over Hard 
Places— Girls. 

Little Captain. 
Mind and Words of 


Line vpon 4 

The New Life. | 

Toa Young Christian. 
Expectation Corner. 
Heart- Life. 
Jeasica’s First Prayer. 
Imitation of Christ. 


Angel’s Christmas. 
Christie’s Ol + Organ. 
No ody Loves Me. 
Olive’s Story. 
S:ved at Sea. 
Wee Davie. 
Young Men. 4 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Abide in Christ. 
The Biood of Jesus. Like Christ. 
Kept fo: the Master’s Use. Shepherd Pealm. 
Royal Commandments. Christian Living. 

e e 10 EK, . 
American Tract Society "$=; 234 $*> 
BOSTON. 54 Bromfield St. PHILADELPHIA. 1512 Cheatnut ot 


CINCINNATI, 420 Elm St CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, +37 Market & 
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LEGGAT BROTHERS. 
Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 English and American Books AT OUR PRICE. 
148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., AT ANY PRICE. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 

81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door West of City Hall Park, : NEW YORK. 
An Agency fuence, if it mercly hears of wa 


cancies and tells th at issomething. butif itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and recom- 








rade DEEN, Syracuse wy. Recommends, 
BINDERS 


each, postage inchade 





os Tue INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 copiesof the new 


can be fi us at the rate of ag 
canbe tonite’ by we as tbe 35 


St., New York. 





APPLETONS’ 
Popular Science Monthly. 


DECEMBER, 1808. 


The Wheat Supply of the United States. 
EDWARD ATKINSON. 


A to Sir William Crookes’s address at the recent meeting 

of the tish itish Association, showing the weakness of the latter’s con- 

clusions, and pointing: out the enormous latent capacity of this 

country asa wheat producer. ee 
The Jews: A Sociological Study. Prof. 
WILLIAM Z. RIPLey. (lIllustrated.) 

A Pion pr 5 cd chapter in the author’s series on The Racial 

phy of Europe. Phe wide distribution and great virility of 

ogee without a country, their wonderful history and racial 
iarities, give them a special interest for the ethnologist. 


Up the Skeena River to the Home of the 
Tsimshiagns. GerorceE A. Dorsey. (Illus-. 
trated.) 

Describes a trip into a little known and extremely picturesque 
interior of British Columbia, the home of the Tsimshians, one of 
the few Indian stocks on the American continent, which is holding 
its own in point of numbers. 

Brain Weights and Intellectual Capacity. 
JosePH Stmms, M.D. — 

Gives the — of a thirty —— study of the relation between 
brain and size and intellectual capacity. 

A Geological Romance. Prof. J. A. UppEn. 
(Illustrated.) 

Describes the Phase volcanic ash which has been discovered in 
the superficial strata on the plains, in a number of localities in 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Colorado. 
Superstition and Crime. Prof. E. P. Evans. 

Calls attention to the large share which superstition has had in 

producing crime, and suggests that many of the apparently unex- 
plipable murders are due to relics of fetichism, long since discarded 


the majority of civilized mankind, but still lingering in the minds 
of the ignorant and morally degenerate. 


Light and Vegetation. 
DOUGALL. 


A brief, popular account of the function which light p ays in plant 
physiology. 

Other articles : The rey ounds of Rural and Suburban meets 
The Stone Age in Egyp he Season of the Year ; Soyoctens, © 
Cave —* pig sketch (with portrait) of "Charles Henry 
Hitchcoc 


Prof. D. T. Mac- 


Editor’s Table ; Scientific Books ; Fragments. 
' 80 cents a number ; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A SAVING OF MORE THAN 10%. 


A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will se- 
cure a year’s subscription each to 
THE INDEPENDENT and 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Regular price of the two, $6.00. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


y Spain yielded at last, on 
— Pa the 28th ult. to the de 
* mands of the United States, 

and her Peace Commissioners at a joint ses- 
sion on the afternoon of that day announced 
their acceptance of the offered terms. But 
they submitted with this acceptance a pro- 
test, saying that while the American prop- 
ositions were inadmissible on legal prin- 
ciples, Spain had exhausted all diplomatic 
resources, and now, inspired by patriotic 
and humane motives, must yield to avoid 
the horrors of war. The Sulu group of is- 
lands, regarded as a part of the Philippine 
system, was included in the original demand 
of the American Commissioners and not re- 
cently added as an afterthought. The sum 
to be paid by the United States is $20,000,- 
000. During the week following the pres- 
entation of America’s final terms, on the 
21st, the announcement as to the mainte- 
nance of the policy of an “open door” was 
discussed at home and abroad, with favor- 
able comment in England, but in Germany 
with expression of doubt as to the sincerity 
of our Government. It was generally under- 
stood that while there would be a tariff on 
imports in the Philippines, this would be im- 
posed uniformly upon the goods of all na- 
tions with no discrimination in favor of the 
United States. Before the day named for a 
final answer, Spain submitted several alter- 
native propositions, offering all the Ladrones 
if the payment should be increased to $100,- 
000,000, or all the Philippines except Min- 
danao. for $50,000,000, or all the Philippines 
without any payment if the United States 
should accept arbitration concerning the 
Cuban and Philippine debts. These prop- 
ositions were rejected, but it was reported 
that our Government might be willing to 
buy the Caroline and Pelew groups. Before 


the final surrender, Spain made a last de- 
spairing appeal to the Continental Powers, 
but received no encouragement and was ad- 
vised to accept America’s terms without de- 
lay. 





The annual report of Sec- 
retary Long contains a very 
interesting but plain and dis- 
passionate narrative of the Navy’s. great 
work in the war. A part of the official evi- 
dence is disclosed for the first time in this 
story. The work of preparation for hostili- 
ties was begun early in January by orders 
to commanders in the Pacific; six days be- 
fore war was declared, and four weeks be- 
fore the arrival of Cervera in West Indian 
waters, the Atlantic fleet was ready for 
fighting. The report is very long, and we 
can speak here of only those parts which are 
new or which throw light on certain ques- 
tions. We know now from this report that 
Admiral Sampson, after shelling the de 
fenses of San Juan, did not remain in the 
neighborhood of the Windward Passage to 
intercept Cervera because he received the 
following order: “The Spanish fleet off 
Curacoa, May 14th. Proceed with all pos- 
sible dispatch to Key West.” It appears 
that after news of the “ phantom” Spanish 
squadron had been received at Tampa, the 
Department ordered, on June 9th, that the 
expedition should “ proceed without regard 
to the Spaniards,” but it did not start until 
five days later. Immediately after his ar- 
rival off Santiago, Commodore Schley 
started to return to Key West. Even after 
he was intercepted by an order which the 
“ Harvard” brought, he continued west- 
ward, having sent by the “ Harvard” a dis- 
patch (parts of which are omitted in the re- 
port) expressing regret that for want of coal, 
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and inability to coal at sea, he could not 
obey the Department’s orders. On the fol- 
lowing day he turned back. A few hours 
later he was blockading Santiago. There 
are published several dispatches showing 
how Admiral Sampson was excluded by 
General Shafter from the conference when 
Toral surrendered, and how the same officer 
would not permit a representative of the 
Navy to add his signature to the capitulation 
agreement, altho both General Shafter and 
General Miles, having been informed that 
the Admiral desired and expected to be 
represented, had invited him to come or to 
send a member of his staff. 





Secretary Long and the Naval 
Board of Construction recom- 
mend that the Navy be en- 
larged by the addition of three fast battle 
ships of about 13,500 tons; three armored 
eruisers of 12,000 tons, having the highest 
practicable speed;.three fast protected cruis- 
ers of 6,000 tons, and six cruisers of about 
2,500 tons. The estimated cost of these 
would be about $36,000,000, exclusive of 
armor and armament, which would increase 
the total to about $50,000,000. All these will 
le required, the Secretary says, if the Phil- 
ippines are to be annexed, but the three 
armored cruisers will be enough for the pres- 
ent if those islands are not to be taken. He 
describes the projected armament of the 
three battle ships, four monitors. sixteen de- 
stroyers, and twelve torpedo boats, the con- 
struction of which was recently authorized. 
It is recommended that the number of en- 
listed men be permanently increased to 20,- 
000, with 2,500 apprentices. The maximum 
authorized just before the war was 12,500, 
but at one time during the war there were 
24,123 in the service. There should be, it is 
added, 5,000 marines, and reference is made 
to the courage and the fine sanitary record 
of the marine battalion at Guantanamo. 
The War College should be transferred from 
Newport to Annapolis, there to be a gradu- 
ate department of the Naval Academy. The 
system of rewards by promotion should be 
displaced by some other method of recog- 
nizing merit, because promotion carries with 
it injustice to worthy officers not so honored. 
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The navy should have charge of. the trans- 
port service. At the conclusion of his report 
the Secretary gives all the credit for naval 
success to the Naval War Board, his assist- 
ants (Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Allen), his 
bureau officers and the “ officers and men 
afloat.”” modestly adding that the head of 
the Department, ‘ untrained in the art of 
naval warfare, and without knowledge of 
the technicalities of the service,” could only 
“aid with a touch here and there” in the 
direction of its general progress. 





The Postmaster General 
points out in his annual 
report that altho the in- 
crease of population since 1880 has been 
only about 50 per cent., the gross postal 
revenue has been enlarged since that year 
from $33,000,000 (in round numbers) to $89,- 
000,000, and the gross expenditures from 
$36,500,000 to $98,000,000. The estimates for 
the fiscal year 1900 are, in round numbers: 
Revenue, $101,000,000; expenditures, $105,- 
000,000. ‘ But for the gross abuse of sec- 
ond-class matter privileges,” says the Post- 
master General, “the deficit would have 
disapeared long ago.” There are four de- 
liveries daily now in the business part of 
Santiago, and twelve military postal sta- 
tions have been established in Porto Rico. 
Reference is made to the fine work of swift 
auxiliary cruisers during the war, as show- 
ing the expediency of the legislation which 
encouraged the building of these ships by 
contracts for carrying the mails. An in- 
crease of $6,500,000 in postal receipts over 
those of the preceding year is mentioned as 
evidence of national prosperity. The First 
Assistant recommends that the clerks in all 
the offices shall be classified. He asks for 
$300,000, to be used in an enlargement of the 
experimental rural free delivery service, 
and suggests that there shall be established 
in the large cities an upper grade of car- 
riers. The employés in this grade, to be 
called sergeants, would be selected by com- 
petitive examination from the carriers of 
five years’ service, and would supervise the 
work of the ordinary carriers. The Director 
of the Mint shows that the gold coinage of 
the world in 1897 was the largest on record 
($437,000,000, as against $195,000,000 in 
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1896), owing to the preparations of Russia, 
Austria and Japan for their currency re- 
forms. The output of the world’s. gold 
mines for the year was $237,500,000 (an in- 
crease of nearly $35,000,000), and it is esti- 
mated that the product for 1898 will be 
larger by $45,000,000, or more than twice as 
much as the output in 1891. 





The report of the Secretary 
of the Interior recommends 
that a stringent high-license 
law be enacted for the repression of liquor- 
selling and smuggling in Alaska. The li- 
cense tax would yield, it is said, about $200,- 
000. The prediction is made that eventually 
vast herds of reindeer will inhabit Northern 
Alaska, and the Government is urged to pro- 
mote the introduction and use of these ani- 
mals. The laying of a telegraph cable to 
Sitka is suggested, and the Department is 
convinced that Alaska should be represented 
in Congress. In the Pension Bureau 635,000 
claims are pending. One-fourth of the en- 
tire country, exclusive of Alaska, has been 
surveyed topographically. There is avail- 
able water supply for only 71,500,000 acres 
of the 331,000,000 acres of desert land which 
by irrigation could be made arable. Com- 
missioner Longstreet’s project, set forth in 
his annual report, for the construction by 
the Government of a trunk railroad from 
Kansas City to the Pacific Coast, is not no- 
ticed by the Sectetary. The review of the 
Indian Bureau’s work includes an account 
of the logging operations on the lands of the 
Chippewas who were recently in-revolt. An 
investigation as to the origin of the outbreak 
is in progress. The value of the land ceded 
by the Chippewas is more than $5,000,000; 
for the tracts which it has sold the Govern- 
ment has receved $660,000, and it has ad- 
vanced to the Indians $2,060,000. 


The Interior 
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The members of the committee sent 
to this country by the Cuban As- 
sembly assert that all Cubans oppose annex- 
ation. On the other hand, Dr. Capote, late 
Vice-President of the insurgent republic and 
now chairman of the second of the commit- 
tees appointed by the Assembly, while in- 
sisting upon the establishment of an inde- 
pendent government and saying that all 
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Cuban leaders oppose annexation at this 
time, adds that in his opinion annexation 
will be the ultimate and inevitable result of 
the expulsion of the Spanish forces. But it 
will be brought about naturally, he thinks, 
and “ by the unanimous voice of the Cuban 
people themselves.” -General Blanco has re- 


’ signed, and his successor is General Jimenez 


Castellanos. It is reported that Blanco, in. 
association with Autonomist leaders, has 
sought to mislead Cubans as to the purposes 
of the American Government. General Wood 
has isued an order forbidding gambling in 
the city and province of Santiago. The pen- 
alty is a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for 
thirty days. A fine of $1,000 will also be im- 
posed upon any person found guilty of pro- 
moting a bull-fight. Thanksgiving Day was 


celebrated in Havana by the American col- 
ony. In the afternoon a large congregation 


assembled in one of the theatres to hear a 
sermon by the Rev. Mr. Carlisle, and in the 
evening there was a New England dinner at 
the Hotel Pasaje. Fifteen turkeys were — 
brought into the banquet room on one large 
float, borne by four negroes. In Santiago 
all public business was suspended by order 
of General Wood. Because the temperature 
was 95° in the shade, and no breeze was 
stirring, the projected games of baseball and 
football were not played. At the dinners in 
the evening wild guinea fowl took the place 
of turkeys. 





The news from Manila, con- 
sidered in connection with the 
protest of the Junta at Hong- 
kong and the remarks of Agoncillo, the 
emissary of Aguinaldo, indicates that the re- 
lations between the American forces and the 
Philippine insurgents have become quite un- 
pleasant and strained. A correspondent in 
recent dispatches from Manila draws a 
somewhat disquieting picture of the situa- 
tion and expresses the opinion that there 
must be “a stubborn conflict with the Fili- 
pinos before they will accept an American 
government.” An enforced policy of reserve 
on the part of the American commanders 
as to the purpose of our Government, he 
adds, has caused reserve and suspicion on 
the other side. The Filipino leaders have 
taught their followers to believe that they 
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have not been assisted by the Americans in 
the work of overcoming the Spaniards and 
have not needed any assistance. Because 
of the attitude of the Filipinos, it is said, 
Admiral Dewey’s policy concerning them 
was recently changed by the exclusion of 
any conciliatory element which may origi- 
nally have been a feature of it. Four trans- 
ports bearing reinforcements have recently 
arrived. The coming of these troops and the 
announcement of the Government’s purpose 
to hold all the islands have had a salutary 
effect upon those in the garrison who were 
discontented. Agents of foreign or Ameri- 
can capitalists looking for investments are 
ariving on every steamer. There are no op- 
portunities, it is said, for immigrants who 
have no capital. Three of Montojo’s cruisers 
have been floated and can be made service- 
able at no great cost. Thanksgiving Day 
was celebrated .with enthusiasm. There 
were races in the bay, games of baseball 
ashore, and banquets in camp and aboard 
ship. Every company of the Minnesota regi- 
ment entertained at dinner a company of the 
regiment from California. 





3 As the final signing of the treaty 
Spain's of peace comes closer two devel- 
Outlook. opments become clearer in Spain, 
one toward Carlism and the other toward 
the course to be taken as soon as peace is 
secured. So far as the Carlists are concerned 
it is difficult to learn the facts. All sorts of 
rumors are in the air. It is stated that they 
have smuggled 12,000 Mauser rifles into the 
country, that they have an army organized 
into battalions and batteries, officered and 
largely armed, and that the Spanish Govern- 
ment is undertaking to make the people be- 
lieve that Don Carlos is in league with Eng- 
land, and has agreed to cede to her the 
Canary Islands in return for financial sup- 
port. This last report, at least so far as the 
finances are concerned, is given to the press 
under the authority of a prominent English 
Carlist, whose name, however, is not di- 
vulged. He affirms that already several 
times the amount asked has been subscribed 
by English capitalists. More important 
probably than these are the indications that 
Spain is planning to accept the inevitable 
and do the best that she cap with the means 
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at her disposal. A commission appointed by 
the General Assembly of the ‘Spanish 
Chambers of Commerce has reported recom- © 
mending that the State arsenals be closed; 
that the Spanish merchant marine be placed 
under the control of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Trade; that a policy of retrench- 


ment and economy be adopted so far as com- 


patible with the absolute requirements of 
defense and the maintenance of order, and 
that the rewards granted to officers in con- - 
nection with the campaign in Cuba should 
be revised. Various modifications of the 
electoral system are proposed and an im- 
provement of the condition of the working 
classes urged. These and other similar facts 
indicate that throughout the country there 
is a very general willingness to accept the 
situation and press forward for a better and 
more successful national life. 





: The question that has agi- 

baat "aga tated Paris, and therefore 
France, during the past 

week has. been whether the trial of Colonel 
Picquart by court martial should precede the 
decision of the Court of Cassation in the 
Dreyfus affair. Appeal after appeal has been 
signed by thousands of people representing 
every class, senators, authors, business men, 
many of them among the most distinguished 
in France. One of the chief grounds of in- 
dignation has been that as the decision of 
the Court of Cassation inevitably involves 
the case of Colonel Picquart, for the War 
Department to try him independently means 
a snub to that court, and the lines are ac- 
cordingly being drawn more and more 


sharply between the two factions represent- 


ing the civil government and the military 
rule. It also is claimed that Colonel Pic- 
quart’s deposition before the Court of Cas- 
sation was very sensational, and it is in- 
ferred from this that the action of the War 
Department is with a view to pre-judge the 
case. There is considerable bitterness against 
General Zurlinden because of his refusal to 
release Picquart. The whole case was re- 
ferred by the Premier to the Cabinet and 
the decision was made not to postpone the 
Picquart court martial. There has been an 
alleviation of the Dreyfus condition ‘in the 
privilege granted to his wife to cable to her 
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husband. Another significant movement has 
been the announcement of a commercial con- 
vention with Italy. For ten years there has 
been a tariff war between the two coun- 
tries, the result being a great deal of bitter- 
ness. That has apparently been overcome 
and an arrangement effected by which each 
country receives favored treatment, except 
in regard to silk goods, which remain sub- 
ject to the maximum tariff. The negotia- 
tions have been conducted with the utmost 
secrecy but the final result is universally 
regarded as of great importance, indicating 
a much better state of feeling between the 
two countries and a strengthening of the 
hands of France politically. 





The International Anti-An- 
archist Conference opened 
last week in Rome. The 
first session, in the Corsini Palace, was a 
merely formal one, Admiral Canevaro being 
elected president and the Austrian Ambas- 
sador vice-president. The principal points 
presented by the Italian Government for 
the discussion of the congress and accepted 
by the Powers which take part in it are: 
1. To define a “criminal anarchist.” 2. To 
decide that anarchist outrages must be con- 
sidered as crimes against common law and 
felonies, and not as political offenses. 3. To 
concert special measures against the press 
which incites to anarchist outrages or 
which carries on the anarchist propaganda 
in its columns. 4. To establish a system of 
special and summary extradition or expul- 
sion of anarchists or of persons suspected 
on reasonable grounds of being engaged in 
anarchist plots. 5. To organize a _ police 
service commissioned to keep up closer in- 
ternational relations. It is expected that 
apart from these points there will be a dis- 
cussion of the question whether those who 
profess anarchism can be legitimately pun- 
ished for that profession entirely apart from 
any overt acts that they may be guilty of. 


To Suppress 
Anarchism. 





The formal announcement of 
Prince George as High Com- 
missioner, representing the 
European Powers, has evidently brought the 
Sultan to a realizing sense that the Concert 
of Europe, altho it works slowly, has, after 
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all, accomplished the severance of Crete 
from his Empire. He has according’y made 
a formal protest to the Czar agaiust the ap- 
pointment, without, however, reeciving any 
encouragement, This has irritated him, and 
he has, as often in the past, visited his ire 
upon his ministers. They, probably in accord- 
ance with instructions from himself, have 
reported to him that certain reforms are ab- 
solutely necessary in the present condition 
of the Empire, but their report appears to 
have displeased him, and he has threatened 
to dismiss them all. He has, also, probably 
in the same fit of irritation, ordered the clos- 
ing of an orphanage in Zeitun, where, under 
the care of American missionaries, about 
sixty children left destitute by the Arme- 
nian massacres have been sheltered. Both 
the British and American representatives 
have protested earnestly against this ac- 
tion. The vigorous action of Mr. Straus, in 
sending to their homes, under special Lega- 
tion protection, the missionaries who had 
been refused the ordinary traveling pass- 
ports, has had its desired effect, and these 
permits are to be hereafter issued. For 
over a year they have been refused, and no 
effort of the English or the other Hmbassies 
has availed. Mr. Straus has succeeded. 





Hungary has furnished another 
“Hungary. illustration of the chaotic con- 
% dition of public affairs and the 
presence very near the surface of influences 
that may at any moment embroil the Em- 
pire. For some years there has been in 
Budapest a monument to General Hentzi 
and the soldiers who fell in defending the 
city against the insurgent Hungarians, 
which has aroused considerable ill feeling 
among the patriotic Hungarians. The Em- 
peror has for some time sought a good oppor- 
tunity to remove it, and thought that he had 
found one in proposing that it be replaced 
by a statue of the late Empress Elizabeth, 
who was a great favorite in Hungary. This 
met with general approval, but unfor- 
tunately the Minister of War of the Dual 
Monarchy announced the change without 
consulting the Hungarian Minister of War. 
This raised a charge that the Hungarian 
Government and army were being slighted, 
and there was a scene of violence in the 
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Reichstag similar to tnose that have oc- 
curred in the Austrian Reichsrath. The 
quarrel was taken up by the university stu- 
dents, who made riotous demonstrations in 
front of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
obliged the police to interfere. Coming in 
connection with what was intended as an 
act of kind curtesy to the Hungarian people, 
and in such close proximity to the celebra- 
tion of the Emperor’s jubilee, the event has 
left a most unpleasant impression. The 
jubilee, which occurs on December 2d, will 
be observed in a very quiet way, the cere- 
monies being confined to the -churches, 
schools and army. Addresses of eulogy on 
the Emperor were given in the Austrian 
Reichsrath last week. 





Notwithstanding the recent 
arrangement with the 
Afridi tribes, or perhaps 
because of it, there are again mutterings in 
the famous Swat valley The Mad Mullah, 
as the fanatical Moslem priest who has more 
than once given the English trouble is 
known, and who is credited with the origin 
of the latest outbreak of the Pathans on 
the border of the Punjab, is again on the 
war path. For some time there have been 
rumors of disturbance, and now it appears 
that he has secured a force of about 600 men, 
has crossed the Swat River and attacked 
the Nawab of Dir, a loyal ally of the British 
and the strongest chieftain in the lower 
Chitral valley. That he himself can oppose 
the British with any force is considered im- 
possible. There is, however, some anxiety 
lest he be able to gather around him some 
of the tribesmen who are still bitter against 
the terms offered to the Afridis, and espe- 
cially to the laying of a railway through the 
Khyber Pass, recognizing as they do that 
this means the definite establishment of 
English rule. At the same time there has 
been more rioting: in Central India on ac- 
count of the sanitary regulations for restrict- 
ing the plague. The serious element was the 
union of Hindus and Mohammedans. A 
thousand of these, pretty well armed, sought, 
tho without success, to release a number 
of persons who had been arrested at Serin- 
gapatam, for violations of the regulations. 
A volley dispersed them with the loss of 
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several killed and wounded, but they re- 
turned with large reinforcements and sought 
to overcome the guard but without success. 





Korea is coming to the front 
again and bids fair to be the scene 
of animated political if not mili- 
tary strife. A short time since there was 
celebrated in Seoul the five hundred and 
sixth anniversary of the founding of the 
present dynasty, and the event was made the 
occasion not only of much imperial and 
popular rejoicing but of a demonstration by 
the Independence Club in favor of general 
Korean reform. This club has had a re- 
markable growth and represents the most 
aggressive element in the country. For 
some time its members have been press- 
ing upon the Emperor to dismiss a num- 
ber of the higher officers, and appar- 
ently they have succeeded, the latest news 
announcing that the Emperor has allied him- 
self with the reform party and made a num- 
her of the desired changes. Perhaps more 
significant still is the news from Japan. A 
new cabinet has been formed under the lead 
of General Marquis Yamagata, so prominent 
in the war with China, and including a num- 
ber who have identified themselves with an 
aggressive foreign policy. An indication of 
the purpose is found in a request said to 
have been made from Seoul for Japanese 
troops to assist in quelling some rioting in 
the city, and in the capture at Port Arthur 
of a number of Japanese spies with draw- 
ings of the principal fortifications. It is 
considered in Tientsin as certain that Japan 
will make a determined effort to resist fur- 
ther Russian aggression and secure a firm 
hold on Korea. From China comes the 
statements that the rebels in Chung King 
are. rapidly increasing in power, that the 
Emperor has suffered another humiliation 
in being compelled to do reverence to the 
Empress Dowager, and that she has be- 
stowed upon two of the Princes the Shang 
I‘and sword which gives whoever carries it 
the right to behead any person of whatever 
rank without asking permission of the 
throne. This has been done only once be- 
fore under the present dynasty, and indi- 
cates that the Empress Dowager is appre- 
hensive of treachery. 


The Far 
East. 





IN PRAISE OF DECEMBER EVENINGS 
BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. 


SLow on the waning landscape creeps the night. 
On hill and plain the gathering shadows fall, 
Till, last, soft darkness like a velvet pall, 
Veils all the fading fields and blinds the sight; 
Then from the hidden hamlets here and there, 
From hillside cot, or stately mansion fair, 
Clear through the frosty, or the milder air, 
Twinkles home’s beacon-light. 


Dear, swift December evening, lovelier far 
Than are June’s perfumed twilights, warm 
and still, 
‘Her saffron skies, and primrose evening star, 
Her golden sunsets on the purple hill, 
Her sports upon the green, her village boys, 
Chasing the bounding ball with merry noise, 
Her dreaming lovers’ visionary joys 
Which fill young spirits still. 


Thine is a sober loveliness, denied 
To those glad twilights of triumphant June 
Wnuen all the flower-lit fields are glorified, 
And Love and Youth move to a joyous tune; 


Too strong, too fast, the impetuous pulses come, 
Too restless for the calm content of home, 
Too far afield the wandering fancies roam 

In Life’s young Summer-tide. 


But thou, in solemn robes of somber gray, 
The wayward, wandering fancy dost recall, 
Thy star-sprent mantle hides the dying day, 
Gently thy kindly, brooding shadows fall; 
By June’s rich voice Love’s melodies are sung, 
The glad, the blithe unreason of the young; 
Thine the low tranquil tones, the silvery tongue 
Which calms and comforts all. 


Fall- swift, December evening, not with snow, 

Rude wind or drenching rain, but clear and 

fine 
With breathless peace, or west wind whispering 
low, 

Till Yule-tide brings again its gift divine! 
Summer is gone, with anxious hopes and fears; © 
Life’s homely, wintry joys, its precious tears, 
The lamp that lights, the hearth which warms 

and cheers, 

Are all, are only thine. 


Pensryn House, CARMARTHEN, WALES. 
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In the spring of 1897 the Spanish cruiser 
“Infanta Maria Teresa” came into New 
York harbor to participate in the ceremonies 
attending the dedication of the tomb of 
General Grant. She anchored in the Hudson 
River about opposite Seventy-fifth street, 
and so close to the shore that her bugle calls 
could be plainly heard in the houses on 
Riverside Drive and the movement of the 
men on her decks observed. Her officers at- 
tended the naval ball given at the Waldorf 
Hotel in the latter part of April. 

At that time there was employed in a sub- 
ordinate capacity in the office of the Super- 
visor of the Port of New York a former 
officer of the United States Navy, Mr. Ira 
Harris. He had entered the service in 1860, 
served creditably through the war, was 
wounded at Fort Fisher, and in 1871, 
twenty-seven years ago, resigned his com- 
mission as Lieutenant-Commander. In those 


days promotion in the navy was abnormally 
rapid, and he reached that grade which now 
requires a wait of thirty-five years in less 


than eight. Harris left the navy with no 
mind of returning, to embark while still 
young in years in the iron industry as a 
new career. He followed it, far inland in 
the West, until the vicissitudes of fortune 
brought him back to his native State, New 
York, and landed him in the employment 
above noted. 

Now of all possible persons, things or 
events on this mundane sphere which could 
be regarded as remote from one another, 
and to be connected with no chain of caus- 
ality whatever, no two in the spring of 1897 
would have appeared more infinitely apart 
than the great cruiserof Spain proudly flaunt- 
ing her colors in the peaceful tideway of the 
Hudson and this gray and quiet gentleman, 
whose naval experience had long since be- 
come but a pleasant memory to talk over 
with old shipmates when chance threw them 
in his way, and who was now plying his pen 
at a desk down by Bowling Green. 

And yet barely eighteen months have 
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gone and that selfsame Spanish war 
ship now lies a hopeless wreck on the reefs 
of Cat Island, apd this because Mr. Ira 
Harris. appears to have abandoned her at 
sea. : 
Of course after the event the linkage of 
circumstances is as clear as that which 
Darwin forges between cats and red clover. 
Harris came back into the navy when the 
war broke out under a volunteer appoint- 
ment. Because he had been a Lieutenant- 
Commander when he resigned twenty-seven 
years ago he was again given the same 
grade. Because of his experience in the in- 
terval in the mechanical and metallurgical 
industries he was put in command of the 
floating machine shop “ Vulcan.” He took 
his ship to Cuba and she rendered valuable 
service, for the vessels of Admiral Samp- 
son’s fleet were constantly getting out of 
repair, and the “ Vulcan” on the spot was 
always ready to make that “ stitch in time” 
which “is worth nine,” and indeed a great 
many times nine in the existing circum- 
stances, seeing that she saved the “lame 
ducks’? many a voyage to Norfolk and so 
prevented long impairments of Sampson’s 
fighting trim. And for that Harris won, and 
justly won, golden opinions. He was tire- 
less, ingenious, skillful and had a faculty of 
being always at hand with his lathes and 
drills and planers just when they were most 
wanted. He turned out work from that 
factory ship which well-equipped establish- 
ments on shore need not have blushed to 
own. He first proved the fact that such a 
repair ship is not merely a possible but a 
necessary adjunct of every great steel 
squadron, and it is safe to say that none 
will be organized hereafter without it. 

As is well known, when the “ Brooklyn” 
and the “ Oregon ” and the “ Texas ” and the 
rest of our vessels spent that fateful Sunday 
morning with Cervera’s squadron the ships 
of the latter became all more or less out of 
repair. And thereupon the “Vulcan,” meta- 
phorically speaking, took off her coat and 
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cheerfully prepared to tackle the extensive 
but congenial job of fixing them up. But 
the weather and the tides and the surf and 
the thoughtful care with which the Spanish 
had smashed the sea valves all united 
against her well-meant efforts, so that she 
did not get her innings until after the 
“Maria Teresa” had been patched and 
floated to Caimanera, a proceeding com- 
monly credited to Mr. Hobson but which 
was all arranged in the Navy Department 
and in progress before he appeared on the 
scene. When the “ Teresa” had been towed 
into quiet water and over a comfortable 
sand bank, upon which she could evenly 
settle in case she manifested a renewed 
desire to go ashore, Harris got at her. Her 
upper deck, originally ~f wood, was of 
course burned away, and in place of it 
was a gridiron of twisted beams. Pretty 
much everything had fallen through, so that 
on the deck below there was a stratum of 
varying thickness of charred timber, tackle, 
small arms, Spaniards, gun-mounts, railings, 
and scrap generally. In due time he cleared 
these away, rebuilt whatever was neces- 
sary, repaired the engines and the boilers, 
and at last the wrecking company charged 
with her salvage deemed it safe to under- 
take the voyage to Norfolk. Harris volun- 
teered to go in her, and a crew of United 
States sailors, all volunteers from the “ Cin- 
cinnati,” “ Newark” and “ Vulcan,” joined 
him. The “Vulcan” and the “ Merritt,” 
both powerful steamers, took her in tow. 
The “ Leonidas ” sailed in company. It was 
well known that there was danger of bad 
weather—equally well known that at best 
the hull of the “Teresa” had been only 
patched. Nevertheless somebody sent her 
over an open sea course where she had no 
ports under her lee into which she could 
safely run in event of peril. Why she was 
not directed to crawl from harbor to harbor 
by easy and safe stages is yet to be made 
clear. This is-one of the many things the 
existing court of inquiry is to find out. On 
the morning of November 1 she had been at 
sea about two days and had traversed some 
306 miles. Then the weather grew bad and 
her plates, warped and twisted by the fire 
caused by our shells, began to open and leak 
at the joints. She labored severely; her 
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pumps began to give out and to become 
choked with -coal from her bunkers. The 
two towing boats were unable to hold her 
up to the high seas, and if they let go of her 
there was danger of her falling into the 
trough and being rolled over like a log. She 
began to sink forward. “She fell into the 
sea very heavily,” says Harris, and then he 
adds with a touch of unconscious poetry 
which seems odd in a dry official report, but 
which after all is accuracy itself, “and she 
shuddered as she rose.” At last he gave the 
order to abandon the ship, and the crew 
dropped into the boats sent from the tugs, 
which found protection in the oil quieted 
water to leeward, and then Harris and one 
other “cut the line and jumped together.” 
Thereupon the “ Vulcan” slipped the towing 
hawser and the United States ship ‘“ Maria 
Teresa” went off in sole charge of her cat— 
the only remaining living thing on board— 
and, as was supposed, heading a straight 
course for Davy Jones’s rapacious and un- 
appeasable locker. 

Then they “lost her;” “they” being the 
commanders and crews of three seaworthy 
vessels, to wit, the “ Vulcan,” the “‘ Merritt ” 
and the “ Leonidas,” the last a big collier, 
not one of which appears to have been in 
any serious danger or unable to lie by the 
deserted craft for an indefinite period. 
Harris and his crew left her at 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and within the brief space of 
half an hour were ferried over to the “ Mer- 
ritt.” Then the “ Merritt” essayed to speak 
the “ Vulcan,” and, to be precise, it was 
during that very brief interval that the 
“Teresa”? suddenly became lost—so com- 
pletely lost that although the “ Merritt” 
searched after her for twenty hours she 
could not be found. That is to say, a great 
ship of 7,000 tons and 340 feet long, simply 
rolling idly in the trough of the sea, utterly 
vanished. It is said that not a light was left 
on her whereby her whereabouts after 
nightfall could be determined. Possibly; but 
bearing in mind that she had no motive 
power at all, the people of these United 
States are now waiting with anxious ex- 
pectancy to learn how she managed to get 
away from three staunch steamers. Did the 
cat, perhaps, start her engines? Or were 
there no sailormen on that precious trio of 
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convoying boats, but just panic-stricken hay- 
makers? 

But she “vanished” until in due season 
the news began to arrive that a large ves- 
sel, man-of-war built, with two high smoke- 
stacks, was hard and fast aground at Cat 
Island. Her feline captain evidently re- 
garded that as a congenial and appropriate 
port. And there the “ Maria Teresa,” true 
to her habit, whether driven by Yankee 
shells or the buffetings of Father Neptune, 
had again climbed up on the beach. But 
this time to stay. She planted her engines 
on a pinnacle of rock and then dropped her 
hull to make a ring about it. In short, she 
impaled herself. There does not seem to be 
any more chance of floating: her now than 
there was of getting the Ark off of Mount 
Ararat. 

There is a naval court of inquiry sitting 
to find out whose fault it all is, and whether 
the wrecking company or Harris was in 
legal charge of the ship when she was aban- 
doned. If the former, then the company 
may not be able to recover from the Govern- 
ment, since it did not deliver the vessel 
safely in port; if the latter, the company 
may assert its claim for salvage to be un- 
impaired. The crucial point appears to be 
whether Mr. Harris was lawfully in com- 
mand or not. When the ship was supposed 
to be in extremis he seems to have assumed 
command, but as no officer can do this solely 
by virtue of, his commission his act will be 
a nullity unless he had direct orders so to 
do. Otherwise he is in peril of a court- 
martial, for it is a custom as old as navies 
that he who loses his ship must be tried for 
it and clear his skirts of all fault or error. 


It is seldom that the captain of a lost war . 


ship escapes some penalty. War ships must 
not be lost. 

From a sentimental point of view the 
whole country regrets that the “Teresa” 
should have escaped us. It would have liked 
to keep her as bric-A-brac until it got tired 
of her and forgot all about her, just as it did 
with the ‘ Macedonian,’ “which we took 
from the British, used for fifty years and 
then ignominiously sold; just as the British 
did with our “Chesapeake,” which they looked 
on as a trophy, until they disposed of her 
to be built into a flour mill. So perhaps, 
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after all, there is some consolation in the 
practical thought that we save the three 
million or so dollars which it would have cost 
to put the “Teresa” into useful condition; 
and even then it is doubtful whether she 
would have been as serviceable as a wholly 
aew ship constructed at the same outlay. 

The most disgusted people over the affair 
are the naval officers. 

“It’s the one thing, sir—the one, the only 
one thing--in this war that we have got to 
apologise for. Think of it!—and we didn’t 
lose a ship in action—and—and——” 

And ordinary language becomes altogether 
inadequate for further expression. And yet 
we are not very badly off in the way of cap- 
tured men-of-war. There are the “ Leyte” 
and the “ Mindanao” at Manila, and like- 
wise the “Callao,” which steamed so inno- 
cently into the harbor in ignorance of the 
fight which had taken place and began to 
salute us, and was lost in astonishment to 
find herself suddenly grabbed. Besides 
these, there is the ‘“‘ Reina Mercedes,” which 
got under water to avoid further trouble 
with Commodore Higginson and is soon to 
be floated, and Admiral Dewey has, con- 
tracted for a round half million dollars to 
raise the “Don Juan of Austria” and two 
other ships that he sunk last May. 

And there also is that valorous fleet which 
remained in the Cuban ports during the war 
and would not be enticed into coming out. 
Twenty gunboats in all, ranging from 300 
tons displacement and 150 feet in length 
downward to small fry not much bigger 
than naptha launches. But their names 
are very big. Is it not almost a consolation 
for the loss of the “Maria Teresa”—after all 
only an Infanta—to know that we may have 
all the “ Conquistadores ” and own the “ Pi- 
zarro’’ and the “ Hernan Cortez” and—sat- 
isfying mouthful—the “ Vasco Nunez de Bal- 
boa” ? Besides, the Peace Commissioners 
have not settled matters finally yet. The 
“ Pelayo,” the “Cardinal Cisneros,” the 
“ Catalufia ” and the “ Imperador Caros V ”’ 
are just as good as, if not better than, Cer- 
vera’s wrecks ever were; and surely our 
naval commanders can be relied upon next 
time to get between them and the beach, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF JOHN BROWN. 


BY MURAT HALSTEAD, 


Wuo Wirnessep His ExgcuTIon, 


THE execution of John Brown was on the 
second of December, 1859; the scene, in a 
field a furlong south of Charlestown, seven 
niles from Harper’s Ferry. The sensation 
caused by the John Brown Raid was some- 
thing wonderful. The excitement of the 
whole country was out of all proportion to 
the material incidents. The shock was be- 
cause the feeling of the people that the slay- 
ery question had reached an acute stage 
and demanded uncompromising attention, 
was general, and there- was apprehension 
that there were conditions upon the country 
of “ unmerciful disaster ”—a public sensibil- 
ity that an immense catastrophe was im- 
pending. For several years there had 
been a sinister, popular familiarity with 
threatenings that the Union should be dis- 
solved. The Presidential campaign of 1856 


had been fought on the question whether all 
the Territories should be free; that is, whether 
there should. be forever discrimination 


against more slave States, Mr. Buchanan 
had been nominated over Mr. Douglas in 
the Democratic National Convention, at Cin- 
cinnati, by the very influence that called the 
Ostend Conference, and issued the manifesto 
of the purpose of capturing Cuba and con- 
verting the island into slave States, to bal- 
ance the preponderant development of the 
free States in our Union. The influence of 
Soule, of Louisiana, who had been Minister 
to Spain. and was with Buchanan and Mason, 
ef Virginia, at Ostend, and the dominant 
factor of the conference, gave the Presidency 
to his collegue, Buchanan, putting Douglas 
the favorite of the Northern Democracy, 
aside. Then followed the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise, the struggle in Kansas 
between organized bands of immigrants 
from extreme northern and southern com- 
munities, and thus unconsciously the people 
of the antagonistic States and sections 
drifted into civil war. John Brown was 
evolved from this situation, and from a non- 
resistant became a guerilla leader, and shed 


man’s blood in Kansas—“ an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” 

“Captain Brown, of Ossawattomie,” be- 
came known to fame. Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration was mastered by the Southern men, 
who were resolved that the balance of power 
between the free and slave States should be 
maintained, and as the effort to establish 
slavery in California had failed, and the 
Mexican war had not fortified the political 
power of the slave system, the scene of the 
crucial struggle was changed to Kansas. 
With that Territory overrun by Missouri, and 
Cuba eonquered or purchased, the South 
with her‘peculiar labor and cotton crop 
could hold a balance in the Senate, and make 
ready for independence if the superior 
weight of the free States should overbear 
the slave States and grasp the Chief Magis- 
tracy. Hence the doctrine that the Consti- 
tution commanded in the name of the equal- 
ity of States that all territory should be free 
to slavery as soil common to people of all 
the States, until prohibited by State sover- 
eignty. The last rally of Douglas was for 
the supremacy of “squatter sovereignty,” 
and upon that he met Abraham Lincoln in 
debate, and Lincoln became the foremost 
man in the fight for freedom. The victory of 
the Southern statesmen in the election of 
Buchanan prepared the way for the direct 
assertion of the new universal right of slav- 
ery in Territories, the Kansan war, the pre- 
liminaries of the failure of the Charleston 
Convention to nominate a candidate for the 
Presidency, the adjournment to Richmond 
and Baltimore, the division of the Demo- 
cratic party, the election of Lincoln, the 
great war of States and sections, the revolu- 
tionary reconstruction of the country, the 
war amendments of the Constitution, and 
the nullification of those amendments; the 
abolition of slavery, and the substitution for 
the African slavery question of the deeper 
and darker racial problem now pending. 

It was the radical resolution of John 
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Brown to strike slavery in its Southern 
home, to carry the torch of war kindled on 
the plains south of the Missouri River, into 
the mountains and valleys of Virginia, south 
of the Potomac, that gave him his place as 
a history maker and wrote his name in fire 
and blood. He was a representative man— 
the perfectly intelligible production of plain 
and easily interpreted circumstances. He 
was a man with a flame of imagination, and 
yét without the faculty that imparts execu- 
tive strength—applies the sense of realiza- 
tion to fancy, solidifies it and examines it 
as a stone is tried with a hammer, as a fact. 
He had not the military genius of putting 
one’s self in the place of another, and fore- 
shadowing the outcome of an imaginary 
situation. He saw a range of mountains be- 
ginning in New York and Pennsylvania, ex- 
tending southward through Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina to the cotton 
States, and conceived the enterprise of an 
invasion of the slave territory by mountain 
paths and the destruction of the evil system 
through guerilla warfare, raising the slaves 
and arming them with torch and pike, con- 
quering, perhaps, not so much through 
bloodshed as by the terrors of negro insur- 
rection—making slavery unprofitable and so 
impossible. The idea of taking to the moun- 
tains took Brown to Harper’s Ferry, the 
junction of the Potomac and the Shenan- 
doah, made famous by the surveys of Wash- 
ington in the valley and the writings of Jef- 
ferson of the mountains and the rivers. Mil- 
itary capacity should assimilate into a com- 
bination scientific information and a crea- 
tive imagination. This John Brown lacked. 
As a warrior he was brave in action, but his 
strategy was childish. His dispositions at 
Harper’s Ferry were hardly up to the rank 
of a schoolboy playing soldier. He thought 
it important to capture Colonel Washington, 
who lived near the ferry, and take possession 
of the sword of. George Washington. He 
was at pains to have with him in the old 
engine house the grandnephew and the dress 
sword of the Father of his Country. But the 
John Brown fort was not tenable. A skilled 


skirmisher would hate evaded it as a trap 
because it was completely commanded by a 
tall brick house, and the wide window above 
the broad wooden door of the “fort” was 
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under the rifles of sharpshooters in the 
brick house over the way. The inability of 
Brown to understand the things at hand and 
make out the difference between realities 
and visions—rocks and vapors—was matched 
by: the strangely incoherent ideas of the 
people of Harper’s Ferry and vicinity, who 
communicated their distemper of phantoms 
to thousands not at first subjected to any 
form of emotional insanity. How incredible 
now it seems that there was in the minds of 
the agitated Virginians, who soon afterward 
displayed military abilities and soldierly apt- 
itudes of the highest order, that armies 
were mustering in the North to rush down 
from the mountains of Pennsylvania and 
rescue Brown. The armies came soon 
enough from the North for the invasion of 
Virginia, but the Baltimore detective dis- 
patched by Governor Wise to the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, to see whether there were 
camps of rescuers, reported that there was 
not a sign that such a thing was dreamed 
of. Governor Wise was of the judgment 
that President Buchanan was negligent of 
his duties when he “did not put his head 
out of the window of the White House” as 
the regiments of Virginia “rattled by” to 
inquire what was the matter. There was a 
good deal of extravagant talk in the news- 
papers, and most heated controversy whether 
John Brown was insane. Governor Wise 
said such crazy men as Brown, if he was 
insane, should be hanged. 

As a correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, to write the story of the hanging of 
old John Brown, I carried letters from Dr. 
Dandridge, cousin of Colonel Washington, 
to that gentleman, and from the Hon. George 
H. Pendleton, to the superintendent of the 
Harper’s Ferry rifle works of the United 
States. On the journey I fell in with the 
Baltimore police scouts, who by command 
of the Governor of Virgjnia had explored 
“the abolition counties of Ohio” in search 
of military organizations, made up in viola- 
tion of the peace and dignity of the United 
States, for “another raid on Virginia.” 
When we reached Harper’s Ferry the sta- 
tion was in the hands of the military, and 
I was driven about at the point of the bayo- 
net for some time before finding a place 
to. stand and wait a few minutes. There 
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was a hole ragged with splinters at the 
corner of the station house, constructed of 
plank, put together with tongue and groove, 
said to mark the course of “ the ball from a 
yager with which old Brown killed a man.” 
Inside Brown’s fort was a plain red stain on 
the whitewashed brick wall, the blood of 
Brown when, overpowered, he was wounded 
with a cutlas and thrust down with a strong 
hand. There was a curved red streak and a 
few long hairs where the gashed head of the 
old man had been rubbed against the 
whitened bricks. The superintendent of the 
rifle works was a cautious official. He took 
a member of the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia and myself in his carriage, and putting 
on a belt with two revolvers we were driven 
along a good turnpike through a pleasant 
country to the county seat where Brown 
was tried and was the next day to be exe- 
cuted. By the roadside there were marks 
of fire, the burning of stacks, and the ex- 
planation—“ The niggers have burned the 
stacks of one of the jurors who found Brown 
guilty.” There was no reference to the fact 
that the superintendent took his pistols with 
him for a daylight drive over seven miles of 
turnpike through a highly cultivated coun- 
try. That was taken as a matter of course. 
There was greater alarm among the people 
of Virginia than could be accounted for by 
comparison with the experience of communi- 
ties into which the slave element did not 
enter. It was doubtless that deep sense of 
insecurity that widened into awful alarms 
at the suggestion of slave insurrections—the 
fact that society was-permeated with the 
stories of West Indian wars of races, espe- 
cially the traditions more terrible than his- 
tory of the San Domingo horrors. The town, 
then and always to be distinguished as the 
place of the trial of John Brown and his 
death, was crowded with the troops of Vir- 
ginia, and there was a marked absence of 
the people of the surrounding country. The 
uniforms of the militia of Virginia were as 
various as the companies were numerous. 
There was no uniformity in dress or weap- 
ons. There were a troop of cavalry, a battery 
of field guns, and about two thousand in- 
fantry, the whole under the command of 
General Taliaferro, whose headquarters were 
at the Washington House, There was the 
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palpable excitement of conscious history 
making, and trifling incidents magnified by 
common consent. 

The fact about myself best known was 
that I had a letter from Dr. Dandridge to 
Col. Lewis Washington, and one from 
George H. Pendleton to the Harper’s Ferry 
Superintendent. My connection with an 
* abolition newspaper” was quite subordi- 
nated, but there were many inquiries as to 
my “views” of the John Brown raid, and 
I did not insist upon attempting to vindicate 
the old farmer, so suddenly and strangely 
a world’s hero. Indeed, the close contact 
with the events of the raid made it difficult 
to resist the impression that Brown was an 
unbalanced man, one whose exaltation was 
akin to insanity. The philosophy, the phi- 
lanthropy, the martyrdom, the religion of hu- 
manity, the spiritual sanctification, and im- 
mense romantic and tragic interpretations 
placed upon the raid of “ The Man of Ossa- 
wattomie” by Victor Hugo and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the latter declaring that “ the gal- 
lows was made glorious like the cross,” had 
in the immediate presence of the miserable 
skirmishing and the shedding of the blood of 
men who were by all the customary tests 
kindly, disposed to be orderly, neighborly, 
humane, become obscure, beionging to the 
sentimental, the imaginative and the impos- 
sible. Late in the evening Mrs. Brown ar- 
rived in a dingy hack, escorted. by the horse- 
men, who became known in the war that 
was on two years later as “ the black horse 
cavalry.” As the carriage approached the 
jail the artillery, which had been arranged 
on either side of the door, was trundled 
across the street and turned about, the muz- 
zles open-mouthed upon the prison. There 
was much parade and shuffling of military 
figures in the execution of this maneuver, 
and then Mrs. Brown was taken to her hus- 
band’s cell, when he was reported to have 
repeated to her often the admonition, “My 
dear, you must keep your sperrets up”— 
“ sperrets ” pronounced as here spelled; but 
a very strict and close guard was kept upon 
the pair. 

As the evening wore on, General Taliaferro 
was seated, surrounded by his staff, in the 
public room of the hotel. A young man, tall 
and lithe and wearing a military dress, 
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rushed up to him and said hurriedly in my 
hearing: “ General, I am told, sir, and be- 
lheve, that Henry Ward Beecher is coming 
here to-morrow to pray on the scaffold with 
old Brown, and I pledge you my word if he 
does he shall be hanged along with Brown.” 
The General stared coldly and said with de- 
liberation and severe dignity: “If Mr. 
Beecher comes, as you say, I pledge my 
word of honor, sir, that while I live not a 
hair of his head shall be harmed, sir; not 
one hair of his head shall be harmed.” 
Among those who were conspicuous was H. 
Clay Pate, a young man I had known in Cin- 
cinnati, an enthusiastic Virginian, who had 
taken part in the war in Kansas and made 
a prisoner of war by Brown. Colonel Pate 
was killed in the fight at the Yellow Tavern, 
near Richmond, where Jeb Stewart, the fa- 
mous Confederate leader, received his mor- 
tal wound. I made at the Charlestown 
Court House the acquaintance of O. Jennings 
Wise, son of the Governor. Young Wise was 
a private in the ranks of the Richmond 
Blues, not being allowed to hold a commis- 
sion because he had engaged in a duel. He 
was killed on Roanoke Island, in the Burn- 
side invasion of Albemarle Sound. I was 
not allowed to go to sleep in good time be- 
cause an old gentleman, from Albemarle 
County, Virginia, persisted in ventilating 
eloquently his ideas as to the relations of the 
black and white races, stating the foolish- 
ness of Brown in not knowing that the Bible 
sanctioned slavery. 
On the morning of the execution the troops 
were early stirring. The murmur of camps 
‘ filled the air. There were no visitors trail- 
ing along the roads, to be witnesses of the 
solemn function. It was forbidden. The 
people far and near were ordered to be alert 
at home. Therefore, when the hollow 
square of military companies was formed 
about the scaffold there was not even a 
fringe of civil spectators. There were re- 
porters, surgeons, three or four politicians of 
distinction, and one woman on the roof of a 
house nearly a quarter of a mile distant. 
The Hon. James M. Ashley was in the town 
with Colonel Henderson, of Kansas, and in- 
troduced him as “ the worst of the Border 
Ruffians,” an announcement usually re- 
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ceived with approbation of the humor in it 
and of the fact also. Ashley had just 
dropped in from the West, and was held to 
be of those interested in the care of Mrs. 
Brown and her Quaker escort from Phila- 
delphia. A story has been largely circulated 
that as Brown left the jail he kissed a col- 
ored child, and there aye paintings and 
poetry to that effect. When he stepped out of 
the prison there was not a group other than 
military in sight. I was not on the spot at 
that moment, but saw the street before the 
jail filled with guns and soldiers and horses, 
staff officers and officials, and no one else 
during the morning. I had walked, before 
Brown came out, to the vicinity of the scaf- 
fold while the militia companies were 
marching into the positions assigned them. 
The most striking horseman on the field 
was Turner Ashley, galloping around 
bearing orders and _ giving directions, 
mounted on a spotted stallion with a wonder- 
ful mane and tail, flowing like white silk 
from neck and rump, almost sweeping the 
xround. The Colonel and his horse, and the 
horsemanship of the Colonel was worthy his 
steed, were a gallant show. Ashley was 
killed in battle defending for his State the 
Valley of the Shenandoah. ‘There seemed to 
be no attainable end of the evolution of the 
troops in preparation for the ceremony. I 
distinctly remember in the movement the 
gaunt, severe figure of an officer, whose 
command was a company of bright boys. It 
was the contrast between the stern man and 
the gay youths that formed a picture for 
me, and I heard the’word as they passed— 
“ Lexington Cadets.” The man was Profes- 
sor Jackson, later the Confederate hero 
“ Stonewall.” 

The day was extremely beautiful and 
inild. The highly cultivated farms, the vil- 
luge, the broad landscape, browned by the 
frosts of November, framed in the ranges 
of the Blue Ridge—blue indeed, a daintily 
defined wall, of a blue a shade more delicate 
than the sky. Tho it was “the day of 
Austerlitz’’ as the days of the seasons are 
inarked, the clover in the stubble was green, 
and the ground so warm and dry the report- 
ers reclined upon it with comfort and ex- 
changed observations in the spirit of levity 
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with which the representatives of the press 
relieve when witnesses of true tragedies the 
strains upon their vitality. 

The procession from the jail to the scaf- 
fold was brilliant. The General command- 
ing had a staff more resplendent than that 
of Field Marshal Moltke and King William, 
when they rode together over their battle 
fields in France. Old John Brown was 
seated on his coffin in the bed of a wagon, of 
the fashion farmers call a wood wagon, an 
open body and no cover. He wore a bat- 
tered black slouch hat, the rim turned 
squarely up in front, giving it the aspect of 
a cocked hat. This was that his. vision 
might not be impeded, and he looked with 
evident enjoyment upon the country, saying 
it was the first time he had the pleasure of 
seeing it. His words were repeated at the 
time. The man I saw as he was in the 
wagon and as he was helped upon the scaf- 
fold—he had about a dozen steps to ascend— 
his arms pinioned by ropes at the elbows, 
tied firmly, so that his hands were free while 
the upper arms were bound at his waist. 
He wore a baggy brown coat and trousers 
and red carpet slippers over blue yarn socks, 
and stood firmly but in an easy attitude on 
the trap door, that was sustained by a rope. 
Then a stout white cord of cotton, provided 
by some cotton planters who thought there 
was propriety in it—something symbolical 
in it—was placed over the iron gray, sturdy 
head, the noose dropped easily around his 
neck and tightened so that it would not slip, 
but so as not to give physical discomfort. 
The face of the old man was toward the 
East, the morning light on it, and the figure 
perfectly in dress and pose, and all appoint- 
ments, that of a typical Western farmer—a 
serious person upheld by an idea of duty— 
the expression of his features that of a queer 
mingling of the grim and, to use a rural 
word, the peart. The white cap was pulled 
down and still the troops were moving, fall- 
ing into a hollow square—a formation that 
had not been rehearsed. This became tedi- 
ous. Brown asked that there should not be 
delay. The suspense was distressing, and 
from the ascent of the scaffold to the fall of 
the trap, and the sharp jerk upon the white 
cord, the time was ntarly eighteen minutes. 
This was not, though often stated, with the 
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purpose of torture, but the delay of the mili- 
tary to get into assigned places. Brown’s 
hands gave the only sign of the emotion that 
possessed him: He was rubbing his thumbs 
hard but slowly on the inside of his forefin- 
gers, between the first and second joints, as 
one braces himself with a nervous grasp 
upon the arms of a dentist’s chair when a 
tooth is to be drawn. It is no wonder Brown 
asked the Sheriff about the waiting. There 
was deep stillness as the form of the victim 
plunged six feet and the rope twanged as its 
burden lengthened a little and shivered. Then 
the body began to whirl as the cord slack- 
ened and twisted, and the rapid movement 
caused the short skirts of the coat to flutte1 
as in a wind. About a quarter of an hour 
was spent by the surgeons climbing the 
stairs and holding the suspended body to 
their ears, listening to see if the heart con- 
tinued to act. One of the reporters was 
moved to say as if he had prepared a deliver- 
ance and was getting it off contrary to a bet- 
ter judgment, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the honor of old 
Virginia has been vindicated.” 
no response to the sentiment. 

The road to Harper’s Ferry was soon filled 
with carriages at high speed. There was 
dust flying. In the yard of a farm house 
were half a dozen lads playing soldier, two of 
them colored, one beating a small drum. 
This was the highway along which more 
than any other surged to and fro the armies 
of the Nation and the Confederacy. Colonel 
Washington while on General Lee’s staff 
was killed in Western Virginia by an Indi- 
ana sharpshooter, and I remembered well 
his stately presence not unworthy to repre- 
sent the name he bore, and his curtesy and 
kindness to one who represented a newspa- 
per and held there was no cause more 
sacred in the world than that of the free- 
dom of the Territories and the extinetion 
of slavery, and the death of Ashley, Pate 
and Wise seemed a grievious sacrifice of 
manhood. 

Something more than ten years later, Au- 
gust, 1870, in Eastern France, I was with 
the German invaders of the fair land of 
Lorraine, and one day as I looked upon a di- 
vision of the Grand Army of the Red Prince, 
2 monstrous mass of men with the spikes of 
their helmets and their bayonets glittering 
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over them under a vast tawny cloud of dust, 
I heard with amazement a deep throated 
burst of song in English, and it was: 

“ John Brown’s body is moldering in the ground, 
But his soul is marching on. 

Glory, Hallelujah!” 

‘The German invaders often sang magnifi- 
eently while marching. German soldiers in 
our army in the war of the States returning 
to the Fatherland to fight the French taught 
their comrades the splendid marching song 
with which the legions of the North sang 
along the historic highways of Virginia, that 
Father Abraham’s boys were coming and 
the soul of John Brown was marching on. 
There is a bust of gold of Brown presented 
his widow by Victor Hugo in the State Mu- 
seum, at Topeka, Kan., shown by the vener- 
able superintendent, with an apology, for it 
is a bad portraiture of the Hero of Ossawat- 
tomie and martyr of Harper’s Ferry. It is 
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the only likeness of him giving the chief 
characteristic of his countenance on the 
morning of his last day that I have seen, ex- 
cept in the sketches taken for Harper’s 
Weekly on the spot, by Porte Crayon. The 
French makers of the golden bust must have 
caught the keen lines of this artist’s pencil, 
showing the weirdness that had crept into 
Brown’s strong face when his eyes beheld 
unearthly scenes, his mind wandering in the 
regions on the boundaries of two words—he 
must have seen cloud-capped domes not 
rounded by human hands—invisible by mor- 
tal eyes unless introspectively. One wonders 
whether the old farmer, as he waited on the 
scaffold, could have beheld as in a dream— 
as one sees at night in stormy darkness, 
when there is a flame of lightning, a misty 
mountain-top—a vision incredible, but not un- 
substantial, of his own apotheosis and im- 
mortality. 


New York City. 


GARCIA TO AMERICANS. 


BY GEN. CALIXTO GARCIA, 


OF THE CUBAN ARMY. 


I WOULD say to the Americans that I am 
very happy that the war is ended at last. 
I am a man of peace and want to see no 
more war. I fought for the freedom of my 
country, and now that she is to be free I am 
content. 

Yes, the Cubans are happy to-day in spite 
of the misery and want in which the awful 
struggle that they have been engaged in 
for years has left them. The misery and 
want are very great, but I think they are 
decreasing. There may be some cases of ac- 
tual starvation, but I think not many of 
them. Wherever the Americans have gone 
they have relieved the wants of the poor 
people by distributing rations to them, 

Toward the United States there exists 
among Cubans a profound gratitude and 
trust. We know what this country has done 
for us, and we desire to preserve its friend- 
ship and to repay the favors we have re- 
ceived. But Cuba does not want annexa- 
tion to the United States, She is different 


and must work out her future in her own 
way. 

That my country will be aided in doing 
this by the United States there is not the 
smallest doubt. This is a very great coun- 
try. It is honorable and upright, and it in- 
terfered to protect a people who were strug- 
gling for their freedom. Its announced in- 
tention was to give us liberty, and that is 
what it will certainly do. There is no doubt 
whatever among Cubans on this point. The 
faith of the. United States is pledged and it 
will never be broken. It is great and strong; 
we are poor and weak. It will do us more 
than justice. All statements to the contrary 
are known to be Spanish lies—the Cubans 
pay no heed to them. 

The Commission of which I have the honor 
to be the President was appointed by the 
Cuban General Convention which lately sat 
in Santa Cruz. We were sent here in order 
that we might aid President McKinley and 
his advisers, We will go to Washingtoy in 
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a few days, and will be there to represent 
the wishes and aspirations of our people to 
the American Government and to answer 
any questions that the President may want 
to ask. 

Of course, I can only express an opinion 
on the subject, but I believe that the Gov- 
ernment that will be set up in Cuba will be 
a liberal democracy modeled very much 
after the fashion of the United States Gov- 
ernment. That seems to accord with the 
general sentiment as I have found it among 
the most enlightened Cubans. I have re- 
sided in this country for some time. Some 
of my children were born here, so I under- 
stand the advantages of liberal government. 

One of the most important changes will 
be the dissolution of the union of Church 
and State and the establishment of religious 
freedom. That will not cause any trouble. 
The Cuban priesthood is liberal in feeling, 
and the Spanish priests, if they cannot en- 
dure the change, can go home to Spain. 
The Cubans desire religious freedom. 

My soldiers who have fought so long and 
so well and who have endured so much I 
have left encamped at various places wait- 
ing the time when they can disband and go 
to their homes to make Cuba’s prosperity 
rise again from the ashes. I have not heard 
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from General Gomez in a year. He was sep- 
arated from me by a long distance. But he 
must be a very happy man, like myself. 

The future of Cuba will be glorious. 1 
have no doubt of it. The soil is so produc- 
tive that in two years the scars of war will 
be effaced. The Nicaragua Canal will do us 
a great deal of good. We will be on the 
great highway from Europe to the Pacific 
when the canal is opened, and we have the 
only good harbors to be found any way near 
that highway. Yes, the future of Cuba is 
to be peaceful, happy and glorious. 

I have seen the statement in the news- 
papers concerning the Spaniards carrying 
off records. I believe that those referred to 
are the military records. So we don’t care 
about them. As to the removal of the al- 
leged bones of Columbus from Havana 
Cathedral, that is another matter concern- 
ing which we are indifferent. The bones of 
Columbus are really in San Domingo. 

I have seen the statements in the news- 
papers to the effect that Hnglish schools 
have been established in Santiago. That 
probably means that English is being taught 
in the schools. English will undoubtedly be 
taught in all the schools. The Cubans are 


and have long been anxious to learn 
English. 


CUBA’S PRESENT NEEDS. 


BY CAPT. JUSTO GARCIA, 


OF THE CUBAN ARMY, 


I saw my father, Gen. Calixto Garcia, at 
Santa Cruz three weeks ago, but in what I 
say here I do not speak for him; I only ex- 
press'my own ideas. Still, I have spoken 
with many Cubans and think that I have a 
good understanding of what they and their 
leaders want. 

_My father was a delegate to the Cuban 
(General Convention at Santa Cruz and was 
trying to arrange for the disbandment of 
the Cuban army. There was no opposition; 
the delegates were agreed that the army 
should disband, but the question was, 
“ How ?” 


The delegates at the convention repre- 


sented more than two hundred thousand 
Cubans living in the Revolution,—that is, 
soldiers or civilians working for the Cuban 
Republic. They reported that the sentiment 
among their people everywhere was in favor 
of immediate disbandment, but the army 
cannot disband in the condition it now is in. 
The men have no clothes, no food, no tools, 
no machinery. They are penniless and help- 
less, and their women are in the same con- 
dition. The soldiers need to receive at least 
a portion of their pay so that they may make 
a fresh start in a country where all agencies 
that go to produce wealth have been sys- 
iematically destroyed. ; 
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I see that after I left Santa Cruz General 
Garcia was made the head of a commission 
which has sailed for this country and will 
call upon the President and lay before him 
and the Congress of the United States repre- 
sentations as to the aims and aspirations of 
the Cubans. 

The Commission hopes to be able to raise 
in the United States a loan with which to 
pay off the Cuban troops, so that the soldiers 
may go to their homes and begin work, and 
so that industry and commerce may start up 
again all over the island. It would take 
about fifty millions of dollars to pay all that 
is owing to the soldiers, and we hope to 
raise that amount. The very least on which 
a fair start could be made is twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. This money, we expect, 
would be made a debt of Cuba, and as the 
United States is in possession the security 
would probably be considered ample. Cuba 
is free from debt now, and we can expect 
a great era of prosperity to set in as soon as 
commerce and industry have made a start 
again. That will be as soon as money, that 
is the life blood of commerce and industry, 
once more begins to circulate. 

Then every Cuban will joyfully go to his 
work with a hope and a heart such as he 
never had before; and Cuba, free from debt 
and free from Spaniards who ruined it and 
discouraged industry, will soon become one 
of the richest countries in the world. The 
municipalities of Cuba are rich now and 
have little debt. They own property, usually 
including the water works and much real es- 
tate. But the Spaniards mismanaged and 
injured them as everything else. 

The feeling which the Cubans have toward 
the United States is one of deep and abiding 
gratitude. There is no doubt anywhere 
among my people as to the purity of motive 
of the President, his advisers and the nation 
generally. My father did issue a protest 
against the action of General Shafter in ex- 
cluding the Cuban army from all part in the 
ceremonies of surrender at Santiago. But 
that was not directed against any action of 
the United States. 

The Cuban soldiers had aided the Ameri- 
cans as much as they could. They had been 
fighting the Spaniards for years and they 
wanted a part in the triumph, and General 
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Shafter had promised that they should have 
it. Then he suddenly changed and said that 
the Cubans should have no share in the sur- 
render; that his Government would notallow 
it. That hurt the Cubans. True, it was the 
Americans who had done most to bring 
about the surrender of the city. They were 
much stronger than the Cubans. But the 
Cubans had done what they could. General 
Shafter’s change put General Garcia in the 
position of promising his men something 
that he could not perform. He was much 
hurt, he issued the protest and drew his men 
away to fight the Spaniards in another part 
of the country. But the Cubans did not 
blame the United States. They blamed Gen- 
eral Shafter alone for giving a promise that 
he could not keep. He made a mistake and 
the Americans agreed with us that General 
Garcia was right. 

What we hope and believe that the Ameri- 
cans will do in regard to the government of 
the island is to occupy the larger cities and 
hold an election, allowing all adult male 
Cubans to vote. The Spaniards should not 
be allowed to vote; they are foreigners. You 
do not allow foreigners to vote here till they 
have resided for five years and taken the 
oath of allegiance. Well, we want to have 
it the same way. When we have established 
a Cuban Government and the Spaniards 
have complied with residence requirements 
and taken the oath to support the constitu- 
tion of Cuba and its government and repu- 
diated all other allegiance, more especially 
that of Spain, it will be time enough to give 
them the ballot. 

What about annexation to the United 
States? We do not want it. We have 
fought for years for our independénce. For 
that we have sacrificed everything,—lands, 
houses, families, lives——we have struggled 
for freedom for many years and now we 
want it. True, it was the United States 
that beat down our oppressors, and we are 
filled with gratitude toward the people of* 
this country, but we want to go our own 
way. We fought for complete freedom and 
that is what we desire. Whether or not the 
United States had interfered Cuba would 
have been free. The struggle would have 
lasted for years, perhaps, but we would 
have won at last. 
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We are so different in race, traditions, 
methods and ways of looking at things from 
the Americans that it is much better for us 
to have no political connection other than 
that which proceeds from the deep gratitude 
and cordial good will of one nation toward 
another. At the same time we desire to 
have free trade with the United States. 
That will give them the Cuban market as 
completely as though the island was a part 
of the Union. You would export to us your 
machinery, your inventions, your grain and 
meats, clothes and shoes. We would give in 
exchange our sugar and tobacco. 

How long do we expect it will be before 
the United States will turn over the govern- 
ment of the island to the Cubans and let 
them work out their own destiny ? We do 
not know, but we expect that the time of 
waiting will not be long. Not as long as two 
years, perhaps not more than one year. That 
the Americans will do that—retire and leave 
us their devoted friends and admirers—we 
have not the least doubt. 

The Cubans are ready for self-government 
now. They want no more war, no more dis- 


turbance; they want to cultivate the arts of 
peace and work to make their families com- 


fortable and their country prosperous. 
When the American and Spanish soldiers 
withdraw there will be no disturbance of 
the peace, there will be no brigandage. As 
I have said there are about two hundred 
thousand Spaniards in the island. They can 
Stay there as Spaniards if they choose, or 
they can take the oath of allegiance and be- 
come Cubans. They will not be persecuted. 
We want no revenge, we want peace. The 
war is over. I expect that the Spaniards 
will stay in Cuba. They have property 
there, and their interests are there. That is 
What they believe themselves. Already they 
are 
changed conditions. They come to the Cu- 
bans now, and say, “ We are your friends 
Surely. Do you not remember that we went 
to the same school? We are good people, and 
your friends.” 

Yes, the Spaniards will remain in Cuba, 
and will live at peace with the Cubans. But 
they will find a great change. They will 
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have to compete with the Cubans on an 
equal footing. At present it is not so. The 
Spaniards have a great advantage. If a 
Cuban has a grocery store on one corner and 
a Spaniard is on the other corner the Cuban 
eannot compete with the Spaniard because 
he is taxed more for everything. This is not 
the law; it is the practice. The law on the 
face of it is equal for all men, but as ad- 
ministered it favors the Spaniard. The 
Cuban is taxed on everything, and he is 
taxed higher than the Spaniard. All that 
will have to go; and in place of it we will 
have equal opportunity. 

Cuba,—if we Cubans have our will and 
realize our aspirations; and we have no 
doubt that this will be brought about by 
the kind assistance of the United States,— 
will set up as an independent Republic. We 
are opposed to annexation to the United 
States, and we are opposed to union with 
any other country, there is no sentiment 
among us that favors closer relations with 
Mexico, for instance. 

The population of Cuba now is between 
1,200,000 and 1,300,000. The soldiers in the 
field number about 30,000. They are camped 
at various places. General Menocal, two or 
three miles from Havana, has five thousand 
men at least; General Carrillo at Las Villas 
near the Great Trocha has three of four 
thousand men, and the remainder are in 
camp among the hills in various parts of 
Cuba. 

They are waiting patiently to hear the 
news that their powerful friend the United 
States has added one more favor to the 
many it has done already by lending them 
the money with which to begin the new life 
of the Cuban nation—money which they can 
easily repay. When the good news arrives 
and the Cuban soldiers receive money to 
keep them and their families from starving 
during the year that is coming the Cuban 
army will melt away and the soldiers will 
become shopkeepers and farmers again. 
All the bitter, bitter past will be forgotten, 
and the Gem of the Antilles, so long trodden 
under foot by a merciless oppressor, will go 
forward into a bright and glorious future. 











ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CONTRASTS. 


BY HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD, 


AvuTuor or “ WEALTH AGartnst COMMONWEALTH,” “ LABOR COPARTNERSHIP,” Etc. 


ANGLOMANIA and Anglophobia are the ex- 
tremes, the vices of a habit of mind of which 
the mean—trying to learn from the good and 


bad of others—is a virtue. The observant 


traveler in England does not find much to 
confirm the impression, chorused so loudly 
in many American circles, that the public 
life of England is vastly superior in its vir- 
tue and efficiency to that of this country. 

The English press is not saturated, as ours 
sometimes is, with denunciations of official 
misconduct; but indications are not lacking 
that this is not because there are fewer er- 
rors, but because there are fewer exposures. 
By ages of prescription, society in England 
has settled down into many ruts of con- 
ventionality, very deep, which have almost 
more than the force of law. Public plain- 
speaking with regard to either personal or 
official misconduct is opposed to the custom 
of the English. The libel law has something 
to do with this. In England a man who 
drags an abuse into the light in which in- 
dividual reputations are involved, if called 
into court for libel, finds himself snarled in 
& procedure far more costly and serious 
than that known to our jurisprudence. 

A picturesque instance of the dangers run 
by the reformer in England is furnished by 
the fate that befell Mr. Stead when he 
startled the world with his ‘“ Maiden Trib- 
ute” a few years ago. The exposure he 
made of the coruption of youth was terrible 
and convincing. The only punishment in- 
flicted in consequence was that visited upon 
the reformer himself, who was promptly 
sent to jail. All the guilty men and women 
escaped. 

When I was in England the public was 
incredulously listening to intimations of 
gross impropriety in the relations between 
the officials of the Post-Office Department 
and the Telephone Company. An official 
very high in the postal department, with a 
titled handle to his name, had taken advan- 
tage of his powers to make an arrangement 
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with the company by which the develop- 
ment of the Government’s telephone business 
had been crippled; and he had thereupon dis- 
appeared by resignation from the service of 
the Government to reappear immediately _ 
in the service of the telephone concern he 
had enriched. When an investigation was 
proposed by Parliament, this faithless offi- 
cial was actually at first named as a member 
of the committee which was to investigate 
his own acts; tho this was not carried out. 

Some Americans point to English muni- 
cipal government as far superior to their 
own, and so it is in some respects; but noth- 
ing more contemptuous of public safety or 
comfort; nothing dearer and more _ ineffi- 
cient; nothing more strongly suggestive of 
official corruption exists in American life 
than what is revealed by the facts of the 
supply of water in London by the various 
private water companies which have a 
monopoly there. What would New York, or 
Boston, or Chicago think of a régime ‘in 
which the water supplied to them was the 
color of weak chocolate—and not very weak 
at that—swarming, as shown by analysis, 
with bacteria; not supplied to the upper 
stories of houses of even moderate hight; 
and when it suited the convenience of the 
companies, shut off altogether for hours at 
a time day after day ? This is what is going 
on at this moment in parts of London. The 
people of London have moved again and 
again to put an end by Parliamentary in- 
vestigation and action to this state of things; 
but at every step they have encountered in 
Parliament, in the press and elsewhere a 
defiant and successful opposition. So far 
these private water monopolists have been 
able to control Parliament absolutely and 
with as ruthless and cynical a disregard 
for the rights of the public as has ever been 
shown in America by any street-car com- 
pany or gas trust. 

This treatment which the British public 
have so far been compelled to endure is not 
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only as oppressive as anything in American 
experience, but concerns a necessity of life 
even more important than others as to which 
we submit to similar wrongs; for water is 
certainly more indispensable than artificial 
light or rapid transit. 

In a letter just received from an English 
friend, who stands in one of the best “ con- 
ning-towers ” in London, he writes: 

The difference between legislative corruption 
here and in the United States of America is 
’ that here it takes the form of titles, court pres- 
sure, finding jobs for younger sons, and such 
indirect influences ; 
which by no means exhausts the list. If 
there is any difference between the corrup- 
tion of which we complain and that which 
prevails in England, it is, perhaps, that ours 
as being grosser and newer is less danger- 
ous. Our corruption is, at least, not yet re- 
spectable. The immaculate—often titled— 
respectability with which English corrup- 
tion fronts the world presents a terrifying 
face to the reformer who seeks to pluck 
up courage to attack it. 

Co-operation is another field in which com- 
parisons are often made between England 
and America to our disadvantage. The Eng- 
lish co-operative development is a very won- 
derful thing, and too much cannot be said 
in praise of the indomitable, intelligent, 
practical way in which English work- 
ingmen have put their threepences together 
week after week in grocery and dry-goods 
clubs, in a program of what has been called 
by Mrs. Sidney Webb “emancipation by 
penny subscription.” They have developed 
business results totaling hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. They have also realized in 
many a fascinating actuality some of the 
finest visions of social progress that stirred 
the heads and hearts of the great reformers 
of the early part of the century. Such are 
the one hundred and sixty Labor Copartner- 
ship mills, factories and farms, with an an- 
nual product of $11,000,000, in which in Great 
Britain to-day the employé is owner and 
often director. 

But America has been co-operating also. 
While the English have far surpassed us in 
industrial co-operation, we have gone ahead 
of them in political co-operation. The great- 
est co-operative achievement in the history 
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of mankind is the welding into a common 
citizenship of multifarious races which we 
have been accomplishing under the Stars 
and Stripes. ‘“ Justice,” Emerson says, “ sat- 
isfies all men, red, white, black gnd yellow.” 
This political co-operation, and the social 
coalescence that is going along with it, is a 
work that points to an even grander con- 
summation in the future than the co-opera- 
tion in England. Our political co-operation, 
too, is the necessary antecedent of the indus- 
trial and social which will follow it. Union 
must move along the lines of greatest need, 
which are the lines of least resistance. 

The co-operative store of the English model 
has never been widely successful in Amer- 
ica, but in other fields American co-opera- 
tion is developing rapidly. Our building- 
and-loan and our mutual-insurance societies 
are doing a wonderful work. Co-operation 
among our farmers in the establishment of 
creameries, and even in the purchase of sup- 
plies, is prospering and is spreading into 
new fields. Farmers learning that they can 
act together in creameries, naturally go on 
to do so in other things. The farmers of a 
successful co-operative creamery at Am- 
herst, Mass., are now proposing to establish 
a co-operative bakery. The farmers’ granges 
are making themselves felt in procuring the 
passage of pure-food laws and other useful 
legislation in their States. The grange stores 
have not been successful; but new methods 
of co-operative merchandising are being in- 
troduced, as in Michigan where the members 
of the grange bulk their orders and supply 
themselves by contract from the best bid- 
der they can get among the wholesale mer- 
chants, 

This line of evolution is like that which 
has been followed in Ireland.. The farmers 
there, under the leadership of the Hon. Hor- 
ace Plunkett, have developed a very suc- 
cessful and extensive system of co-operative 
creameries. ‘To this they are now adding 
the co-operative supply of their seeds, ma- 
chinery, manures, and the co-operative sale 
of dairy and other products. They have not 
attempted the co-operative store, but they 
have gone into merchandising in another 
way, perhaps even more practical. Like the 
American farmers just spoken of they com- 
bine their purchases; but, with a regard for 
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the local shopkeeper, which is probably as 
wise as it is kindly, they make the distribu- 
tion through him. This is a variation of the 
co-operative store which one would think 
might be adopted in this country with great 
benefit. It. reduces the difficulties of co- 
operative organization to a minimum. All 
that is required is that people of like mind, 
either in town or country, form a club to buy 
their supplies in quantity. The neighboring 
storekeeper has in his hands all the organi- 
zation needed for procuring and distributing 
the goods. Whether the successful bid was 
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made by him or some distant wholesaler, 
he can attend to the distribution. In this 
way the consumers get the benefit of co- 
operation without the difficulties of under- 
taking to organize a depot and a system of 
purchase and delivery. There are, no doubt. 
many thousands of American middlemen— 
hard pressed by the competitive system— 
who would be glad to place their facilities 
in this way at the disposal of co-operative 
clubs. This might prove to be, in many 
cases, a short cut to the co-operative store, 
at least for a beginning. 


Winnetka, Iti. 


PROFESSOR BUDDE’S LECTURES. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


PROFESSOR BUDDE’s views should be re- 
ceived with every mark of curtesy and re- 
spect. That the professor of Hebrew and 
. Old Testament Exegesis in the University 
of Strasburg, himself a man of distinguished 
attainment, should turn aside from his 
work to visit America for the purpose of 
giving a course of lectures upon his special- 
ty—lectures shaped to present his most ad- 
vanced views to select audiences—is a mat- 
ter of no small moment; it is a compliment 
which we all should acknowledge; it marks 
the place which America may be thought 
worthy of taking in the scholarship of the 
world. The small committee of gentlemen 
who have brought him here in the line with 
Professors Rhys-Davids, Brinton and 
Cheyne, are deserving of all the praise 
which we are glad to hear has attended 
the lectures in Chicago, Ithaca, New Haven, 
Boston and this city. 

His subject, “ The Religion of Israel from 
the Earliest Times to the Exile,” is just now 
of wide interest. It is everywhere known 
that the traditional views of the Bible and 
Israelite history are being subjected to thor- 
ough and searching revision, and that many 
scholars have already reached novel and, 
for them, settled, even if revolutionary, 
opinions. Professor Budde since his notable 
book, ‘“‘ Urgeschichte,” has been widely 
known as a leader of thought; he is still in 


the prime of Lis powers, and would be sure 
to have something to say well worth hear- 
ing. It would be strange if it should 
not be found novel. He announced his 
theme in the first lecture. It was to prove 
that the religion of the Israelites, the wor- 
ship of Yahweh, or Jehovah, was not original 
with them, but was derived from the Ken- 
ites. He regards the Old Testament narra- 
tives as sufficiently historical as to the gen- 
eral course of events, though untrustworthy 
in many details. The patriarchs, for ex- 
ample, are not to be regarded as historic 
characters. He of course encounters the 
difficulty that arises when he seizes upon 
certain minutiz of detail in the narrative 
which seem corroborative of his views, and 
bases his argument upon them, while he 
relegates many similar and sometimes more 
notable ones to the realm of myth. He be- 
lieves that some Hebrews came out of 
Egypt in an exodus—a family or families. 
They were led by Mdses, one of their num- 
ber, who had lived for many years in Ara- 
bia. There he had fallen in with the Ke 
nites, a family of Midian, and had been ad- 
dressed by their God, Yahweh, in the incl- 
dent of the burning bush. In his name he 
had returned, and persuading his people to 
so far adopt the new religion as to be will- 
ing to follow him, he had successfully led 
them out. In the wilderness, with the aid 
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of Jethro, his father-in-law, he established 
the people in the new cult, which was hence- 
forth their distinctive faith. 

Yahweh held his grdund in the subsequent 
career of Israel only by the hardest. The 
struggle with the gods of Canaan lasted to 
the time of the captivity, and was rein- 
forced on their side from time to time by the 
introduction of outside heathenism. The in- 
cidents of Jetheo, and Jael, and particularly 
of the Rechabites, as told in Jeremiah 35, he 
made to do continual service in sustaining 
his positions. They were representatives 
or survivors of the old Kenite faith, mark- 
ing the historic line. The national growth 
and the religious development of Israel were 
a matter of. time. The “tribe of Levi” 
probably began with the men who gathered 
about Moses in the scene in Exodus 32. They 
were a group, not a tribe. By the time of 
the middle kings all priests had to be Le- 
vites, 

Yahweh remained a local god until the 
time of the prophet Amos in the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ. Then, after the destruc- 
tion of the Tyrian Baal, his omnipotence be- 
gins to be recognized. David had thought 
it proper to worship another god when he 
was outside the borders of Israel. All the 
gods were still regarded as local and nation- 
al. Under Hosea morality comes to be re- 
garded as essential to the worship of Yah- 
weh. This was the prophet’s discovery in 
seeking to understand the sorrows of his 
people even after the overthrow of idolatry 
among them. To him is due the glory of lift- 
ing the religion of Israel to the high plane 
on which it afterward strives to move. Only 
now do we have the beginnings of a definite 
system of theology in the Yahweh religion, 
and the struggle between the priests and the 
prophets begins. There are “false” proph- 
ets, who do not prophesy lies of their own 
intent; Yahweh moves them to do so for 
his own purposes. After King Ahaz’s alli- 
ance with Assyria, Isaiah went into retire- 
ment for a period of years and devoted him- 
self to training a small school of disciples 
of Yahweh, for whose instruction some of 
the chapters of his prophecy were written. 
To Isaiah Yahweh’s holiness must destroy 
all that is incompatible with it; his point of 
View is theological rather than ethical. The 
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destruction of Sennacherib is the triumph 
of Yahweh; it brings Isaiah and his school 
again into honor. That Jerusalem is the pe- 
culiar abode of Yahweh becomes the dogma 
in Judah. To speak of the possible destruc- 
tion of the temple is a sacrilege; and when 
afterward Jeremiah prophesies the coming 
woe, his enemies appeal against him to the 
words of Isaiah. At a still later day, Hze- 
kiel in captivity sees in a vision the explana- 
tion of the fact of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem; it occurred when Yahweh was not at- 
home. 

Manasseh, whose long reign gave him spe- 
cial opportunity, introduced the star wor- 
ship of the Assyrians; but this was not alto- 
gether new, according to Professor Budde, 
who allowed himself modestly to claim nov- 
elty only for this view; the name “ Sabaoth,” 
Lord of Hosts, had concealed in it the 
idea of God of the stars, and Manasseh 
found it easy to modify the Yahweh worship 
to the new conception. Indeed, this, accord- 
ing to Professor Budde, became a real help 
to the religion of Yahweh. It showed him 
to be lord of the stars as well as of the 
earth. 

With the captivity of the Northern King- 
dom foreign settlers were introduced, who, 
after the custom of the times, soon felt the 
need of knowledge of the god of the land 
to which they had come in order to secure - 
his favor, and sent to Babylon for a priest 
of Yahweh to come to instruct them; tho 
why they should be compelled to do this, if 
Yahweh was not the god of the fields, as he 
never was, and if his peculiar home was 
not in the North, but in Judah, and, in any 
case, far the larger part of the inhabitants 
of the country never were carried away, 
the lecturer did not explain. 

The labors of the prophets even in Jeru- 
salem were not successful. The moral con- 
dition of the people grew steadily worse. 
Religion at best was a matter of ceremonial 
not divorced from actual idol worship and 
widespread moral depravity. The long- 
dreaded blow at last fell. Jerusalem was 
destroyed, the line of kings ended, and out 
of captivity arose the complete isolation of 
Israel among the nations and the possibility 
of the new career. 

Professor Budde regards the Pentateuch 
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as belonging to the times not long preceding 
the captivity. The books were written for 
a definite theological purpose, and were prop- 
erly given the name of Moses, as embody- 
ing the old traditions and expressing views 
which would have been Moses’ if he were 
alive. Deuteronomy was written in the 
time of Josiah and embodies the civil code 
of the Northerh Kingdom, together with 
the Judaic collection of Mosaic ritual and 
tradition. 

The lectures may be judged from two dif- 
ferent standpoints. As a picture of the life 
of Israel in its struggle with the surround- 
ing nations and in the growth of its own 
inner life, they were immensely interesting. 
The lecturer has the art of grouping details 
rapidly and presenting a vivid picture of 
current events, as well as of tracing the 
working of great forces and of showing the 
historic setting. But all this is quite dis- 
tinct from proving his original thesis. He 
is too fine a scholar to be dealt with lightly, 
and doubtless would have ready answer for 
many if not all suggested difficulties; but as 
he hurried along with his attractive pictures 
and his sudden generalizations, one could 
not help recalling the old Latin comment, 
In facili multus, in difficili cuivis ; he was fiu- 
ent over easy places and skipped the hard 
ones. 

One wanted to know what proof there is 
that Yahweh was the god of the Kenites. 
The name was not mentioned in the ut- 
terance at the burning bush; it is not 
said that Jethro was a Kenite. Hobab 
was, but is the identity of Jethro and 
Hobab sure? What is known about the 
Kenites anyway ? If they were a fam- 
ily or tribe of the Midianites, how can 
we harmonize this theory that they were 
the particular religious fathers and teachers 
of Israel with the fact that through Israelit- 
ish historya Midianite is synonymous with an 
enemy? In Balaam’s curse the Kenite is 
also so described. What evidence is there that 
Jael’s killing of Sisera had any such relig- 
ious significance as would show her vindi- 
cating the Kenite faith? And as for the as- 
cetic Rechabites, the commentaries have 
long been full of other suggestions which 
have quite as much verisimilitude as this 
novel one of their being the last survivors 
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of a cult of which, in the peculiar practices 
they observed, there is not the slightest his- 
toric trace. 

If Yahweh is to be regarded as the god of 
the locality because of Moses’ experiences 
in Midian, would it not be quite as well to 
go back further and, starting with Abram 
when he built an altar in Canaan to Yah- 
weh, who there appeared to him, say that 
Yahweh was the god of Canaanites?. It 
would not be difficult to find corroborative 
evidence quite as conclusive as for the Ken- 
ite theory. David, for example, in I Samuel 
26:19 complains to Saul that he is obliged to 
leave Palestine, and says: “They have driven 
me out of the inheritances of Yahweh, saying. 
Go and serve other gods.” Does not that 
mean Yahweh was the local god? 

But the main difficulty is not with the 
details of testimony. The great problem is 
to explain the rise and indestructible vital- 
ity of the righteousness which constitutes 
the distinctive character of the Hebrew 
faith. Professor Budde says the Kenite cult 
of Yahweh had no ethical character. It re- 
ceived it as the result of the “ free choice” 
of the Hebrews, taking that to be their relig- 
ion of their own will, while all other nations 
inherited their religion or had it forced upon 
them. But this is an explanation that does 
not explain. How can a “ free choice” of a 
religion give it a character which it does 
not possess ? Is there anywhere a historic 
parallel? And if it could give such an im- 
pulse, what would sustain it when the fa- 
thers were passed away? But, in fact, Is- 
rael made no such strong character-giving 
choice. They followed Moses and the lead- 
ing of his God only tentatively; they were 
ready to go back at any time; they lusted 
after Egypt continually, and their whole his- 
tory is the story of falling away from the 
faith of Jehovah and being restored only 
with the greatest difficulty. They did not 
make their religion; “their religion made 
them. It does not do to say that the concep- 
tion of a religion possessing such distinctive 
and vital power existing in that early day 
of human history is not reasonable; the ques- 
tion is simply one of fact. Before we can 
accept any other view, that view must be 
shown adequate to the situation, which this 
one is very far from appearing to be. In the 
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presence of Professor Budde’s cumulative 
and interesting historic and exegetical de- 
tails, we may be pardoned for recalling Sir 
William Hamilton’s saying, “ Facts, obser- 
vation, induction have been the watchwords 
of those who have dealt most exclusively in 
fiction.” ; 

We still wait patiently for some advocate of 
the newer evolutionary views as to the his- 
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It was an unpretentious marble stone on 
which this motto was engraved, and under- 
neath were the words “ Sacred to the mem- 
ory of Paulina George.” I had caused it to 
be placed there myself and knew well where 
to locate the spot. 

Making my way through briars and bram- 
bles I stood at last by a mound in a corner 
of the lonely cemetery. I sat down; and as 
the crests of the distant mountains glowed 
in the light of the setting sun, I recalled the 
tenderness, the humility, above all the faith- 
fulness, of that lowly life. 

She came one day previous to the war be- 
tween the States to my sister requesting to 
be employed in her family. Her master had 
given her a “ choice of a home,” she said, 
and she presented a note from him that 
spoke highly of her qualifications. My sis- 
ter at once engaged her to take the place of 
the old Mammy who had but recently died, 
and she remained with her long after the 
Emancipation. 

One day she told me of the great sorrow 
in her life. I was visiting my sister at the 
time, and had not seen Paulina for some 
years. : 

“Yer recollict Ceesar, 
she began. R 

“Oh, yes, perfectly,” I answered. ‘ He 
is living and well, I hope ?” 

“No, chile; gone home, gone home.” She 
did not speak for a moment, but sat sadly 
shaking her bent head; then, with a proud 
smile on her withered features, “ Yer jes’ 
ought’r seen him when he was a young man. 


don’t yer, Honey ?” 
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tory of the’religion of Israel to answer the 
two or three fundamental questions proposed 
by Professor Robertson, of Glasgow, concern- 
ing the point I have just raised: When we 
have a new theory that embraces all the 
facts and discloses the sources of power, 
we shall hail it with joy. Meanwhile Pro- 
fessor Budde may be regarded as doing val- 
uable service in helping us on toward it, 
New York City, 
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He never wuz de same Ceesar arter he went 
South.” ; 

* Tell me about it,” I said. ‘‘ Was it before 
you married him, Mammy ?” 

** No, chile, we wuz married den; jes’ seem 
somehow dere couldn’t no ’rangements be 
made to keep us togerr.” 

“Pid you have any children at that time, 
Mammy ?” 

She shook her head. “ Yer see, Honey, 
hit was all dis way, it couldn’t be holped, an’ 
I aint niver had no ill will ter nobody, thank 
Lord—I had es good er mistis’ as eber libed, 
an’ I lubed her. Pow’ful fine lookin’ ’oman, 
too,-she wuz, wid her black silk coat on 
ebery day an’ her hernanni handcher crossed 
ober her brist, an’ a pedallion pin wid ole 
Marster’s picter in hit. She allus wared slip- 
pers, come hot, come cold, wid fine black 
silk. stockings, an’ white bobinet caps tied 
un’er her chin, when she warn’t no sech ole 
’?oman nuther. Lor’ bless: yer, Honey, she 
warn’t no mo’ like de wummin in dese days 
dan nuttin’. Ketch her wearin’ waterfalls, 
an’ hoops, an’ sech, ter be keeping up wid de 
fashion—she say she wuz ‘a widder indeed.’ 

* Well, as I wuz tellin’ you, I wuz jes’ fo’ 
years ole when my Mammy die, an’ Mistis’ 
tuck me in her room from dat time on. 
Sometimes now when I air sittin’ in der 
chimbley corner fust ting I know I ain’t 
know nuttin’, an’ I starts up. ‘ Lina—Lina,’ 
I hears ole Mistis callin’, ‘ wake-up dar, you 
lazy gal!’ 

“Yer see I had ter knit jes’ so many 
rounds a day on my stockin’, an’ I wuz so 
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sleepy haided Mistis’ wuz allus crackin’ my 
haid wid her little thimble ter wake me up. 
She wuz moughty ’dulgent to me do’, fur all 
dat, an’ all de folks on de farm say I wuz 
de wust spiled gal dey eber seed, but I 
warn’t cyan nuttin’ about dat. I jes stay by 
Mistis’ an’ do de bes’ I could fur her ’twell 
I got to be ’bout sixteen, an’ wen I look in de 
glass I jes’ couldn’t holp seein’ I wuz de bes’ 
lookin’ ’oman on Mistis’ place. Lor’, Honey, 
my eyes wuz bright an’ black es sloes, an’ 
sech smooth skin like satin, wid a heap of 
color in my cheeks. 

“Well, Mars Jeems he wuz Mistis’ onliest 
chile. He wuz grown ’bout dat time an’ 
come home from de ’Varsity of Virginny, 
an’ Eph he wuz de boy ole Marster git him 
fur his body-sarvent fo’ he die. Marse 
Jeems tink dar warn’t nobody like Epb- 
raim, an’ dey warn’t nurr fur meanness; 
Lor’, do’, he wuz smart, smart es a briar, 
read’n’ write an’ ’peat potry jes’ like Marse 
Jeems fur de wurl’. 

“One day Mistis’ say—I wuz ’bout six- 
teen ur some sech age— Paulina, Eph Kiser 
is in lub wid you, yer Marse Jeems tells 
me.’ I wuz so ’sprised fur a minit I for- 
gits mysef an’ say a moughty sacrilegious 
an’ disrespec’ful word to Mistis’—I say, 
‘*Fore de Lor’, Mistis’, don’ say nuttin’ ’bout 
dat nigger, I cyant bide him in my sight.’ 

“* What ’jeetions hab you ter him ?’ Mis- 
tis’ wuz sorter frownin’ when she axed me. 
I aint say nuttin’, I jes’ begin to sniff an’ 
wipe de tears ’way wid my apron. I knowed 
jes’ es well Eph dun tole Mars Jeems a 
whole rigmarole, an’ I wuz ’fraid Mistis’ 
‘sist on my marryin’ him. 

“She look at me right hard, den she say, 
‘Come hyar, Paulina.’ I tuk my apron 
down from my eyes an’ stood dar befo’ her. 
I feel pow’ful mo’nful an’ I reckon I looked 
it. ‘Don’t cry, chile!’ she say. ‘Ma’y to 
suit yosef; dat’s what yo’ Mistis’ did, only 
mna’y somebody dat b’longs to me, Paulina.’ 

“O, Honey, dat’s jes’ whar de contrari- 
ness ob human natur’ comes in. I didn’t 
want to ma’y nobody b’longing ter her. De 
next mo’nin’, I nuver will: forgit hit; hit 
wuz the fust mo’nin’ in May an’ I wuz gwine 
down ter de spring ’bout sun-up. I t’ought 
*bout how Miss Mary Melton, whar wuz 
visitin’ Mistis’ fust of May, say: ‘If yer gits 
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up soon in de mo’nin’ an’ wash yo’ face in de 
dew an’ look ober yo’ lef’ shoulder in de 
spring, you sure gwine to see de man yo’ 
gwine ma’y.’ Well, when I come ter de 
spring, I wet my face in de grass an’ look 
ober my lef’ shoulder. I wuz hopin’ to see 
a face wid bright black eyes an’ straight 
black hyar like dé Injuns, but no, jes’ a few 
patches of blue sky t’ro’ de tree tops ober de 
spring. I wuz pow’ful disappinted; but jes’ 
as I turn roun’ I cotch sight ob a pair ob 
blue pants comin’ ober de hill. Dar, now, 
1 see his pants in de spring ef I didn’t see 
he face, I say to mysef like. My heart beat 
so fas’ I couldn’ hardly git my bref. Hit 
wuz Ceesar from de ‘ Oaks,’ Dr. Spotwood’s 
ole place, an’ he had on a pair ob blue duck 
pants he young Marster dun gib him. 

““*Good mawnin’ ter yer, Miss Lina,’ he 
say when he see me. 

“TI wuz pow’ful ’fused somehow an’ I pick 
up my bucket an’ start ter go ter de house. 

“¢ Whar yer gwine, Lina, gal ?’ he say. 

“He come close an’ lay he han’ moughty 
tenderlike but firm ober mine on de handle 
ob de bucket. ‘Don’t go. I wanter ax yer 
somethin’.’ 

“He had a monstrous purty, clear, bright 
skin, an’ I see de color mountin’ up ter he 
temples es I raised my eyes ter his’n. Den 
he say, sorter settin’ he teef tergerer, ‘Is 
yer gwine ma’y Eph ?’ 

““*Ma’y Eph ?’ I say. ‘ Fore de Lor’, no.’ 

“He drew in a long breff den an’ de con- 
sarned look went out’n he eyes. 

“* Who said hit, Cesar ?’ 

“WNuver min’, Lina. Yer duu say “ Fore 
de Lor’, no;” dat’s nuff, leetle gal.’ 

“He put he arm roun’ my waist an’ 
whisper en my ear: ‘Oh, my Lina, say yer 
gwine ma’y me.’ 

“J dunno all we say arter dat, but I tole 
him what Mistis’ say ’bout I better not have 
nobody didn’t b’long ter her, an’ we went 
on ter de house, he carryin’ ob de bucket. 

“We walk moughty slew, an ain’t say much 
ter on’nurr do’; but I nuver wuz so happy in 
all my life afo’. De birds wuz twitterin’ in 
de trees, an’ one leetle brown feller flew 
cross de paf wid a straw in he mouf, an’ 
Ceesar say ‘ Look dar, Lina! Dis time nex’ 
year we dun buil’ our nes’.’ 

“ Den we went in ter de house, an’ Cesar 
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*livered de note ter Mistis’, wait fer de 
answer, an’ start on he way back home. I 
had dun mos’ clean up Mistis’ room when 
Emmie (she wuz de washer woman) run in. 
‘Ceesar dun daid,’ she say, ‘down at de 
spring.’ When I got out de do’, fur I run 
es hard es I could, all de han’s in de fiel’s 
flung down hoes an’ sech an’ wuz runnin’ 
to de spring. Mistis’ she wuz gone, too, 
wid de bottle of camphire. When I come 
close ter de spring I see her kneelin’ down 
by de po’ boy, he haid mos’ bruk wid a 
rock. 


“He soon come to do’ arter dey rub him 
some, an’ when he seed me he call me. Mis- 
tis’ tell me come close ter him, an’ she move 
*way. Den he whisper an’ tell me it wuz 
Eph Kiser hit him wid a rock, an’ fo’ I 
knowed hit he dun go off agin in a daid 
faint. All dat time Ephraiam standin’ dar, 
nobody suspicionin’ him. De ole Debbil his- 
self warn’t no mo’ ’ceitful dan dat nigger. 

“Well, Coesar wuz sick a long time wid 
his haid, an’ he aint nuyer tole yit hit wuz 
Eph what mos’ kilt him. He wuz so good- 
hearted an’ didn’t want nobody ter git inter 
trouble. Hit warn’t long now fo’ de en’ ob 
June come an’ Marse Jeems he dun take 
high honor at de ’Varsity, Mistis’ say. He 
tole he ma he want her have a fine time dat 
summer, an’ want some young ladies ’vited 
dar ter spen’ de summer—his cousins, you 
know, Honey—an’ so Mistis’ did an ’um an’ 
sech times de ole place ain’t nuver see. I 
boun’. You knows all ’bout hit—dem great 
dinners, an’ rindin’ roun’ in de big kerridge, 
an’ horseback, an’ dancin’ at night in de par- 
lor ter ole Billy’s fiddle, wid one ob de boys 
playin’ de bones, an’ nudder one de banjer. 

“T wish I could ’member de names ob all 
ob ’em dar dat summer. I tink of ’em 
byme-by. Dar wuz one de gent’mans mos’ 
make ’em all kill dersefs laffin’. Call hesef 
Mose Addams, but Mistis’ tell me his name. 
I tink ob hit presently. He make up songs 
*bout de good times dey wuz havin’. I recol- 
lict one ob de vuses now. Miss Kate an’ 
Miss Letty sing hit on dere guitars. 


“* Such dinin’ in an’ such dinin’ out, 
Such rollin’ ober rocky stones-ses, 
By Gosh! I tink it is a sin 
De way dey lib at Philip Jones-ses.’ 
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“Den anudder vus say: 


*** Miss Mary Stanard she wuz dar, 
So me-lodious wuz her tones-ses, 
An’ anudder gal dat had black hyar, 
An’ many mo’ at Philip Jones-ses.’ 


“ Miss Kate she teach me dem words, an’ 
Lor’! talk about Miss Mary Stanard, she 
couldn’t sing nuttin’ like Miss Kate and 
Miss’ Letty—dey wuz two sisters, an’ Miss 
Letty had de beautifullest haid of curly hyar 
I eber seed, jes’ de color ’lasses candy! But 
Lor’, Honey, dat Miss Kate! you jes’ oughter 
had seed her up ter all de pranks an’ fool- 
ishness you eber hearn tell ob. Dat same 
gent’man I dun tole you ’bout, dem two 
wuz pow’ful frien’ly, an’ makin’ fun ob 
all de tothers. Dey used to hab sup- 
per in dem days in de parlor, an’ 
de nex’ night Miss Kate she fix up 
a waiter, an’ make Alfred han’ it ’round fo’ 
he take de supper in. Dar dey all settin’ 
‘round waiting fur de hot muffins an’ Sally 
Lunn, chicken salad an’ sech, when in Alfred 
walk, moughty dignified, wid de waiter. I 
wuz listenin’ outside de winder on de back 
po’ch, an’ Miss Kate she say, ‘ De ones dat’s 
had sech bad colds wuz de ones de waiter 
wuz ’tended fur—folks wid sech bad colds 
ortern’tter habsupper.’ Goodness knows what 
warn’t on dat waiter!—mutton suet plasters 
an’ boneset tea an’ ’lasses stewed wid lard, 
an’ some sort lily-salve to grease der noses 
wid,—an’ all de time Alfred handin’ it 
’round, Miss Kate sayin’ tings. makin’ ’em 
laff, ’till Mistis’ tell Alfred take all dat stuff 
out her parlor at once. 

“You eber hyar ob Miss Tilly Cyarter, 
Honey ? Well, dat wuz de summer Marse 
Jeems fall in lub wid her, an’ hit create a 
pow’ful disturbance twixt Mistis’ and Marse 
Jeems when Mistis’ foun’ it out; ’cas’ she 
wuz Mistis’ niece an’ Mistis’ say mos’ de 
saine as Marse Jeems’ sister. Dey suttenly 
fool Mistis’ do’ dat summer, she never ’spi- 
cioned ’em ’tall, an’ me nudder, twell, one 
mornin’, fo’ de udder ladies wuz up and 
Charles—de house sarvent—an’ me jes’ 
sweepin’ out de halls, we hyar tip, tip, tip 
comin’ down de big steps, an’. Miss Tilly 
flew pas’ us jes’ like a rose leaf in her pink 
lawn dress. Charles say ‘Hi!’ He open de 
do’ goin’ out on de leetle side po’ch by de 
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flower gyarden, an’ Marse Jeems he waitin’ 
dar fur her, an’ dey walk on down towar’s 
de summer house dey call de ‘ Ladies’ 
Bower,’ in de shrubbery. 

“But arter a while de summer gone an’ 
all of ’em gone but Miss Tilly. She sutten’y 
wuz ’fraid ob de dark, an’ nuttin’ gwine do 
but I had ter sleep in her room on a pallet, 
an’ den we got pow’ful confidants. I tole 
ber all ’bout Ceesar an’ me being in lub wid 
one nudder, an’ how I want ax Mistis’ to let 
me hab him, but I wuz ’fraid, an’ she say 
she gwine hab dat weddin’ come off fo’ she 
leave dar—an’ she did, Honey. She jes’ tu’n 
Mistis’ ’roun’ her finger, an’ one night when 
I wuz rubbin’ Mistis’ foots fo’ she went ter 
sleep, she say, ‘ Paulina, who gwine rub my 
feet arter you gets ma’ied ?’ ‘Dar, now,’ 
I say, ‘ Miss Tilly dun tole her.’ I say dis 
right low. ‘I is, Mistis’,’ I say out loud. 
‘Jes’ let me ma’y Cesar an’ I stay right 
here wid yer jes’ es long as I lib.’ Byme- 
by she say, ‘ Paulina, ef yer will hab Cesar 
yer will sure hab trouble, but I ’spose dar 
aint no holp fur hit. Go ’long and do es yer 
thoose.’ 


“T couldn’t t'ink what Mistis’ mean by sech 
talk, so I jes’ went on fixin’ me and Miss 
Tilly. She wuz a pow’ful han’ ter rummage, 
so she got de keys from Mistis’ an’ we went 
up into de ole garret, whar Mistis’ keep all 
de finery she had when she wuz a young 
lady, an’ her Ma’s an’ Pa’s tings, too. I 


never seed so many fine cloes befo’. Miss 
Tilly dress up in a pale blue silk, all kivered 
wid lace flounces in front, an’ a long satin 
train, all flowered wid roses, dat reach from 
here to de do’. She say Mistis’ wor’ dat 
when she went cross de water. an’ wuz 
sented ter de Queen at Cote, she say, and 
she show me how eberybody hab ter back 
out de room—cyant twis’ dey back on de 
Queen, Honey, but ef all on ’em had all dat 
coat layin’ out dar behin’, Goodness knows 
how dey walk ober hit steppin’ back. An’ den 
sum de comicallist cloe’s in dat garret ob 
Mistis’ pa’s—‘ Rigimentals,’ Miss Tilly say 
dey wuz. ; 

“*How do I look in my great grand- 
father’s cock-hat, Paulina ?’ she say. ‘ Did 
yer know he wuz a sojer in de Rebolu- 
tion ?’ 

* Well, she come down at las’ wid a plaid 
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silk wrapper, green and pink, an’ I follow 
*long in Mistis’ room arter her. 

“* Will yer gib dis ter Paulina, Aunt ?’ 
she say, holdin’ hit up high wid her pretty 
white han’s; an’ Mistis’ cry an’ wipe her 
eyes wid her hancher. Den Miss Tilly look 
sorry, but Mistis’ say, ‘ Yes, yes, I will gib 
hit ter my faithful Paulina ’—dem wuz her 
*zact words—an’ Miss Tilly fix hit fur my 
secon’ day’s dress an’ she gib me a white 
muslin ob hers to git ma’ied in, an’ de Metho- 
dis’ preacher ma’y us in Mistis’ own dinin’ 
room, an’ we had de bigges’ supper in de 
kitchen, an’ dance all night in de room ober 
hit; an’ arter dat Mistis gib me dat room fur 
mine, an’ dere warn’t no white lady in de 
lan’ no happier den Paulina. 

“One night--we had been ma’ied six 
months or mo’, I rickin, an’ hit wuz a cold, 
drizzly night in March—Csesar come home 
late, an’ while he wuz sittin’ dar by de fire 
drinkin’ his coffee, I see he gaze in de fire 
in a moughty pitiful sorter way, an’ I ax 
him, ‘What marter, Honey ?’ 

“He ain’t say nuffin, jes’ spruce up in he 
chair, an’ ’gin talkin’ ’bout somethin’ else, 
an’ I fergot all ’bout hit. Ebery time do’ 
now he come home I see de same fur-’way 
look in he eyes. Yer know, Honey, how a 
wife see trouble long fo’ she dun bin tole by 
de man she lub, but ebery time I ax. Ceesar 
he say, ‘’Tain’t nuttin’ marter, Lina.’ 

“ At las’ one night I dun stood hit es long 
as I could. I says ter him, ‘Honey, yer 
needn’t tell me no mo’ dey ain’t nuttin’ de 
marter—I is got sense fur ter see dere is, an’ 
I knows hit.’ Den he sorter laff ter hesef 
an’ say, ‘ Oh, Lina, I jes’ seekin’ ’lig’on, dat’s 
all.” ‘I ain’t heerd yer callin’ on de Lor’, 
nor moanin’ ner nuttin’,’ I say. 

“*QLor!’ he say, serter un’er his breff. ‘1 
ain’t neber call on de Lor’ es hard in my 
life es I is dun lately.’ I went ober to him 
an’ put my han’ on he haid. 

‘“** Ceesar,’ I say, ‘don’t keep nuttin’ from 
me, Honey—tell me what is burdenin’ yo’ 
min’.’ And den he put he haid down on he 
arm on de table an moan, ‘ Wait er while, 
wait er. while, Lina; mebbe arter all what 
I is ’fraid ob ain’t gwine happ’n.’ 

“He pulled me down den on he lap an’ lay 
he haid on my shoulder, an’ de tears made 
my cotton sleeve wet. ‘Oh, my Lina!’ he 
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say, “my po’ leetle gal, my po’ leetle gal!’ 
Den I put my face ’gainst his’n an’ say: ‘Is 
yer got inter trubble wid de oberseer ? 
Won’t yer tell me, Ceesar.’ Presently he 
say, ‘I is ’fraid Marster gwine to Texas ter 
lib.’ 

“* Well,’ I say, feelin’ sorter ‘lieved, ‘ yer 
ain’t boun’ ter go, is yer?’ 

“*T "longs ter ’em,’ he say, wipin’ he eyes 
on my apron. 

“*T pb’lieve de ole Doctor will sell yer ter 
Mistis,’ I say. He shake he haid. ‘I is de 
butler, Lina. How is dey gwine do ’dout 
me? Marster tole me dat fo’ I ma’ied yer.’ 

“Well, we talk a long time dat night an’ 
he tole me how all de winter he had been 
listenin’ ter ’em talkin’, ’bout byin’ lan’ in 
. Texas, an’ takin’ all der people dere ter 
raise craps. I ery mos’ all night, but arter 
I got a leetle res’ in de mo’nin’ fo’ day, I feel 
better. Jes’ es soon es I could I tell Mistis’, 
an’ she say she wuz sorry fur me, and she 
gwine try buy Cesesar. She look at me do’, 
so pitiful, I know she ain’t got much hope 
ob so doin’; an’ sure enuff, when she went 
ter see de ole Doctor he say, ‘ Cesar wuth 
mo’ money dan she had ter pay fur him.’ 
He say ‘ De Presiden’ ob de Urnited States 
ain’t gwine hab Cesar.’ 

“Den de spring come an’ go, but dar 
warn’t no music in de birds’ t’roats fur 
Lina, an’ de flowers bloom so pertty, but I 
ain’t take no notice on ’em much, an’ ’pear 
like de sunshine eben wuz mo’nful, like sum- 
body laffin’ at yer ’caus’ yo’ heart is bustin’. 
An’ long bout dat time when de ole place 
uster be de happies’—fur de wheat fiel’s wuz 
yaller in de sunlight, an’ soon de cradlers 
an’ de gleaners would begin der work—Czex- 
sar tole me de day bin sot fur him to leabe 
me. ‘Dey wuz gwine in Augusi,’ he say, 
‘ter hab der pleasan’ weather ter trabel 
‘cross country in.’ Lor’, honey, I run in ter 
Mistis’ an’ fell down on my knees, an’ I 
kiss her feet, an’ I tole her I lobe her better 
dan enybody on dis earth but Cesar. But, 
oh, please, please, sell me, and lemme go wid 
him. Den she cotch my hyar an’ try to liff 
me up an’ she say: ‘ Paulina, in a few mo’ 
years—haps months—I will be gone. I hab 
a ’sease,’ she say; ‘ mabbe it will take me off 
at enny minnit; but eben ef I would sell yer, 
an’ Doctor Spotswood would buy yer, yer 
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couldn’t trabel now;’ an’ when she say dat I 
cover my face wid my apun an’ cry. 

“* Wait,’ she say, ‘ wait patient, an’ I will 
add a cobcil ter my will, an’ when I die yer 
will be. free.’ 

“Oh, Honey, den I didn’t sob no mo’. I 
coulder kiss de dust frum dem leetle black 
slippers, but she wouldn’t lemme. She jes’ 
say, ‘ Po’ faithful creeter you is, Paulina.’ 

“TI brush ’way all tears now, an’ cheered 
up pow’ful. I wuz young, an’ yer know 
young folks is full ob hope; an’ when Ceesar 
come an’ I tell him what Mistis’ say, he 
brace up too, an’ we bof’ feel better. 

“ But, oh, chile, when dat awful mo’nin’ 
come an’ de caravan start fur Texas wid der 
kerridge an’ kivered wagons, an’ folks ridin’ 
an’ walkin’, hit wuz de mo’nfullest fun’ral 
*cession ter me dat eber wuz. Emmie went 
wid me ter de big gate whar de wagons 
would pass, an’ whar Ceesar gwine jine ’em, 
an’ Emmie say she would wait at Aunt 
Lucy’s cabin in de woods fer me. 

“Cuesar he come on ahead ob de wagons, 
an’ I dun tole him I wuz comin’ out ter de 
big gate ter tell him good-by. We dun stood 
dar so often laffin’ an’ talkin’ fo’ we wuz 
ma’ied. When I seed him I wuz sorry I had 
come, fur it mos’ bruk my heart. He kiss 
me ober and ober again, an’ say not fer me 
to min’, he gwine git he young marster ter 
write ter me soon, an’ I mustn’t furgit what 
Mistis’ tole me ’*bout settin’ me free; an’ 
somehow or nudder I liked ter see him go 
back an’ git in one ob dem kivered wagons— 
but oh, Honey, dat same Ceesar whar went 
’way nuver came back no mo’; but I kin 
allus see him standin’ wid de gate-latch in 
he han’, so tall an’ han’some. Den dat night 
my baby wuz bo’n, an’ I wuz out’n my haid, 
dey say, all night an’ didn’t know nobody 
’roun’ me, an’ when I did come ter my senses 
I see Mistis settin’ dar holdin’ a leetle baby. 
Den I call her, an’ she start up quick wid 
sech a pleased look on her face, an’ come ter 
de bed an’ lay a leetle gal down by me, an’ 
say she wuz two days ole. 

“JT couldn’t tink *bout nuttin’ den, but 
when I git better I notice Mistis’ moughty 
pale, but she tuck heap intrus’ in de baby, 
an’ I name hit ‘Amy’ arter her. Den fo’ 
she wuz two weeks ole, Emmie went ter 
Mistis room one mo’nin’, an’ foun’ my dear 
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ole Mistis daid in her bed. I jes t’ought it 
would kill me when dey come runnin’ in wid 
de dredful news, an’ hit seem I didn’t hab 
no comfort lef’ me but Ceesar’s chile; but hit 
seems ter me I wuz sorry I dun brought de 
po’ leetle innocen’ t’ing in sech a trubbled 
worl’, an’ hit a gal, too. 

“Well, arter de funeral hit cum ter my 
min’ what Mistis’ dun say ’bout settin’ me 
free, an’ in a few days Marse Jeems open he 
Mar’s will, but dey ain’t fin’ no cobcil nor 
nuttin’ ter say I wuz free. Po’ ting, she ain’t 
know her en’ wuz so near, an’ her lawyer 
had her will ’way off sumwhar, dey say, when 
she die. I tole Marse Jeems do’ what he mar 
say, an’ he tell me he gwine see ’bout hit. 

“So de days went on, an’ when my leetle 
Amy wuz two months ole I got my furst 
letter from Ceesar. Eph brung it to me ’case 
he allus went arter de’ mail, an’ yer know I 
tole yer he could read an’ write moughty 
well hesef, so 1 axed him ter read de letter; 
an’ Ceesar say he wuz well an’ hope when de 
letter reach me hit would fin’ me *joyin’ de 
same blessin’—an’ when he wuz writin’ dey 
wuz in Louisiany, an’ hadn’t got ver Texas 
as yit, an’ I mus’ keep a stiff upper lip (dat 
what he say) an’ be true ter him ’case he 
allus would be ter his own Lina. Hit was 
a pow’ful holp ter me, dat letter, an’ I t’ank 
Eph fer bringin’ it ter me, an’ he say he 
would answer it fer me, an’ so he did. Eph 
had been moughty perlite ter me an’ Ceesar 
eber since we got ma’ied, ’case we nuver say 
nuttin’ bout he tryin’ to hurt Cesar, I rick- 
on, but somehow arter Ceesar wuz gone I 
hate Eph wus an’ I eber did befo’. But 
when he brung me de letter an’ seem so 
anxious ter write fer me, hit kinder made 
me feel bad ter tink I had ’spicions ’bout 
him. 

“Marse Jeems now got ter drinkin’ 
moughty hard an’ leadin’ sech a fas’ life, 
fust one an’ den nudder ob us went ter pay 
he debts, but me an’ Eph he say he neber 
gwine sell long as he hab a crus ob bread fur 
us ter eat. Well, seben long years pass 
’way. I work fer Marse Jeems faithful. I 
cook an’ wash an’ keep he house de bes’ I 
could, an’ he keep promisin’ he gwine set me 
free, but he say he need me so, an’ he did, 
Honey. He couldn’t get ‘long ’tall widout 
me, I know. 
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“ An’ den de wust ting happen dey could 
ter me. My po’ leetle gal, so purty an’ jes’ 
lik’ her daddy—Lor’, Honey, I cyarnt speak 
ob hit now, hit hurts me so; but I use ter 
pray in dem days ter die an’ go home wid 
her to res’; when one day a letter come ter 
Marse Jeems. He sont fur me an’ read hit 
ter me. Hit wuz from de ole doctor, an’ he 
say Cresar in pow’ful bad healt’. Dat cli- 
mate nuver suit him nohow, he say, an’ ef 
he didn’t get better soon he wuz gwine ter 
sen’ him back ter ole Virginny. Eph wuz 
stan’in’ dar when Marse Jeems read de let- 
ter, an’ dat night he knock on de do’ ob my 
room. 

“* What yer want, Ephraim ?’ I say as I 
open de do’. : 

“*T tought you mought want a letter 
writ,’ he say, sorter pushin’ by me like he 
comin’ in. 

“*No, I is ’bleeged ter yer,’ I say, an’ I 
shet de do’ in his face. I lock it den an’ 
went ter de winder ter pull hit down, an’ 
he stan’in’ dar wid sech a look on his face 
es I nuver will fergit. 

“Frum dat night he pussicute me. He 
say Csesar had de consumption, an’ I-warn’t 
neber gwine ter see him no mo’. How 
I did ’spise him! I could a kilt him, but 
‘twarn’t no use in tellin’ Marse Jeems; he 
wouldn’t take no notice ob nuttin’ dat nig- 
ger say. Den I stop gittin’ any letters ’tall, 
an’ one mo’nin’ Eph say he drumpt de night 
befo’ Ceesar wuz dead. I tell him ter keep 
he dreams ter hesef. I didn’t want hyar 
nuttin’ he had ter say ’bout Cesar. A few 
days arter dat he come ter me an’ say, 
‘Lina, I swar I seed Cesar or his spirit, one 
todder, on de aige ob dem woods. I wuz 
settin’ in de do’, an’ I see sumtin’ come out 
de woods an’ stan’ under a tree a leetle off 
in de fiel’. “ Hi!” I say, “ who dat an’ what 
he arter ?” I creep ’roun’ ter de side of him, 
an’ when I git right clos’, I see hit wuz a 
man look ’bout Ceesar’s buil’, but he look 
in de face like he did dat day he wuz 
daid down at de spring. I keep right still, 
’case I wuz skeered, an’ he lif’ up one ob 
his long han’s an’ grope ’roun’ like he wuz 
blin’, an’ den he tu’n ’roun’ an’ go back in de 
woods.’ 

“ Now, Honey, while he wuz tellin’ all dis 
I wuz sorter laffin’, ’case I firmly b’leeve Eph 
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jes’ doin’ dat way for meanness. I ’termined 
I would go ober an’ ax Miss Mamie Black, 
one ob Marse Jeems’ neighbor’s gals, ter 
write ter Ceesar fur me, I neber will furgit 
sech a time es she had writin’ dat letter— 


stoppin’ ebery minit axin’ me ‘ What nex’? . 


What nex’ ?’ At las’ I jes’ tell her go ’long 
and write hersef, I dunno what nex’. 

‘“‘ All dat day arter I come home, do’, I feel 
pow’ful bad. I wuz shaky somehow, an’ my 
han’ trimble so I let de tureen fall an’ bruk 
all ter smash on de kitchen flo’; an’ Eph he 
jes’ es curus es ennybody I eber seed— 
lookin’ ober he shoulder lik’ sumtin’ comin’ 
up behind’ him. 

“Well, dat night ’bout ’leven ’clock, Marse 
Jeems moughty sick an’ I had bin in de 
house nussin’ him. Arter he went ter sleep, 
I thought I would go ter my room ober de 
kitchen. I come out on de back po’ch, an’ 
stan’ dar a minit facin’ de woods. An’, 
Honey, my hyar mos’ stan’ on en’. -I see a 
tall slim man, look white in de moonlight, 
come out frum de shadders, an’ stan’ still 
long time. ‘ Den he ’cross de fiel’, stoppin’ 
sometimes an’ lookin’ ’roun’ like he los’. 


When he got close ter de kitchen he look up. 


at my winder—den I know hit my Cezesar an’ 
start ter run ter him, but jes’ den I cotch 
sight ob his face, an’ he look so awfu’ white 
an’ wild, I wuz skeeréd ter go nigh him. 
Den he went slow ter de steps an’ creep up 
on his han’s an’ knees. I hardly know what 
ter do, dere warn’t nobody but Eph ’roun’, 
an’ he in Marse Jeems’s room. I hate ter 
call him, but I did. 1 went back ter de 


room, an open de do’ right easy. Eph start 


up like he shot. 

“*Ts dat you, Lina ?’ he say. ‘ What mar- 
ter wid yer any how ter-night ?’ he say. I 
jes’ beckon ter him, an’ he creep out in de 
hall, neber ’rousin’ Marse Jeems ’tall. 

“* Eph,’ I say, ‘I dun see Caesar.’ 

“* Lina,’ he say, ‘aint I tole yer so? Whar 
is he ?’ 

“* He is in my room ober de kitchen,’ I 
say. : 

“*Lor’, hab mercy upon us!’ say Eph- 
raim. ‘Oh, Lina, hit ain’t Ceesar, hit is his 
ghost; he co e back ter hant me. I ’fess 
hit in de dust ob de earth. I is bin bu’nin’ 
up all his letters ter year, Lina, an’ you 
Ceesar’s lawful wife.’ He wuz down on he 
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knees in de corner ob de hall, Honey, trim- 
blin’ like an aspen leaf. 

** Git up frum dar, Eph,’ I say at las’, fur 
he do so foolish I mas’ laffin’. ‘Less go up 
dar an’ see.’ 

“* No, no, Lina,’ he say; ‘ you go ’long by 
yo’sef—I is ’fraid.’ 

“Well, I found he had no notion ob goin’ 
wid me, so I *bleeged ter go by myse’f. I 
open de do’, an’ I knowed somebody wuz in 
dar, ’case I yeard de breathin’. Den I seed 
a man layin’ on de foot ob my bed, an’ hit 
wuz my po’ sick Cesar, done come back ter 
ole Virginny. I fall down by him, an’ I laff 
an’ I cry, an’ I press him ter my heart, an’ 
beg him ter speak ter me, but he jes’ lay wid 
he eyes roll up ter de ceilin’. Den I feel he 
haid bu’nin’ hot, an’ see he wuz ’lirious, an’ 
I run tell Eph ter go fur Emmie ter help me 
get him ter bed, an’ all dat night I sot dar 
*spectin’ ter see him draw his las’ bref. He 
toss an’ moan, an’ call out, ‘I is los’! I is 
los’! I is in de quicksands!’ I feel plum 
awful when he talk dat way, an’ I tole Em- 
mie and Eph not ter tell Marse Jeems Ceesar 
had come, fur I t?ought mebbe de po’ creetur 
had dun run off from he marster. Well, 
Honey, dar he lay in dat room two weeks, 
an’ I ain’t nuver let Marse Jeems know 
nuttin’ ’bout hit. 

“ Well, one day when Cesar wuz still out’n 
he haid, Marse Jeems sent fur me; ‘ Paul- 
ina,’ he say, ‘I hab a letter from Doctor 
Spotswood, an’ Ceesar lef’? Texas fur Vir- 
ginny some time ago, an’ ought ter hab been 
here fo’ dis. He wuz sick an’ pinin’ hissef 
ter def, he say, fur yer, an’ he tole him come 
back an’ ef I wouldn’t buy. him ter see 
who would.’ I see now hit wuz all out, so I 
jes’ tole Marse Jeems, an’ he kill hesef 
laffin’ ’bout Eph thinkin’ Cesar wuz a hant. 

“Purty soon now Csesar begin ter men’, 
an’ den he tole me he rickon he had wan- 
dered ’roun’ in de woods arter he got mos’ 
hyar, ’case he had sech a haidache he didn’t 
’member much ’bout hit. 

“ Well, when der time come fer him ter git 
hesef a home, Marse Jeems say he wuz too 
po’ ter buy him, but he knowed a man whar 
would. Well, dat man wuz ole Billy Wat- 
son, one ob de meanes’ marsters in de coun- 
try, but Ceesar say he would be dat much 
nearer me, an’ den Marse Jeems tell me he 
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gwine hire me out, an’ let Eph do fur him; 
an’ den hit wuz, Honey, I hyard ’bout ole 
Aunt Minnie’s bein’ daid an’ went down ter 
yo’ sister an’ axed her ter hire me. Den yer 
know arter dat, when you wuz a leetle gal, 
Ceesar use ter come down dar arter sundown 


ebery Saturday night an’ stay ’twell Sunday 


arter sundown—walk twelve long mile, 


Honey, dar an’ back ebery week ob he life.” 
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* Poor Cesar! Poor Mammy! How long 
did that last?” I asked tearfully. 

* All t’ro’ de war, den we free, Honey.” 

“A d what became of your Master’s love 
affair, Mammy ?” 

‘Sho’, Miss Tilly marry one ob de big 
gin’rils in de war. Dat what make Marse 
Jeems drink, Honey—nuttin’ else in de worl’ 
but dat.” 


Prasterco, VA 


WHAT SCIENCE TELLS ABOUT LIFE. 


BY JAMES H. STOLLER, 


PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY IN UNION COLLEGE. 


OnE of the most significant developments 
in recent scientific thought is the revival of 
the doctrine of vitalism. This has found its 
most noteworthy expression in a restate- 
ment of his position upon the question by 
Herbert Spencer, in which he announces his 
belief that the physico-chemical theory of 
life is an inadequate one. In a letter printed 
in Nature, October 20th, 1898, this authority 
says: 

‘‘My own belief is that neither interpretation 
is adequate. A recently issued and revised and 
enlarged edition of the first volume of the 
‘Principles of Science’ contains a chapter on 
‘The Dynamical Element in Life,’ in which I 
have contended that the theory of a vital prin- 
ciple fails and that the physico-chemical theory 
also fails; the corollary being that in its ulti- 
mate nature Life is incomprehensible.” 

It may be added that the occasion of writ- 
ing this letter was a discussion of an ad- 
dress, given at the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in September, 1898, by Professor Japp, in 
which address the following significant pas- 
sages occur: 


“No fortuitous concourse of atoms, even 
with all eternity for them to clash and combine 
in, could compass this feat of the formation of 
the first optically active organic compound. Co- 
incidence is excluded, and every purely mechan- 
ical explanation of the phenomenon must neces- 
sarily fail. 

“T see no escape from the conclusion that, at 
the moment when life first arose, a directive 
force came into play—a force of precisely the 
same character as that which enables the intel- 


ligent operator, by the exercise of his will, to se- 
lect one crystallized enantiomorph and reject its 
asymmetric opposite.” 


The remarkable change of opinion implied 
in these statements may be best appreciated 
by contrasting the recorded opinions of such 
an authority as the late Professor Huxley. 
In 1874, in his Belfast address, Professor 
Huxley said: 


“In the seventeenth century the idea that the 
physical processes of life are capable of being 
explained in the same way as other physical 
phenomena, and, therefore, that the living body 
is a mechanism, was proved to be true for cer- 
tain classes of vital action; and, having thus 
taken root in irrefragable fact, this conception 
has not only successfully repelled every assault 
upon it, but has steadily grown in force and 
extent of application, until it is now the ex- 


_pressed or implied fundamental proposition of 


the whole of scientific physiology.” 


The question of the nature-of life having 
thus again been brought to the front, it will 
be of interest to review the results of scien- 
tific investigation, bearing upon this prob- 
lem, carried on during the last quarter of a 
century or so. It is hoped that the reader 
may thus gain a grasp vf the facts upon 
which present opinion concerning this ques- 
tion is based. 

We must first notice the discovery of pro- 
toplasm. Dujardin, in 1835, recording his 
observations upon a group of simple marine 
animals, stated that their bodies consisted 
of a definite form of matter, a transparent, 
semi-fluid substance, for which he proposed 
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the name sarcode. He endeavored by care- 
ful observations to show that these animals 
possessed no organs, that the gelatinous ma- 
terial itself performed all vital functions, as 
movement, digestion of food, etc. Mohl, in 
1846, describing the homogeneous, viscid 
substance met with in plant cells, stated 
that it was the seat of vital activity, and 
employed the term protoplasm to designate 
it. In 1850 Cohn maintained that animal 
sarcode and plant protoplasm are essentially 
of the same nature; and ten years later Max 
Schulze established on a secure basis the 
theory that this substance is in fact living 
matter-—a peculiar form of matter and the 
only one existing in nature which manifests 
the phenomena of life. 

About coincident with this discovery came 
a quick abandonment of the old view as to 
the nature of life. Previously the doctrine 
that life is something essentially different 
from the phenomena met with in inorganic 
nature had been upheld by the great major- 
ity of students of nature. The phenomena 
of life were believed to depend upon the ex- 
istence of a special kind of force, termed 
vital force, present in the bodies of plants 
and animals. But now the belief came to 
be almost universally held that life is in real- 
ity only a series of chemical and physical 
processes, not different in their nature from 
those which take place in inorganic bodies, 
and therefore to be investigated on the lines 
of ordinary experimental science. 

One of the new lines of research was in 
the direction of determining the chemical 
composition of protoplasm. At first it seemed 
scarcely too much to expect that the “ ani- 
mate jelly ’ might be subjected to successful 
chemical analysis.. But it soon became evi- 
dent that protoplasm is something exceed- 
ingly complex, and difficult to resolve into 
its components. And, indeed, it was not long 
before it was realized that living matter, as 
such, lies beyond the reach of chémical 
analysis. For the moment it is subjected to 
laboratory experiment it dies—it ceases to 
be protoplasm, it becomes dead matter. In 
dying new molecular arrangements of its 
substance may and probably do take place, 
so that the chemical composition of dead 
protoplasm may be entirely different from 
that of living protoplasm. 
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But efforts to analyze dead protoplasm 


have been far from successful. To be sure, 
it has been determined what chemical ele- 
ments enter into its composition. It has 
been found that at least five elements—car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen and sulfur— 
are invariably present. It has further been 
determined that these elements occur in 
combinations characteristic of the class 
termed proteids, bodies of extreme complex- - 
ity of chemical constitution and for which 
exact chemical formulas have not yet been 
obtained. It has been found, further, that 
water and certain earthy salts are always 
present in dead protoplasm. But beyond this 
little has been accomplished. The general 
results of chemical investigations point to 
the conclusion that dead protoplasm is a 
varying mixture of different chemical sub- 
stances. 

Attempts to build up protoplasm, or the 
proteid compounds characteristic of dead 
protoplasm, synthetically in the laboratory 
have been entirely unsuccessful. 

Searcely more favorable results have at- 
tended the efforts made to determine the 
precise physical structure of protoplasm. 
With microscopes of higher magnifying 
powers and with greatly improved methods 
of microscopical technic, we now know 
that protoplasm is something very different 
from the structureless, homogeneous sub- 
stance that it was at first believed to be. 
But while it has been ascertained that pro- 
toplasm has a definite structure, what is 
known affords only a basis for theoretical 
views of its exact physical construction. 

At present opinion is divided chiefly be- 
tween two such theories. The first is called 
the “reticular” theory, according to which 
protoplasm consists of a net-work of ex- 
ceedingly fine fibrils, within the meshes of 
which is a more fluid part. Along the fibers, 
and more especially at the points where two 
or more of these come together, are dense 
particles or granules which give rise to the 
granular appearance of protoplasm when 
seen under powers of moderate magnifica. 
tion. The other theory is termed the “foam” 
theory, first advanced by Biitschli in 1892. 
According to this protoplasm in structure 
is comparable to a mass of froth. A foam of 
soap bubbles, of which the walls of the 
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bubbles correspond to the more dense and 
the air in the bubbles to the less dense con- 
stituents, represents the structure of living 
matter. The author of this theory has 
shown that a very good imitation of proto- 
plasm, so far as its appearance is concerned, 
can be made by preparing a fine emulsion of 
thickened olive oil mixed with a solution of 
some salt, such as common salt. Finely di- 
vided solid particles, mixed with the oil, 
tend to collect at the points where the oil- 
films of three of the globules come together, 
and so correspond to the granules of proto- 
plasm. A mixture so prepared and divided 
into small masses exhibits spontaneous 
movements, and Biitschli has compared 
these movements with those manifested by 
living protoplasm. 

We have next to notice what has been 
found out about the active powers of proto- 
piasm—about those processes which are the 
manifestations of life. It has become a 
matter of knowledge that in each bit of 
living matter there are constantly taking 
place those physiological processes which, 
in the highly organized body, are distributed 
among the several parts or organs of the 
body. Each unit mass of protoplasm, 
whether existing alone and constituting in 
itself a complete organism, as in certain 
minute plants and animals found in pond 
water, or whether occurring in alliance with 
millions of other units to make up the body 
of a higher animal or plant, independently 
performs all the functions of life. It takes 
foed, breathes, grows and reproduces itself. 

The problems connected with the nutrition 
of protoplasm pertain essentially to the 
nature of life itself. Protoplasm takes up 
lifeless matter as food and transforms it 
into its own substance. Now if we could 
trace the changes through which lifeless 
matter passes on its way to becoming living 
matter we should know how life is pro- 
duced. And while this might leave much 
still to be learned it would be a long step in 
the direction of determining the nature of 
life. : 

Investigations have been undertaken to 
determine what these changes are. Given 
the known chemical compounds which con- 
stitute the food of protoplasm, the problem 
is to discover the chemical and physical 
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processes by which these compounds become 
built up into living matter. But these efforts 
have been attended with very meager re- 
sults. The most that has been accomplished 
is to show that certain chemical formulas 
may represent the first steps of change in 
the building up of protoplasm in the cells of 
the green leaves of plants. In this case the 
problem appears .to be presented in its 
simplest form. The food matter consists of 
the simplest compounds—water, carbonic 
acid and nitrogenous salts. One of the first 
products formed is starch, which appears in 
minute granules in the protoplasm. Now 
we can conceive how starch may be formed . 
through certain decompositions and recom- 
positions of the carbonic acid and water, 
and can express these supposed reactions 
by chemical equations. But we cannot imi- 
tate these processes in the laboratory. There 
is one factor in the natural process which 
cannot be artificially duplicated, and that is 
the part played by the energy of sunlight. 
A molecule of starch contains latent or 
stored-up energy, which we know comes 
from the sun. -Thus we have no positive 
knowledge of even the first. and simplest 
steps in the natural making of protoplasm, 
and all attempts to verify experimentally 
what we conjecture these steps to be have 
met with failure. 

Along with the up-building process in the 
nutrition of protoplasm certain changes of 
an opposite character are constantly taking 
place. These changes result either in the 
throwing off of*waste products—excretions— 
or in the formation of substances physio- 
logically useful to the organism—secretions. 

Now, it has been supposed that the ex- 
cretive process is purely one of chemical 
oxidation. Some of the end products are the 
same as those produced by the ordinary 
burning of organic matters. Especially the 
process of respiration, in which protoplasm 
takes up oxygen from without and gives off 
carbonic acid, was regarded as purely of a 
chemical nature. But recently evidence has 
been found that this process is one far less 
simple. It is not that oxygen siezes upon 
the elements of the matters to be rejected, 
but rather that oxygen is taken up by the 
protoplasm and is used under regulation to 
keep the living matter in a state of normal 
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activity. Pfliiger has said: “ The living cell, 
and not the amount of oxygen in the blood, 
regulates the consumption of oxygen.” 

Concerning the exact changes which take 
place in the secretive processes nothing is 
known. For example, the bits of protoplasm 
which constitute the cells of the liver secrete 
bile. We know that on the one hand these 
cells take up matters from the blood, and on 
the other hand give off bile, but the trans- 
formations of matter involved are quite un- 
known. 

Besides nutrition the other great function 
of life is réproduction. Now, when the mode 
of formation of new units of protoplasm is 
studied it appears at first sight to reveal the 
fundamental cause of reproduction. It is 
found that reproduction is nothing more 
than the division of the cell. The cell grows 
up to a certain size and then separates into 
two like parts, each a new unit of living 
matter. Reproduction, then, is, funda- 
mentally, merely an incident of growth. In 
the higher animals and plants a new indi- 
vidual begins as a single cell, and this may 
be regarded as arising through overgrowth. 

This simple explanation of reproduction 
was considered at one time as throwing 
much light upon the essential nature of the 
reproductive process. But the careful study 
of the visible changes which take place in 
the protoplasm of the cell has shown clearly 
that the real nature of the reproductive 
process quite eludes explanation. It has 
been: found that the fibrous elements of 
the protoplasm pass through a series of 
definite changes of form and grouping. 
Some notion of the complexity of these 
changes, as well as the definiteness of the 
order of their occurrence, may be gained 
when it is said that the fibers exhibit a 
succession of forms of more or less geomet- 
rical regularity. Such terms as skeins, 
spindles and stars are used to describe these 
forms. : 

Now it cannot be doubted that every one 
of these changes has a definite significance 
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in the reproductive process, but what it is 
has thus far proved quite beyond discovery. 
The most that can be said is that more or 
less plausible theories of the meaning of 
certain features of the process have been 
proposed. 

These theories have been offered mainly 
in connection with the problems of heredity. 
For it must be understood that a single unit 
mass of protoplasm, the ovum, is the bearer 
from generation to generation of all the 
qualities of the organism. For example, the 
microscopic spherule of protoplasm, which 
is the initial condition of a robin’s egg, pos- 
sesses potentially all the qualities of the 
bird into which, under natural conditions, 
it is destined to develop. Now, it is con- 
ceived that .hese qualities are represented 
by definite elements entering into the com- 
position of the ovum. It is not that these 
elements are so arranged that the organism 
exists in miniature in the ovum—this old 
doctrine of the pre-formationists has no 
present-day followers. The assumption is 
essentially that there is a material basis of 
the hereditarily transmitted qualities. Ac- 
cording to the current view certain of the 
fibrils, termed the chromosomes, consist of 
aggregations of particles which are the 
bearers of the quatities handed from parent 
to offspring. 

From the above summary of the .3sults 
which have been obtained in the field of re- 
seareh under review it is clear that while 
much has been found out about living 
matter—concerning its composition, struc- 
ture and physical manifestations of life— 
yet all that has thus far been learned does 
not touch upon the nature of life itself. 
Surely if any one finds it essential to his 
philosophy to believe that there is a gulf 
between the living and the lifeless in nature 
which science cannot compass, he is at 


‘present fully warranted in holding such a 


belief. 


Scuenectapy, N. Y 





THE COMMERCIAL ARGUMENT FOR CUBAN 
ANNEXATION. 


BY EDWIN F. ATKINS, A CUBAN SUGAR PLANTER. 


THE Cuban situation, so far as the island 
itself is concerned, is so simple that it should 
not for a moment be misunderstood. She 
stands at the parting of the ways. Such a 
combination of circumstances has arisen 
that she is faced with either absolute com- 
mercial destruction and uselessness, or a 
career of growth and prosperity. Which of 
the two it shall be depends upon just one 
thing, and that is the settlement of the an- 
nexation question. In a peculiar sense the 
very life of Cuba hinges upon a permanent 
political attachment to the great republic 
whose shores she so closely approaches. 

The great crop of the island is sugar, and 
the only available market for this impor- 
tant product lies in the United States. It is 
impossible for Cuban sugar to cross the 
ocean and meet the competition in British 
markets of the bounty-fed beet. So long as 
the nations of continental Europe regard 
sugar culture with such special favor there 
will be no market there for the cane sugar 
of the West Indies. The United States, then, 
is the natural consumer of Cuba’s great 
product; and whatever tariff restrictions 
have heretofore been raised against the im- 
portation of her sugar have applied equally, 
with the exception of Hawaii, to all other 
outside countries, and Cuba has been able to 
take her chances with the rest. But cir- 
cumstances have changed. Porto Rico has 
become a permanent possession of the 
United States. And, altho definite arrange- 
ments have not yet been completed in re- 
gard to tariffs and revenues, it seems likely 
that the constitutional provision for uniform 
tariffs throughout the United States cannot 
be circumvented, and that Porto Rican sugar 
will have free entry to American ports. It 
is probable, also, that ‘some part of the 
Philippine Islands, if hot the whole archi- 
pelago, will in some way become a posses- 
sion of this republic. That will mean 
another sugar producing area with free 


access to our markets, The Hawaiiauv 
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Islands have for many years, through their 
reciprocity treaty, been able to send their 
sugar duty-free to our markets; but the fear 
constantly before them that some day this 
privilege would be withdrawn by Congres- 
sional enactment, as was frequently threat- 
ened, prevented operators from enlarging 
their plants and improving their machinery 
as they are now about to do. With perma- 
nent access to the American market as- 
sured, a material increase in the Hawaiian 
sugar output is probable. 

Two things are very obvious from this 
survey of the situation. First, that these 
sources, added to our domestic sugar pro- 
ductions, will go a long way toward sup- 
plying the American market; and, second, 
that Cuba, unless annexation takes place, 
will stand alone among these great sugar 
producers in being denied access to Amer- 
ican markets. To levy a protective tariff 
upon her product and, at the same time, to 
admit free that of Hawaii, Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, would be a discrimination 
so burdensome as to drive industry out of 
the island and turn it into a wilderness. 
Every Cuban operator would gather up his 
machinery and move to other fields, and the 
great industry of the island would sink to 
proportions so small that panic and distress 
could not fail to follow. On the other 
hand, if Cuba is annexed to the United 
States she will take her place among the 
feeders of the American market, having no 
advantage over her rivals, except such as 
nature has given her, and asking no favors. 
Industry would then take a start, the island 
would speedily recover from the ravages of 


_war and enter upon a period of prosperity 


never before known. It is thus evident that 
the annexation question, so far as Cuba is 
concerned, is no small matter. The sinking 
of the island half-way into the sea could 
hardly be more disastrous than to make | 
of her an independent nation, subject to 
United States tariffs. 
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Under our present tariff laws the stand- 
ard grade of Cuban sugar (96 test) pays 
$1.685 per hundred pounds. Its value to the 
producer does not exceed two cents a pound, 
which makes the duty an ad valorem equiv- 
alent of 84 per cent. Under the reciprocity 
provision of the Dingley bill a treaty might 
be made with Cuba should it become an in- 
dependent government, by which the duty 
of sugar should be reduced 20 per cent. This 
is a privilege free to all countries alike, and 
would certainty not mitigate the severity of 
the tariff enough to enable her to compete 
with her more favored neighbors. Even 
under the rates allowed by such an arrange- 
ment, an estate in Cuba which produces 
10,000 tons of sugar a year—and this is not a 
large output—would have to pay annually in 
customs duties to the United States $270,000, 
to which should be added the further duties 
levied by the Cuban Government upon sup- 
plies coming in from this country, which 
would amount to $30,000 or $40,000 per an- 
num. Both these great charges would be 
saved by a factory of equal size erected in 
Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and prob- 
ably in Luzon. Under such conditions as 
these, how can Cuba recuperate ? Where is 





































VAGUE, in a silver sheen 
Rayed from their armor green, 
Some aged limes upstand. 
Nigh fields kindle and shine: 
° Beauty incarnadine! 
What thrill of what Uranian wine 
So flushed the placid land? 




















AUBURNDALB, Mass, 


SHROPSHIRE LANDSCAPE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Trees keep the broad outpost; 
Dusk, by their dusky host, 
Long-loved Severn glides. 
Thence, towards the hilly south, 
Like a queen, battle-wroth, 
Upon a vermeil saddle-cloth, 
The three-spired city rides. 
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the capitalist who will invest money upon 
such terms? Her large sugar properties 
are now heavily encumbered by losses in- 
cident to the insurrection and war, and they 
cannot be put on their feet again without 
fresh capital. Until industry starts the na- 
tive population will be impoverished, dis- 
satisfied and a constant menace. 

The crop of sugar in Cuba in the year 1895 
was 1,080,000 tons. The destruction of cane 
by fires reduced the crop of 1896 to 240,000 
tons, and that of 1897 to 219,000 tons. The 
present year brought a better condition of 
affairs to the sugar districts, where even be- 
fore the outbreak of the war between Spain 
and the United States things had become 
comparatively quiet, and it is estimated that 
820,000 tons of sugar were made, about 200,- 
000 tons of which had been shipped into the 
United States previous to the declaration 
of war. Next year Cuba will have cane 
enough to produce, perhaps, 500,000 tons of 
sugar, if it can be harvested. The difficulties 
will be scarcity of labor, lack of working 
oxen and the unwillingness of capitalists to 
advance money until the political status of 
the island is more definitely defined. 


Boston, Mass. 


Tints of the broken wave 
Light the leafy architrave 
Far up the cloudy spring; 
And the ploughed soil ruddier glows 
Than the ruby or the rose, 
Or the moon, when the harvest goes 
Beneath her blazing wing. 











MORMON 


INDORSEMENT OF POLYGAMY. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG. 


PoLyGAmy has been brought out into the 
open again by the Mormon people, and the 
next Congress will be called upon to decide 
whether steps shall be taken to suppréss 
plural marriages of all kinds in this country 
or polygamy shall be recognized as a neces- 
sary and unconquerable evil and polyga- 
mists permitted to occupy offices of great dis- 
tinction in the Federal Government. The 
question will be distinctly presented in the 
case of Brigham H. Roberts, a president of 
seventies in the Church, who has been elect- 
ed as Representative in Congress from Utah 
by a plurality of almost six thousand, after 
a campaign in which polygamy became the 
leading feature. It is admitted by his close 
friends and campaign managers that he has 
not ceased to practice polygamy since Presi- 
dent Woodruff’s manifesto was issued in 
1890, and charged openly, without any at- 
tempt at denial, that another woman has 
taken his name, in addition to the three 
wives he had already, even since Utah was 
admitted to the Union 

He makes no apology for the conditions 
under which he has lived, but declares that 
the Mormons have satisfied the letter of 
the enabling act by inserting in their con- 
stitution a perpetual inhibition of polyga- 
mous marriages and enacting a law to carry 
out its provisions. He declared in his cam- 
paign: 


“There was no demand in the enabling act 
to interfere with existing relations growing out 
of the Mormon system of marriage. 

Since the adoption of the constitution there on 
been no disposition to exclude from political 
life mei upon whom the aforesaid moral 
(polygamous) obligations concerning their do- 
mestic life, rested. Technically a law 
(against cohabitation with plural wives) crept 
into our statute books by what may be called an 
inadvertence. That law has not been 
executed, there has been no public sentiment 
which demanded its execution, and, like some 
of the blue laws of Connecticut, which exist on 
the statute books under similar circumstances, 
it has not been enforced.” 
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That the people of the country had de- 
manded the abolition of every vestige of the 
polygamous system when they granted 
Statehood to Utah is too well settled for 
discussion. The provisions of the Edmunds- 
Tucker act making illegitimate the issue of 
all polygamous marriages born after 1887; 
the amnesty proclamations of Presidents 
Harrison and Cleveland to those who had 
refrained from practicing polygamy after 
the manifesto was issued; the testimony 
of the late President Woodruff, of President 
Snow and other Church leaders in the suit 
to regain confiscated Church property—all 
show there was a distinct condition on the 
part of the Federal Government and a dis- 
tinct promise on the part of the Church that 
no further living in polygamy was to be 
tolerated. The authorized statement of the 
Church authorities, therefore, that there 
was an understanding concerning the con- 
tinuance of such relationships, the assertion 
of Mr. Roberts that there has been no pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the enforcement 
of the law against them, and the triumphant 
indorsement of Mr. Roberts by a large ma- 
jority of the people of Utah, after they had 
been fully shown that his election would 
mark the breaking of the Mormon pledges, 
would indicate beyond doubt that there has 
been and is no intention among the Mor- 
mons of putting aside this practice. : 

This concluson has come as a shock to 
many who have felt that the Mormon people 
could be trusted, no matter how deceitful 
their higher officials might be. As I have 
said before in THE INDEPENDENT, the Gentile 
element had good reason to believe that 
polygamy was distasteful to the progressive 
element in the Church, and that this element 
was sufficiently strong and independent to 
unite with the non-Mormons, if necessary, 
to prevent the return of old conditions. The 
testimony in support of the statements made 
in THE INDEPENDENT in March—that more 
than a thousand children have been born in 
polygamy since January, 1896—is so over- 
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whelming, however, that there can be no 
longer any doubt that the Mormon leaders 
have sufficient strength to uphold this in- 
famous policy. 

Many incidents in the recent campaign 
show that the priesthood now has the situa- 
tion well in hand. The Church authorities 
were confronted at the beginning of the year 
by a powerful body of Gentiles and young 
Mormons in control of the Democratic party 
in the State. Led by the Salt Lake Herald— 
which had declared its unalterable determi- 
nation to oppose any semblance of priestly 
interference in Church affairs—supported by 
Senator Rawlins, former Judge Powers— 
who had sentenced the present “ prophet,” 
Lorenzo Snow, to the penitentiary—and 
many other representative men of the pro- 
gressive element, it had taken a position 
directly in the path of the Church’s progress 
toward absolute power. This element had 
cast B. H. Roberts out of the Democratic 
party because he had shown the white 
feather and had bowed to the manifesto 
giving the Church rulers the right to guide 
high officials in their political actions. 

In one conflict this year the coalition was 
able to attain victory by defeating an. at- 
tempt to obtain a fusion of the silver Demo- 
crats and Republicans with the intention of 
re-electing Senator Frank J. Cannon, son of 
George Q. Cannon, the scheme evidently 
emanating from the Church offices, and was 
aided by Colonel Bryan and Senator Jones, 
the Democratic national leaders; but a senti- 
ment against Cannon domination in the 
Church helped to defeat it. When Mr. Rob- 
erts sought the nomination for Congress, 
however, the allies found they could not 
withstand the pressure of high Church offi- 
cials, who were evidently working under 
“ inspiration,” and after he had been forced 
upon them they all bowed to the ecclesias- 
tical authority and aided in carrying out the 
plan to reward the one man who stood for 
the principle of Church and State combined, 
and also for the glorification of “ polygamy ” 
“aS a means to great power in the world to 
come, 

The Salt Lake Herald, which had dismissed 
Mr. Roberts from its editorial chair because 
he signed the political manifesto, turned 
about and became a defender of his polyga- 
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mous relations. Senator Rawlins, who had 
declared in the House of Representatives 
that the Mormon people would keep their 
pledges “though the heavens fall,” guaran- 
teed on the stump to have Mr. Roberts seat- 
ed in Congress should he be elected. Judge 
Powers—who had reconvened the Democrat- 
ie State Convention in 1895 to protest 
against Church and State—-was the chief 
apologist for Mr. Roberts’s polygamy, declar- 
ing that Republican candidates were just as 
bad as he, and that “the belief of the Mor- 
mon people in the sacredness of the polyga- 
mous marriage revelation was beyond all 
controversy.” Moses Thatcher, who had 
lost his apostolic office and his chance for a 
Senatorship because he refused to crook his 
knee when Mr. Roberts did, supported the 
candidate whose triumph was intended by 
those same authorities to stand in striking 
contrast to his own humiliation. 

Under such trying circumstances, with 
every evidence that the Church leaders 
wished the election of Mr. Roberts, the Re- 
publican party showed that it had been well 
disciplined. Mr. Eldredge, its candidate for 
Congress, carefully refrained from mention- 
ing the subject of polygamy during his cam- 
paign, tho it was perfectly evident that this 
was the only issue on which he could have 
the least hope of winning. Judge Zane, who 
had been noted in days gone by for his se- 
verity to polygamists taken before him for 
sentence, ran for the Supreme Court on the 
same ticket, but was equally reticent on the 
one burning question of the hour. Governor 
Wells attacked the candidate, declaring he 
should not be elected, because the raising of 
the polygamy question before the nation 
now would again bring trouble on Utah, but 
when he was charged by Mr. Roberts- with 
lack of courage to enforce the law and with 
“fouling his own nest,” replied weakly, “I 
would rather my tongue were torn from its 
roots than that I should utter a word against 
the divinity of the system which gave me 
birth.” 

Only one organized effort, in fact, was 
made to oppose the Chureh policy. A de- 
voted band of young Mormons in Cache 
County, disciples of Moses Thatcher, filled 
with a determination that their people 
should not be discredited, refused to bow 
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to the decree ‘that Mr. Roberts should be 
elected. Their fate will stand as a warning 
to those who dared to fight the priesthood. 
Their county had always been Democratic, 
giving more than two thousand majority 
last year in a vote of about five thousand. 
A most bitter fight was made against them 
by Churchmen, and while Mr. Roberts car- 
ried the county their legislative candidates 
were defeated. Disgruntled Gentiles de- 
clared they would vote for the Populist nom- 
inee or for the Republican, but apparently 
their efforts were of little avail, for Mr. Rob- 
erts ran far ahead of his ticket, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Supreme Court Judge 
having less than half of his plurality. 

That the Mormon people took the step of 
presenting polygamy before Congress after 
due consideration of the results that might 
follow is abundantly demonstrated. The 
Salt Lake Tribune presented the case’ to 
them very clearly, summing up the conclu- 
sions that would be reached by the people 
outside of Utah in this way: 

“ FWirst.—The Mormon ecclesiastical chiefs 
were dishonest when they asked for amnesty 
and promised thenceforth to live within the 
laws. 

“ Second.-—-That they were dishonest when 
they renewed the pledge in order to get back 
the property which had been escheated. 

“Third.—That by voting for Mr. Roberts 
the Mormon people became accessory after the 
fact to Mr. Roberts’ law breaking. 

“Fourth.—That the pledges of the Mormon 
chiefs and people are utterly worthless. 

“ Fifth—That Mormonism is an alien gov- 
ernment in the midst of our Repunuic. 

“ Sixth.—That the manifesto and the subse- 
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quent and supplementary acts of the Mormon 
chiefs and people were from the beginning alto- 
gether insincere, and that the purpose was first 
to entrench the new kingdom within State lines 
and then to force polygamy down the throats 
of Congress and the American people.” 

There is no need of adding to this condem- 
nation, because it presents sufficient cause 
for Congressional action. It is certain that 
a protest of some sort will be made against 
Mr. Roberts’s seat. Mr. Foster, his Populist 
opponent, declared he would contest the 
election on the ground that Mr. Roberts had 
never ceased practicing polygamy, and 
therefore his citizenship, which was taken 
away by the Edmunds-Tucker act of. 1837, 
was not restored by the amnesty proclama- 
tions of either President Harrison or Presi- 
dent Cleveland. There is reason to believe, 
however, that such pressure will be brought 
to bear on Mr. Foster that he will abandon 
the contest. In that case the Protestant 
missionary bodies in Utah and their support- 
ers in the East would probably be compelled 
to take the burden on their own shoulders. 

They must not regard it lightly either. 
They will find plenty of apologists for the 
Mormons. Men in Utah who desire favors 
from the Church, Senators from Idaho and 
Wyoming, who know that at any time the 
Mormons may hold the balance of power in 
their legislatures, will not hesitate to lay the 
basis for preferment by assuring old East- 
ern political associates that the agitation 
regarding polygamy is the creation of “ paid 
missionaries” and ‘“ disappointed implaca- 
bles” who can see no good in Mormonism 
under any circumstances. 

New, Yorx<Cirty. 


II. 


BY RALPH S. TARR, 


PROFESSOR OF PHysIcAL GEOGRAPHY IN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Tue facts given in the article last week 
admit of any one of three possible explana- 
tions for the thermal springs. The funda- 
mental point is that, for some reason, there 
must be a supply of heat here by which 
either the surface waters, sinking into the 
ground, are warmed, or else the more deeply 
seated waters, rising toward the surface, 
are heated. 


One possible explanation for this supply 
of heat is that the region is extensively 
faulted so that underground waters are 
rising from considerable depths and bring- 
ing the heat of those depths with them. It 
is well known that many hot springs in the 
world are located on fault lines. In some of 
these cases the heat is supplied to the water 
by the action of friction, which warms the 
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rocks as they slip over one another during 
the process of faulting. In support of this 
theory of faulting is the fact that the prin- 
cipal thermal springs are arranged along a 
line which may, perhaps, represent a fault 
plane. Some of the smaller hot springs are 
more indiscriminately scattered, and these 
are less favorable to the theory of faulting. 
However, it is to be noted that the springs, 
both great and small, are mainly located 
along the stream courses, and hence in lines. 

A second possible explanation is that 
down in the lava rock there are still some 
masses sufficiently heated to raise the tem- 
perature of percolating water to the boiling 
point. These heated rocks may be either 
surface lava flows or igneous intrusions 
which have not yet cooled. Of this theory 
there can be no direct proof; for, if such 
masses exist, they are buried so that they 
cannot be seen to prove the theory. Accord- 
ing to this explanation the decay of the 
rhyolite has been caused by the presence of 
the heated waters, warmed by the buried 
lava masses. 

A third theory, and one that appeals most 
strongly to me, is that the heat is chemical- 
ly produced as the result of the decay of the 
rocks. These rhyolite lavas, altering under 
the attack of percolating water, have be- 
some warmed in the places of most abun- 
dant water supply, and hence of most rapid 
decay. This action is somewhat like that 
of slacked lime, which warms when water 
is added to it. The underground water is 
thus heated and sent back to the surface 
as hot water and steam. This explanation 
is in harmony with the principal facts, but 
must be considered as no more than a the- 
ory, which may be proved or may be dis- 
proved by further study. A full discussion 
of this subject is prohibited here, and in 
fact is hardly called for, since even in that 
case the conclusions would still be that 
either of the explanations is possible, tho 
neither proved. 

A second question that one might ask con- 
cerning this region is why there is such va- 
riation in the temperature and composition 
of the water, even in neighboring springs, 
and of the consequent deposits which they 
will make near their vents. Whatever the 
source of the hot water, one can readily un- 
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derstand that the temperature would not 
be uniform, even in the case of nearly con- 
tiguous vents. Nor would the composition 
of the water be uniform; for, in passing 
through various beds, decayed to different 
degrees, the water would find variable pro- 
portions of elements ready for removal in 
solution; but in all of these the waters 
would find silica, tho this would vary in 
percentage. 

To understand this, one may look at the 
Yellowstone Cafion for an illustration. Here 
may be seen a variety of coloring which can 
neither be accurately described nor repre- 
sented accurately on canvas—pure white, 
various tints of yellow, red and green, won- 
derfully mixed in varying proportions from 
place to place. Yet this coloring is simply 
the result of the decay of rhyolite rock. 
Where the decay has been complete a pure 
white kaolin is found, while with less com- 
plete decay the salts of iron, some of which 
still remain, bave tinted the walls with the 
marvelous color effect which no one who 
has seen it ever forgets. Several streams of 
water of different temperatures, and per-- 
haps originally slightly different in compo- 
sition, may pass through such rocks and 
emerge with a great variation in dissolved 
load. 

A smaller but perhaps more impressive 
illustration, because more readily appreci- 
ated, is found in the remarkable paint pots. 
Here the solfataric action of steam is well 
illustrated. It emerges from the earth in 
jets, which, heated and charged with pow- 
erful chemicals, are engaged in decaying 
the rhyolite. The steam has succeeded in 
reducing the hard rock to a powder through 
decay, and has moistened it to the consistency 
of pasty mud. So the steam jets are now 
rising through a mud which they them- 
selves have produced. Some of the jets 
have carried decay a little further than oth- 
ers, so that where the iron has been most 
removed the color #s nearly white, while 
where less iron has been carried off a drab, 
pink or even red mud is present; but every 
puff of steam, as it bursts through the mud 
of the paint pots, is leaching coloring mat- 
ter away. 

With a variety in temperature and in na- 
ture of lode, there is of course variety in 
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deposit, both as to form and color. In most 
places the deposits are essentially silica, 
though in every instance the siliceous sinter 
contains impurities of various kinds, which 
cause variation in form and color. Already 
the influence of arsenic salts, in the form 
of orpiment and realgar, has been referred 
to; and there are other mineral impurities, 
notably iron, which influence the color of 
the formations. Then, too, algse, which are 
able to live in the hot waters of the springs, 
cause a variation in color. Perhaps this 
influence of plant life is nowhere more 
marked than in the Mammoth Hot Springs, 
where the travertine deposits are greatly in- 
fluenced by these lowly plants, and where the 
beautiful colorings of the fresh and growing 
spring terraces contrast so strikingly with 
the extinct spring terraces, now dazzling 
white or else discolored black because the 
alge no longer live there. 
One final question has to do with the na- 
ture of the escape of these thermal waters. 
With so many springs there is naturally a 
great variety of vent. In some the stream 
of water emerges by percolation through 
gravel deposits, with scarcely any orifice for 
escape, and with no Geposit about the place 
of exit; but in most cases there is a notable 
opening from which. the water emerges. 
These vents, which are well illustrated in 


geyser craters, as well as in many of the 


hot springs, are sometimes the result of ex- 
plosive eruption of steam which has actual- 
ly torn a vent for itself. In other cases they 
have been formed by the solvent action of 
the hot water. Usually, however, even the 
heated waters are depositing mineral mat- 
ter in the orifices, and not infrequently one 
may see a tiny opening which has been 
nearly closed by the growth of this deposit. 
In the more powerful springs and geysers 
the vent will not be closed so long as present 
conditions of heat supply exist; but in the 
less powerful ones it is probable that vents 
may in time be entirely closed by deposit. 
The calcareous and siliceous deposits are 
evidently traversed by crevices through 
which the heated waters are passing. By 
sealing up an outlet, or by the opening of 
a new vent through which the water more 
easily escapes, these cavities are sometimes 
abandoned. This is particularly true of the 
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caleareous deposits of the Mammoth Hot 
Springs. Cavings of the surface in the 
yard of the hotel, and cavities in the aban- 
doned terraces, which are pointed out by 
the guides, tell of the existence of these 
subterranean cavities; and as one walks 
over the terraces the hollow sound caused 
by the footsteps often tells of the existence 
of a cavity beneath. 

Naturally, some of these underground 
caverns are directly connected with one an- 
other; and that this is so is shown 
by the sympathy often expressed be- 
tween neighboring geysers when one of 
them is in eruption. On the other 
hand, contiguous geysers are generally so 
entirely unconnected that there is no such 
sympathy expressed. ‘This simply means 
that the waters foreach vent rise through 
the earth in entirely separate tubes, tho 
the water may, in the first instance, have 
been derived from the same source. It is 
much the same as two wells near together 
and tapping the same water-bearing layer. 

Of the hot springs there are some that re- 
main quiescent, others that boil quietly, still 
others that boil quietly for a part of the 
time and then violently, and some that in- 
termittently erupt, sending a column of 
water and steam into. the air. These latter 
are geysers, and their period of eruption va- 
ries from a few minutes to weeks or even 
years, while the hight of the eruption varies 
from a few feet to several hundred feet. 

There is no hard and fast line that can 
be drawn between geysers and hot springs, 
and the hot springs may at any time burst 
forth into activity; or, on the other hand, 
the geyser forces may disappear forever and 
the geyser become a mere hot spring. 
Among the thermal springs of the Park one 
is able to find an almost perfect gradation 
from the quiet hot spring to the active gey- 
ser. 3 

In offering an explanation of geysers, 
then, one must bear in mind these varia- 
tions in the individuals. From a brief study 
of the geysers and hot springs I am con- 
vinced that no single explanation will ac- 
count for all the geyser phenomena. There 
are, I believe, places where the warming of 
the waters simply causes bubbles of steam 
which, rising to the surface, send jets of 
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water into the air. These of course are tiny. 
There are other geysers where it seems ex- 
ceedingly probable that steam generates in 
some cave-like space until it gathers suffi- 
cient force to expel the column of water 
and then itself follow. There are also some 
geysers which have been formed by explo- 
sion, like the bursting of a boiler. With the 
numerous subterranean cavities, many of 
which are no doubt exceedingly variable in 
form, and with further variations in the na- 
ture and origin of the heat supply, there is 
abundant opportunity for numerous expres- 
sions of the eruptive energy of steam. 

The current explanation for geysers seems 
also reasonable as a theory, especially for 
such regular ones as Old Faithful. It has, 
moreover, the added advantage of being a 
theory which can be supported experiment- 
ally. If a long glass tube of small diam- 
eter, ending above in a funnel and below in 
a bulb, be filled with water and heat be 
applied from below by a Bunsen burner, a 
miniature geyser eruption will follow. The 
chemist Bunsen, who studied the Icelandic 
geysers, proposed a theory for geysers based 
upon this experiment. 

As now accepted the theory is as follows: 
The geyser tube is long, irregular and often 
narrow. It is filled with water, which is be- 
ing heated in the lower part, either by con- 
tact with heated rock or by the entrance of 
steam, or by some other cause. This heat 
slowly raises the temperature of the water 
toward the boiling point, but raises it higher 
near the source of the heat than elsewhere, 
because, on account of the narrowness and 
irregularity of the tube, free ebullition is 
somewhat interfered with. 

Now the boiling point of water at sea level 
is 212 degrees. In the elevated Yellowstone 
Park it is considerably less than this, be- 
cause of the elevation and consequent less- 
ening of air pressure. For a similar rea- 
son, while the boiling point of the water of 
a Yellowstone geyser at the surface may be 
195 degrees, at a depth of 100 feet the boiling 
point may, perhaps, be 280 degrees. lf this 
be the case at the place where the heat is be- 
ing supplied, the water at this level must be 
raised as high as the boiling point for 
that level—namely, 280 degrees—before 
Steam is produced. As soon as the boiling 
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point is redched, steam is formed, and the 
formation of this means an expansion which 
lifts the water above it and will cause some 
to overflow the rim of the geyser crater if 
the crater is nearly filled with water. This 
overflow removes some of the pressure by 
lifting off some of the water, and this of 
necessity lowers the boiling point of the 
water down in the tube. The water at that 
level near where the steam was formed al- 
ready has a temperature about up to the 
boiling point for that level, so that with the 
lowering of the boiling point it is able at 
once to expand into steam. By this so much 
steam is formed that a column of water is 
raised forcibly into the air, accompanied 
and followed by steam. The geyser then re- 
sumes quiet and remains so until once more 
the process is repeated. 

While this is a possible cause, and prob- 
ably is the real explanation for some of the 
geyser eruptions, after visiting the region 
and watching some of the eruptions I have 
much less confidence in it as a general ex- 
planation than I had when I knew it only 
as a theory and without a knowledge of the 
facts in the field. I am convinced that it is 
not the universal explanation for geysers, 
and doubt if it is the most common one. 

This article is written primarily with the 
idea of reaching those who have already 
seen the region; yet it may come before 
some who have not. To those I would say 
that, in my opinion, the Yellowstone Park 
is one of three places that every American 
traveler should see, the others being Niagara 
and the Gra .d Cafion of the Colorado, the 
most wonderful bit of scenery in the whole 
world. One is able to go nearly to the Park 
by rail over the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and then pass over Government roads, either 
on bicycle, on horseback, by private car- 
riage, in a Wiley camping party or by one 
of the Yellowstone Park Transportation 
Company’s stages, which make the trip in 
five and a half days, stopping for meals and 
lodging at strictly first-class hotels. Last 
year there were 2,100 people in the Park, 
a very small number compared with those 
who go abroad each year. 

While it is not strictly germane to the arti- 
cle, I wish to call attention in closing to the 
fact that the journey through the Park is not 
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ideal. Stage traveling is too slow, leaving 
little time at the places of interest. The 
roads are frightfully dusty, which at times 
so counteracts the pleasurable features that 
one is inclined to wish he had not ventured 
upon the journey. 

The Act of 1872 reads that the Park is 
“dedicated and set apart as a public park 
and pleasure ground for the benefit and 
pleasure of the people.” To-this end the 
Government each year expends a consider- 
able sum of money in improvements, while 
laws have been made placing restrictions so 
as to prevent any extensive monopoly and 
to protect the Park. For instance, no rail- 
road is permitted to cross the boundaries of 
the Park. There are excellent reasons for 
this, particularly to avoid the forest fires 
which railroad engines so often start. 

I can see no objection, however, to an elec- 
tric railroad line. There is an abundance of 
water power. There would be no danger of 


In view of the proposition to rob the 
negroes of North Carolina of the right of 
suffrage it is well to recall the last constitu- 
tional robbery, that of Louisiana. 

If it had been the purpose of the control- 
ling influences of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Louisiana to devise a fundamental 
suffrage law which should be just and fair 
to all of the heterogeneous elements of the 
citizenship of the State the task would have 
been a comparatively easy one. Friendly 
advice and counsel were showered upon the 
convention by men of both races eminent 
in the thought and effort of Southern life. 
To have followed the straight and narrow 
path it was not at all necessary to give 
ear to the advice and counsel of men of 
the North and West—men who are habitu- 
ally but erroneously regarded as being an- 
tagonistic to the best interests of the South- 
ern people. In an open letter addressed to 
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fire and no other objection that occurs to me. 
The track could be laid just beside the road 
in the woods, thus avoiding the suffocating 
clouds of dust. It would save the tourist 
time by carrying him rapidly over the un- 
interesting places. It would spare his 
energies, now largely drawn upon by long 
and slow riding in a stage, which at best is 
tiresome when hours at a time are required; 
and, even permitting a very large rate of 
fare to be charged by the railroad, it would 
save the visitor a very considerable sum of 
money. 

With so convenient a mode of travel and a 
considerable reduction in the charges, to- 
gether with the larger relative amount of 
time at the interesting places, the Yellow- 
stone Park would without doubt be visited 
by more people than at present; but even 
without these advantages the journey 
should be made by all who have the oppor- 
tunity or who can make the opportunity. 


the convention, February 19th, 1898, Mr. | 
Booker T. Washington of Alabama, the 
most noted, popular and conservative Afro- 
American in the country, said among other 
things: 

“The negro does not object to an edu- 
cational or property test, but let the law be 
so clear that no one clothed with State au- 
thority will be tempted to perjure and de- 
grade himself by putting one interpretation 
upon it for the white man and another for 
the black man. Study the history of the 
South and you will find “that where there 
has been the most dishonesty in the matter 
of voting there you will find to-day the 
lowest moral condition of both races. First, 
there was the temptation to act wrongly 
with the negro’s ballot, with the carrying of 
concealed weapons, with the murder of a 
negro, and then with the murder of a white 
man, and then with lynching. I entreat you 
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not to pass such a law as will prove an 
eternal millstone about the necks of your 
children. 

“No man can have respect for government 
and officers of the law when he knows deep 
down im his heart that the exercise of the 
franchise is tainted with fraud. 

“T beg of you, further, that in the degree 
that you close the ballot box against the 
ignorant you open the schol house.” 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry is a Southern man. He 
was a member of the Confederate Congress. 
President Cleveland made him Minister to 
Spain. No man in the country has done 
more to advance the cause of education in 
the Southern States than he, and to-day he 
is the faithful and trusted representative. of 
the trustees of the Peabody and Slater 
funds. Dr. Curry addressed the Constitu- 
tional Convention at New Orleans with 
special reference to proposed suffrage legis- 
lation. Among other things he said: 

“The negroes, unlike alien immigrants, are 
here not of their own choosing, and their 
civil and political equality is the outcome of 
our subjugation. Neither their presence 
nor their civil equality is likely to “be 
changed in our day. The negroes will remain 
a constituent portion of Southern popula- 
tion and citizenship. What are to be our re- 
lations to them? Are they to be lifted up or 
left in the condition of discontent, ignor- 
ance, poverty, semi-barbarism? Shall one 
race have every encouragement and oppor- 
tunity for development for highest civiliza- 
tion and the other be handicapped and en- 
vironed with insurmountable obstacles to 
progress? Are friction, strife, hatred less 
likely with the negro under stereotyped 
conditions of inferiority than by the recog- 
nition and stimulation of whatever capaci- 
ties for progress he may possess? Shall 
we learn nothing from history? Do Ireland 
and Poland furnish us no lessons? . . . 

“Attach, if you please, the restraining 
qualification upon suffrage; make it a boon, 
a reward for intelligence and industry; affix 
to it any conditions you please which the 
public weal may demand, but do not make 
itimpossible to attain to the privilege. That 
would be dishonest, and neither communi- 
ties nor men can afford to be dishonest.” 

Mr, Washington’s letter was more gener- 
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ally quoted and commented upon and ap- 
proved by the responsible press of the coun- 
try, North and South, than any similar ex- 
pression from an Afro-American. The New 
Orleans Times-Vemocrat, the leading news- 
paper of the State, adopted the view of the 
matter as presented by him, and urged the 
convention to do so. But the convention 
had not got itself together for the purpose 
of dealing honestly and fairly by all the ele- 
ments of the citizenship. The only excuse 
for its existence was the undisguised pur- 
pose of devising a way to disfranchise -as 
many black voters as possible and as few 
white ones as possible. That was its avowed 
object. Its members did not hesitate to 
avow it from the housetops, and, when the 
time came, to give their avowal the force 
and effect of fundamental law. The im- 
morality of it did not worry them, nor the 
demoralizing infiuence it would inevitably 
have upon the whole people of the State. 
Despite prayers and protests the conven- 
tion adopted a suffrage law, the gist of 
which is as follows: 

Section 3 provides for an educational quali- 
fication. 

Section 4 provides that “if he be not able to 
read and write, as provided by section 3, then 
he shall be entitled to register and vote if he 
shall, at the time he offers to register, be the 
bowa fide owner of property assessed to him at 
a valuation of not less than $300 on the as- 
sessment roll of the current year in which he \ 
offers to register, or on the roll of the preceding 
year if the roll of the current year shall not 
then. have been completed and filed, and on 
which, if such property be personal only, all 
taxes due shall. have been paid. The applicant 
for registration under this section _ shall 
make oath before the registration officer or his 
deputy that he is a citizen of the United States 
and of this State, over the age of 21 years; that 
he possesses the qualifications prescribed in 


* section 1 pf this article, and that he is the 


owner of property assessed in this State to him 
at the valuation of not less than $300; and if 
such property be personal only, that all taxes 
due thereon have been paid.” 

“Section 5. No male person who was on 
January 1, 1867, or at any date prior thereto, 
entitled to vote under the Constitution or stat- 
utes of any State of the United States wherein 
he then resided, and no son or grandson of any 
such person not less than 21 years of age at the 
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date of the adoption of this Constitution, and 
no person of foreign birth who shall have been 
naturalized prior to the first day of January, 
1898, shall be denied the right to register and 
vote in this State by reason of his failure to 
possess the educational or property qualifica- 
tion prescribed by this Constitution; provided, 
he shall have resided in this State for five years 
next preceding the date at which he shall apply 
for registration, and shall havc registered in 
accordance with the terms of this article prior 
to September 1, 1898; and no person shall be 
entitled to register under this section after said 
date.” 

It is hardly conceivable that a convention 
of intelligent men of any American com- 
monwealth would devise and adopt any 
legislation so obviously immoral and de- 
moralizing as this suffrage law. Both-of the 
Senators in Congress for Louisiana give it 
as their opinion that section 5 was uncon- 
stitutional, and would be so construed by 
the Federal Supreme Court, while the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat denounced the en- 
actment as a whole as the work of political 
demagogs and tricksters. 

Section 5 is supposed to conflict with the 
provisions of section 1 of article 14 and of 
section 1 of article 15 of the Federal Con- 
stitution, the latter section reading as fol- 
lows: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 

This amendment was not adopted until 
March 30, 1868. The Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, abolishing slavery, was adopted De- 
cember 18, 1865. While giving suffrage to 
white men, and to their sons end grandsons 
who were entitled to vote prior to January 1, 
1867, and to all foreigners naturalized prior 
to January 1, 1898, section 5 of the Louis- 
iana suffrage law disfranchises all Afro- 
Americans who were enfranchised by the 
Fifteenth Amendment, adopted March 80, 
1868. It does this not only as to the letter 
of the law but as to the spirit of it, as ex- 
pressed by those who‘adopted it, and which 
is a part of the discussion of the conven- 
tion and which must influence the Federal 
Supreme Court in passing upon the validity 
of it. 


Mississippi, South Carolina and Louis- 
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iana have now adopted constitutions whose 
suffrage clauses were avowedly designed 
and intended to, and which do, disfranchise 
the bulk of their Afro-American citizenship, 
which in each of these three States is nu- 
merically greater than their Anglo-American 
citizenship. The suffrage clauses of the 
Constitutions of Mississippi and South 
Carolina are just as immoral and demoral- 
izing as that of Louisiana. 

It is worthy of note and an element of 
positive discouragement that the Federal 
Supreme Court, in the case of Williams 
against the State of Mississippi, has affirmed 
the constitutionality of the suffrage clause of 
the new Constitution of Mississippi, and 
with expressions of antagonism to the Afro- 
American citizen as extreme and repug- 
nant as those of Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney, delivered in 1856, In the famous case 
of Dred Scott against Sanford, when it was 
affirmed that when the Constitution was 
adopted negroes were regarded as an in- 
ferior race who had “norights that a white 
man was bound to respect.” The decision 
was rendered by Mr. Justice McKenna, who 
was promoted to the bench from the office 
of Attorney-General by sa resident McKinley. 

As far as the Federal Supreme Court is 
concerned we have not advanced one inch 
from this dictum since it. was delivered 
forty-two years ago, as every piece of sup- 
plementary legislation based upon the war 
amendments—which necessarily revolution- 
ized all law and precedent based upon the 
civil and political rights of citizens of the 
United States—passed by the Congress has 
been declared null and void by the Federal 
Supreme Court. 

The immorality of such suffrage legisla- 
tion as has been adopted by Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Louisiana is apparent 
upon its face, while Congress has thus far 
neglected to reduce the representation of 
such States, as provided in section 2 of 
article 14. We are undoubtedly drifting 
into a condition of affairs in this matter 
which will inevitably provoke serious 
trouble. It is not possible to rob the black 
man of his rights without robbing the white 
man, and North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina are just now proving the fact. 

New York City. 
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Hebrews 12:16. “Esau, who for a. morsel 
of meat sold his birthright.” 

Tuis is the most important Thanksgiving 
Day that has been celebrated by the present 
generation of Americans. Three and thirty 
years haye rolled away since we gave 
thanks for the ending of the Civil War. 
Never since that time has our national re- 
ligious festival been observed under such 
brilliant sunlight of prosperity or with such 
portentous clouds of danger massed along 
the horizon. 

It is a significant Thanksgiving because 
we have extraordinary causes for national] 
joy and gratitude. The first and greatest 
of these causes is the superabundant harvest 
with which, for the second year in succes- 
sion, God has rewarded the patient toilers 
who are the strength and pride of our coun- 
try. This harvest includes not only the 
fruits of the earth, but also the manifold 
products of human industry. The true 
power of a nation is in the character of its 
workers. The true glory of a nation is in 
the quality of their workmanship. The true 
prosperity of a nation is in the reward which 
God bestows upon their work. For this re- 
ward, far greater than it has ever been be- 
fore in our history, let us give our first and 
our deepest thanks. 

The second cause for gratitude to-day is 
the new evidence that we have received of 
the union of the whole American people in 
leyalty and patriotism. The gaping wounds 
left by the Civil War have closed. There is 
no bloody chasm between the North and the 
South. The President presides over a united 
country, responding as one man to a call to 
Support the national honor; and the brave 
men who once wore the gray uniform are 
ready to march again beside the “ boys in 
blue” under the starry flag of American 
freedom. For this. glorious restoration of the 
spirit of national unity let us give joyous 
and united thanks. 

The third cause for gratitude is the re- 





newal of cordial amity between the two 
leading nations of the world—Great Britain 
and the United States. The clouds of jeal- 
ousy and distrust which have so often risen 
between England and America seem to have 
faded entirely away. These two sister 
countries, representing in different forms 
the triumphant spirit of Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization, rejoice together in the clear sun- 
light of warm and vital sympathy. Such a 
friendship is nobier and more secure than 
any kind of partnership. A true and open 
amity between Great Britain and the United 
States, undisturbed by any rivalries in the 
dangerous business of imperial conquest, 
unthreatened by any secret and selfish com- 
pact to divide the spoils of territorial war, 
would be a powerful guarantee of the peace 
of the world. For this unchartered friend- 
ship with our kinsmen across the sea let us 
give sincere and prudent thanks. 

The fourth cause for thanksgiving to-day 
is the signal victory that has been granted 
to our country’s arms in a war undertaken 
for the destruction of the ancient Spanish 
tyranny in the Western Hemisphere and the 
liberation of the oppressed people of Cuba. 
How reluctantly the American people took 
up the cross of war after thirty-three years 
of peace, none can know except those who 
have read the peace-loving heart of the 
great silent classes, the happy, industrious, 
prosperous classes of our country. The call 
of humanity was the only summons that 
could have roused them; the cause of lib- 
erty was the only cause for which they 
would have fought. No party, no adminis- 
tration could have received the loyal sup- 
port of the whole people unless it had writ- 
ten on its banner the splendid motto: “ Not 
for gain, not for territory, but for freedom 
and human brotherhood!” That avowal 
alone made the war possible and_ suc- 
cessful. For that cause alone Chris- 
tians could pray with a sincere heart, 
and mothers give their sons to, death 
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by slaughter or disease, and lovers of lib- 
erty take up the unselfish sword. The 
cause is won; the last vestige of the Spanish 
power in the Western Hemisphere is broken; 
Cuba is free. Proud of the splendid disci- 
pline and courage and compassion of our 
navy, proved at Manila and Santiago; proud 
of the devotion and bravery of the true he- 
roes in our army, who endured unknown 
hardships, and were patient under incredible 
difficulties, and who faced with equal dar- 
ing the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
through the camps of death and the invis-. 
ible buliets that sang through the cruel sun- 
light of Guantanamo and San Juan Hill; 
proud and glad of all that American soldiers 
and sailors have done this year in the cause 
of liberty, we present our offerings upon the 
solemn altar of gratitude. For the Divine 
guidance and protection, without which a 
victory so complete and swift, even over an 
inferior foe, could never have been won, let 
us give most humble and hearty thanks. 

But this Thanksgiving Day is not signifi- 
cant alone in its causes for gratitude. It is 
an important day, a marked day, an im- 
mensely serious day because it finds us, sud- 
denly and without preparation, face to face 
with the most momentous and perilous prob- 
lem of our national history. 

The question that came upon us at the 
close of the Revolution was serious: Should 
the liberated colonies separate, or should 
they unite? But the leaders of the people 
had been long preparing to meet it; and 
the irresistible pressure of reason and sym- 
pathy consolidated the nation. 

The question that came upon us in the 
Civil War was urgent and weighty: Could 
the Republic continue to exist “ half slave, 
half free?” But again the minds of the 
wise and fearless were ready with the well- 
considered answer, wrought out after pain- 
ful years of conflict. Slavery must die that 
the Republic might live. 

The question that comes upon us to-day 
is vaster, more pressing, more fraught with 
incalculable consequences. Silently and 
swiftly it flashes out of a clear sky. 

Are the United States to continue as a 
peaceful Republic, or are they to become a 
conquering empire? Is the result of the war 
with Spain to be the banishment of Euro- 
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pean tyranny from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, or is it to be the entanglement of the 
Western Republic in the rivalries of Euro- 
pean Kingdoms? Have we set the Cubans 
free, or have we lost our own faith in free- 
dom? Are we still loyal to the principles 
of our forefathers, or are we now ready to 
sell the American birthright for a mess 
of pottage in the Philippines? Nine 
months ago no one dreamed of such a ques- 
tion. Not one American in five hundred 
could have told you what or where the 
Philippines were; if any one thought of 
their possession as a possible result of the 
war, he kept the thought carefully con- 
cealed. 

Six months ago, while Admiral Dewey’s 
triumphant fleet was resting in Cavite Bay, 
there were not fifty people in the country 
who regarded his victory as the first step in 
a career of imperial conquest in the Far 
Kast; the question of reversing a whole na- 
tional policy and extending our dominion 
at one stroke of the sword over a vast and 
populous group of islands in the China Sea 
was utterly unconsidered. 

Without warning, without deliberation, 
and apparently without clear intention, it 
has been made the burning question of the 
day. Never has fate sprung a more try- 
ing surprise upon an unsuspecting and in- 
genuous people; never has the most mo- 
mentous problem of a great republic been 
met so hastily, so lightly, or with such in- 
considerate confidence; and, as if to add to 
the irony of the situation, political leaders 
assure us not only that the question has 
been raised unintentionally, but also that it 
has becn already settled involuntarily. 
Without any adequate discussion, without 
any popular vote, without any intelligent 
and responsible leadership, by a mysterious 
and non-resident destiny, by the accident 
that a Spanish fleet destrayed on the first 
of May, 1898, was in the harbor of Manila 
instead of on the high seas, the future ca- 
reer of the American Republic has been 
changed irrevocably; the nation has been 
committed to a policy of colonial expansion; 
and the United States of America have been 
transformed into the “ United States and 
Conquered Territories of America and the 
China Sea.” Surely this is the veriest 








comedy of self-government, the most ridicu- 
lous blind man’s buff of national develop- 


ment that ever a scorner of democracy dared. 


to imagine. If it were true, it would be a 
most humorous commentary on the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a farcical finale 
of the American Revolution. 

But, fortunately, it is not true. There is 
an old-fashioned document called the Amer- 
ican Constitution which was expressly con- 
structed to discourage the unconscious hu- 
mor of such sudden changes. Before the 
die is cast the people must be taken fairly 
into the game; before the result is irrevoca- 
ble, the Supreme Court must pass upon the 
rules and the play. The question whether 
the American birthright is to be bartered for 
the Philippine pottage is still open. A brief, 
preliminary discussion of this question will 
not be out of place this morning. 

I wish to confine the question to the form 
in which it is put. 'The case of Cuba does 
not enter into it. There is no proposal at 
present to do anything more for Cuba than 
we promised: to guarantee peace, order and 
free government to a neighboring people. 
That is a fine thing to do. Nor do the cases 
of the Hawaiian Islands and Puerto Rico 
enter clearly into the question. The legal 
government of Hawaii has asked for annex- 
ation to the United States; Puerto Rico is a 
small island, close at hand, and inhabited 
principally by white people who have re- 
ceived us willingly and are already asking 
for territorial government. Whatever dan- 
ger there may be in taking such territories 
under our flag, there is at least no flagrant 
violation of American principles. 

But in the case of the Philippines there is 
a glaring difference. No man of intelligence 
ventures to deny it; many openly rejoice in 
the difference. The proposal to annex, by 
force, or purchase, or forcible purchase, 
these distant, unwilling and semi-barbarous 
islands is hailed as a new and glorious de- 
parture in American history. It is frankly 
confessed that it involves a departure from 
ancient traditions; it is openly boasted. that 
it leaves the counsels of Washington and 
Jefferson far behind us forever. Because of 
this novelty, because of this separation from 
what we once counted a most precious heri- 
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tage, I venture to ask whether this bargain 
offers any fit compensation for the loss of 
our American birthright. 

I. Let us consider the arguments in favor 
of it. They may be summed up under three 
heads: the argument from Duty, the argu- 
ment from Destiny and the argument from 
Desperation. 

1. The argument from Duty comes first 
because it is the strongest. Undoubtedly we 
have incurred responsibilities by the late 
war, and we must meet them in a manly 
spirit. But certainly these responsibilities 
are not unlimited. They are bounded on one 
side by our rights. The very question at is- 
sue is whether we have a right to deny the 
principles of our Constitution by conquering 
unwilling subjects and annexing tributary 
colonies to our domain. On the other side, 
our responsibilities are bounded by our abili- 
ties. It is never a duty to attempt a task 
for which one is not fitted. We surely owe 
the Filipinos the very best that we can give 
them consistently with our other responsi- 
bilities. But it is far from being certain that 
the best thing we can do for them is to make 
them our vassals. If that were true our 
whole duty would not be done, the humane 
results of the war would not be completed, 
until we had annexed the misgoverned Span- 
iards of Spain also. No argument drawn 
from our duty to an oppressed and suffering 
race can be applied to the conquest of the 
Philippine Islands which does not apply 
with equal and even with greater force to 
the conquest of the Iberian Peninsula. 

2. The argument from Destiny is not an 
argument; it is a phrase. It takes for 
granted all that is in dispute. It clothes it- 
self in glittering rainbows and introduces 
the question of debate in the disguise of a 
fact accomplished. ‘‘ Yesterday,’’ says a bril- 
liant orator, “ there were four great nations 
ruling the world and dividing up the terri- 
tories of barbarous tribes,—Great Britain, 
Russia, France and Germany. To-day there 
are five, for America has entered the arena 
of colonial conquest.’ But how came the 


great Republic in that strange copartner- 
ship ? By what device was she led blind- 
fold into that curious company? What does 
she there? What must she forfeit to obtain 
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her share in the partition of spoils? That is 
the question. To talk of destiny is not to 
discuss, but to dodge the point at issue. 

8. The argument from Desperation di- 
rectly contradicts the argument from Des- 
tiny. It presents the annexation of the Phil- 
ippines, not as a glorious accomplishment, 
but as a hard necessity. We must do it be- 
cause there is nothing else that we can do. 
A speaker less brilliant than the orator of 
the Five Nations, but more cautious, puts 
the case in a sentence: “ We have got a 
wolf by the ears and we can’t let go.” The 
answer to this is simple. We have not got 
the wolf at present, tho we are trying our 
best to get hold of him. It is absurd to say 
that the only way for us to get out of our 
difficulties is to go into the enterprise of 
wolf-keeping. Granting that the Philippines 
need a strong hand to set them in order, it 
-has. not beén shown that ours is the only 
hand. A protectorate for a limited time and 
with the purpose of building up a firm self- 
government would be one of the possible 
solutions of the difficulty. To pass this by, 
and say that our only resort is to assume the 
sovereignty of these yet unconquered is- 
lands, is merely to beg the question. 

No, these contradictory arguments from 
duty and destiny and despair do not touch the 
real spring of the movement for colonial ex- 
pansion. It is the prospect of profit that 
makes those distant islands gleam before 
our fancy as desirable acquisitions. It is 
the unconscious desire of rivaling England 
in her colonial wealth and power that al- 
lures us to the untried path of conquest. It 
is a secret discontent with the part of a 
peaceful, industrious, self-contained nation 
that urges us to take an armed hand in the 
partition of the East and exchange our 
birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Let us weigh the arguments against such 
a bargain. 

1. It is contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. There is no possibility of mistake 
about the matter. It’ has been decided 
by the final authority of that magnifi- 
cent tribunal in which the Anglo-Saxon 
ideal of the supremacy of law is forever em- 
bodied, more clearly and powerfully than in 
any other human institution. That court, 
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which is the central glory of our system and 
the safeguard of our liberties, has said: 


“There is certainly no power given by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government to es- 
tablish or maintain colonies bordering on the 
United States or at a distance, to be ruled and 
governed at its own pleasure. . . . No 
power is given to acquire a territory to be held 
and governed permanently in that character.”— 
Supreme Court, Scott vs. Sandford, December, 
1856. 

While that decision stands the policy of 
colonial expansien, however legitimate for 
other nations, for us is illegal and un- 
American. The first step along that 
glittering path must be taken over the dis- 
honored ruins of a broken constitution. 

2. Every following step in that new career 
will bring us into conflict with our own in- 
stitutions and necessitate constitutional 
change or insure practical failure. Our 
Government, with its checks and balances, 
with its prudent and conservative divisions 
of power, is the best in the world for peace 
and self-defense, but the worst in the world 
for what the President called, a few months 
ago, “ criminal aggression.” We cannot 
compete with monarchies and empires in 
the game of land-grabbing and vassal rul- 
ing. We have not the machinery, and we 
cannot get it except by breaking up our pres- 
ent system of government and building a 
new fabric out of the pieces. The supposed 
analogy between England and America is a 
fatal illusion. British institutions are 
founded, as Gladstone has said, on the doc- 
trine of inequality. American institutions 
are founded on the doctrine of equality. If 
we become a colonizing power we must 
abandon our institutions or be paralyzed by 
them. The swiftness of action, the secrecy 
not to say slipperiness of policy, and the 
absolutism of control which are essential to . 
success in territorial conquest and dominion 
are inconsistent with fepublicanism as 
America has interpreted it. Imperialism 
and democracy, militarism and self-govern- 
ment, are contradictory terms. A govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people is impregnable for defense but im- 
potent for conquest. When imperialism 
comes in at the dvor democracy flies out at 
the window. An imperialistic democracy is 
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an impossible hybrid. We might as well 
speak of an atheistic religion or a white 
blackness. To enter upon a career of colo- 
nial expansion with our present institutions 
is to court failure or to prepare for revolu- 
tion. 

3. There is an equally serious objection to 
the attempt to launch the United States 
upon the business of acquiring vassal col- 
onies and governing distant and inferior 
races, in the character of our people and 
their poor equipment for such a task. 

It is said that we must begin or we shall 
never learn. The trouble is that we have 
already begun, but we have not learned. 

I am not speaking now in the spirit of pes- 
simism or despair of the American people. 
No man could have a more profound confi- 
dence in their native ability, their funda- 
mental integrity and their ultimate common- 
sense. It is to this common-sense that I 
would appeal for a candid judgment of our 
own capacity at the present moment. 

Let us be on our guard against the flatter- 
ing comparison with England. The English 
people have a natural genius for governing 
inferior races,—a steady head, an inflexible 
hand and a superb self-confidence. What 
proof have we given of any of these quali- 
ties, except the last, in our dealing with in- 
ferior races ? Does the comparison of the 
treatment of the Indians in Canada and in 
the United States give us a comfortable 
sense of pride ? Is the condition of drunken 
and disorderly Alaska a just encouragement 
to larger colonial enterprises ? Is our suc- 
cess in treating the Chinese problem and the 
hegro problem so notorious that we must 
attempt to repeat it on a larger scale ten 
thousand milesaway? Therifle-shotsthatring 
from Illinois and the Carolinas, announc- 
ing a bloody skirmish of races in the very 
heart of the republic,—are these the joyous 
salutes that herald our advance to rule eight 
million more of black and yellow people in 
tue islands of the Pacific Ocean? 

England has a magnificent civil service at 
the foundation of her colonial empire. What 
have we? A recently unstarched civil serv- 
ice in New York, a newly crippled civil 
Service at Washington, and a _ persist- 
ent endemic boss-rule all over the 
country. These things are n&t good 


guaranties that we shall send our best, our’ 
cleanest, our most educated young men to 
fill the offices in our distant colonies. And 
even if we could be sure that such men 
would be sent, they are more needed at 
home than they are abroad. We have no 
such domestic surplus of men and deficit of 
work as England has. Her tiny territory 
and immense population mark her destiny, 
even as our immense territory not yet fully 
peopled nor wisely ruled, marks ours. For 
a country in our position to set out upon 
the adventure of colonial conquest promises 
discredit to ourselves and discomfort to our 
vassals. With our unsolved problems staring 
us in the face, our cities misgoverned and 
our territories neglected, the cry of to-day,— 
not the cry of despair, but the cry of hope 
and courage,must be ‘“ Americans for 
America!” 

4. Another weighty argument against the 
annexation of the Philippines is the fright- 
ful burden which it will almost certainly 
impose upon the people. 

First, a burden of military service. If we 
do this thing we dare not do it half-way. A 
great colonial power must have an army and 
a navy equal to any in the world. An ex- 
pansion of territory to a line ten thousand 
miles away means a new frontier of dan- 
ger which can only be defended by an 
enormous armament. No one can tell how 
large a military force we must ultimately 
create. But this any one can foretell; the 
ranks must be kept full; and if Americans 
do not thirst for garrison duty in the tropics 
they must be compelled or bought to serve. 
On the one hand we see a system of con- 
scription like that of Germany, where every 
man-child is born with a soldier’s collar 
around his neck. On the other hand, we 
see an enormous drain upon the earnings of 
the people, like England’s annual budget of 
$203,000,000 for the army and navy. 

Second, a burden of heavy taxation. The 
cost of militarism comes out of the pockets 
of the people. So far as armies and navies. 
are. needed, their expense must be cheerfully 
borne. I am no advocate of parsimony in 
national defense. Our American navy has 
been worth all that it has cost. And if our 
army ‘has disappointed us in any way it is 
because we have not realized its impor- 
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tance, nor treated it with generosity and 
prudence. But to wilfully increase our need 
of military force by an immense and un- 
necessary extension of our frontier of dan- 
ger, is to bind a heavy burden and lay it 
upon the unconscious backs of future gen- 
erations of toiling men. If we enter the 
course of foreign conquest, the day is not far 
distant when we must spend in annual prep- 
aration for war more than the $180,000,000 
that we now spend every year in the edu- 
cation of our children for peace. 

Third, a burden of interminable and 
bloody strife. Expansion means entangle- 
ment. Entanglement means ultimate con- 
flict. The great nations of Europe are en- 
camped around the China Sea in arms. If 
we go in among them we must fight when 
they fight. Lord Salisbury says with brutal 
frankness: 


“The appearance of the American Republic 
among the factors, at all events of Asiatic, and 
possibly of European diplomacy, is a grave, a 
serious event which may not not conduce to the 
interests of peace, though I think in any event 
it is likely to conduce to the interest of Great 
Britain.” 

Hear the unintentional warning of an in- 
terested friend. Colonial expansion means 
coming strife. The annexation of the 
Philippines means the annexation of a new 
danger to the world’s peace. The accept- 
ance of imperialism means that we must 
prepare to beat our plow-shares into swords 
and our pruning-hooks into spears, and 
be ready to water distant lands and stain 
foreign seas with an incalculable and 
ever-increasing torrent of American blood. 
Is it for this that philanthropists and Chris- 
tian preachers urge us to abandon our peace- 
ful mission of enlightenment, our glorious 
isolation of eminence, and thrust forward, 
sword in hand, into the arena of imperial 
conflict? 

5. But the chief argument against the 
forcible extension of American sovereignty 
over the Philippines is that it certainly in- 
volves the surrender of our American birth- 
riglit. “The imitation of Old World 
methods,” said one of our most powerful 
journals a few months ago, “by the New 
World, appears to us to be based upon an 
entire disregard, not merely of American 
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precedents, but of American principles.” 
(The Outlook, July 2, 1898.) 

I do not speak now of our word of honor, 
tacitly pledged to the world when we dis- 
claimed “any disposition or intention to ex- 
ercise any sovereignty, jurisdiction or con- 
trol over said islands, except for the pacifi- 
cation thereof.” It is said that this was a 
limited promise, that it was meant to be 
taken in a Pickwickian sense, that it applies 
only to the island of Cuba. Pass it by. 

ow can we pass by the solemn and 
majestic claim of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, that “ government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned?” How can we abandon the princi- 
ple for which our fathers fought and died, 
“No taxation without representation?” 
How can we face the world as a union of 
free States holding vassal States in sub- 
jection, a mighty mongrel nation in which 
a republic is tied to an empire and democ- 
racy bears children not to be disinguished 
from the offspring of absolutism? . 

Then indeed the glory will have departed 
from us. Then our emblem of liberty en- 
lightening the world must be changed to a 
graven image of power grasping the spoils. 
Then we shall mourn our birhtright sold for 
a mess of pottage, 

“And wash with fruitless tears our faded 


crown.” 
My friends have told me that it is a useless 


task to discuss the question that we have 
been considering this morning. It is too 
late. A distinguished diplomatist (one who 
believes that the war with Spain might have 
been avoided if he had been given more time 
to complete his negotiations), said to me the 
other night: “ You argue in vain. It is no 
more possible to check imperialism than it 
would be to stop the chip that has gone over 
Niagara Falls.” I, for one, refuse to believe in 
the disastrous simile. “There is still time to 
avert, or at least to modify, the catastrophe 
if the people will but realize what it means. 

Anonymous patriots have written to warn 
me that it is a dangerous task to present 
such arguments. It imperils popularity. The 
cry of to-day is “Wherever the American 
flag has been raised it never must be hauled 
down.” The man who will not join that cry | 
may be@accused of disloyalty and called a 
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Spaniard. So be it, then. If the price of 
popularity is the stifling of conviction, I 
want none of it. If the test of loyalty: is: to 
join in every thoughtless cry of the multi- 
tude, I decline it.. I profess a higher loyalty 
—allegiance to the flag, not for what it covers, 
but for what it means. 

There is one thing that can happen to the 
American flag worse than to be hauled 
down. That is to have its meaning and its 
message changed. 

Hitherto it has meant freedom, and equal- 
ity, and self-government, and battle only for 
the sake of peace. Pray God its message 
may never be altered. 

May the luster of its equal stars never be 
dimmed by the shadow of the crowned im- 
perial eagle. May its stripes of pure red and 
white never be crossed by the yellow bar- 
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sinister of warfare for conquest. May it 
never advance save to bring liberty and 
equal citizenship to all beneath its folds. 
May it never retreat save from a place 
where its presence would mean disloyalty to 
the American idea. May it float untarnished 
and unchanged, save by the blossoming of 
new stars in its celestial field of blue. May 
all seas learn to welcome it, and all lands 
look to it as the emblem of the Great Repub- 
lic; the mountain-peak of nations; lonely, if 
need be, till others have risen to her lofty 
standard. 

God keep her from lowering her flag from 
that proud solitude of splendor to follow the 
fortunes of the conquering sword. 

God save the birthright of the one country 
on earth whose ambition is not to subjugate 
the world but to enlighten it. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


AT this moment Chicago is the most in- 
teresting educational center in the country, 
and this for three reasons: It presents all the 
problems that are peculiar to great cities; it 
has entered upon an era of reform; it has 
begun reform by treating the superintend- 
ency as political spoils. It is no secret that 
the Mayor appointed Dr. Andrews as a sop 
to the silverites; the fact that Dr. Harper, 
who has never been suspected of economic 
heresies, first moved in the matter increases 
the interest; never before, perhaps, has so 
strong a personality with so imposing a sup- 
port stood forth as the embodiment of the 
spoils system in school affairs. - 

It is a question whether or not the person- 
ality and the support can overcome the 
odium attaching to the process, for that 
odium does attach every one knows who fol- 
lows the discussions in Chicago, or who has 
read the resolutions on the subject passed by 
the National Educational Association or the 
scathing editorial in a late number of the 
Educational Review. The method of the ac- 
tion obscures the many cogent reasons there 
were for strengthening the school system on 
the administrative side. While the outcome 


no one can foresee, in justice to Dr. Andrews 
it should be said that he is steadily winning 
favor with those who opposed his appoint- 
ment and that he has disappointed the ex- 
peetations of those who fancied he would be 
a tool of spoilsmen. Fortunately, Mr. Lane, 
who has been superintendent for many 
years, who knows every detail of the system 
and has the unbounded confidence of. chil- 
dren, parents and teachers, consents to re- 
main under the new order and is working 
harmoniously with his successor. 

Besides the educational problems that are 
the same everywhere, the school systems of 
great cities are face to face with two prob- 
lems essentially their own; the one is admin- 
istrative, the other sociological. Both are 
now to the front in Chicago. The Mayor’s 
Commission, of which Dr. Harper is the 
moving spirit, has made recommendations 
looking to a radical change of administra- 


-tion; members of the School Board are also 


making counter proposals; none of these 
have as yet come up for final action. 

The sociological problems are of greater 
interest. They are much the same in all 
large cities, and must be solved or cities be- 
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come the ruin of democracies. The most im- 
portant of these problems is that of adjust- 
ing the schools to foreign elements and to 
the defective, the low and the vicious classes. 
Here Chicago has an immense field, and one 
to which Dr. Andrews is specially drawn by 
his sympathies and his convictions. It is 
not impossible that he may exploit the 
field with an earnestness and force that will 
be felt throughout the world; on the other 
hand, his zeal may fail in the mass of politi- 
cal jobbery, obstructive legislation and 
chicanery that have to be met. 

What Chicago really wants is impetuous 
and determined action with a view to bring- 
ing every child, and especially every child 
in the districts where Poles and Italians of 
the lower class are herded together, under 
the influence of a thoroughly good school. 
As in other cities, it is in just these districts 
which most need the provision that the 
school accommodation is insufficient. It is 
here also that such schools as there are lack 
the most needful appliances. The Italian 
children are especially dirty, worse in this 
respect than the poorest colored children in 
a city like Washington. The dirt should be 
attacked as vigorously as the ignorance; but 
this requires bath rooms, wash rooms, even 
changes of clothing and responsible persons 
in charge, in a sanitary school, in short, the 
model of which is to be found in a crowded 
Boston district. Here is the first essential 
for moral training. There is indeed a kind 
of. moral training affected in parochial 
schools that is quite independent of mate- 
rial helps, but the moral training of secular 
public schools must be largely that of habit. 
Sufficient school accommodation is the first 
requisite in Chicago, and with good reason 
Dr. Andrews says: “I am determined that 
no more money shall be spent on grammar 
schools until there are plenty of primary 
schools, and no more on high schools until 
there are plenty of grammar schools. One 


of the greatest mistakes of the educational 


system is that which provides expensive 
buildings for students in advanced grades 
and neglects the schools where the great pro- 
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portion of the children must get the only 
education they have. I would not close up 
any school, but in all future expenditures I 
believe the ones of the lowest grades should 
be met first.” 

Undoubtedly he would demand sanitary 
appliances where there is a crying. need of 
them, since ethical training based upon 
habit and fortified by sentiment is a chief 
factor in his program. With respect to 
many of the measures which the new super- 
intendent advocates, an excellent beginning 
was made by Mr. Lane. To him belongs 
the credit of establishing publie kindergar- 
tens, which Dr. Andrews would multiply. | 
He quotes the saying of the Chief of Police 
in San Francisco, that not one child from 
the free kindergartens had ever come into 
the hands of the police. Paternal schools 
such as Dr. Andrews proposes have also 
their prototype in the school of Bridewell 
Prison, which is a model of its kind. In- 
deed, it needs only: legislative sanction for 
intermediate sentences to put Chicago at 
the front in the rational work of arresting 
criminal tendencies in youth. 

School systems present a machinery, as it 
were, the most complete and reliable for 
dealing with the doubtful classes. When 
Charles Booth undertook his investigations 
of Fast London he found the School Board 
the indispensable agent in his work. It is 
the same in every city. Chicago teems with 
social experiments, discussions and pat- 
aceas. At one extreme stands Hull House, 
a forceful instrument of practical social re- 
form; at the other stands the University of 
Chicago, a center and disseminator of social 
ideals; both look to the school system as the 
one instrumentality by which their purposes 
on behalf of the masses can be most fully 
realized. In spite of political entanglement 
it is also certain that the new Superintend- 
ent and his colleagues long familiar with 
the field are thoroughly possessed with the 
idea that the school system must stand not 
for instruction only but for social transfor: 
mation. 


Bureay oF Epycation, WasuincTon, D, C, 








A DUTCH MASTER-PIECE.* 


CONSIDERING the part enacted in American 
history by the Dutch people, it seems strange 
that Dutch literature has attracted so little 
attention in our country. Of course we can 
say that the language is harsh and its body 
of artistic development small, that Holland 
seems out of the way, indeed scarcely within 
the field of our -vision, and that upon the 
whole Dutch literature, compared with other 
literatures demanding our attention, is insig- 
nificant, which may all be true; yet it would 
seem that a list of names including Hooft, 
Brederdés, Coster, Starter, Huygens, Vos, Van 
Effen, Feith, Tollens and Bogaers, not to 
mention others, should not be passed by 
with indifference. Some of us, training with 
the elect, haye found, even in the curious 


and dry pages of Jakob Cats, something. 


worth attention. 

Joost Van der Vondel stands out as a dis- 
tinct master, the one large figure in Dutch 
literature. It may or may not be true that 
Milton borrowed from him, as some critics 
aver; certainly it cannot be denied that there 
are many points of resemblance between 
Milton’s master-piece and Vondel’s Lucifer. 
This excellent translation will give the gen- 
eral reader an equal opportunity with the 
scholar to find out for himself just how 
much, if any, of Milton’s glory is a reflection 
from the great Dutchman. 

Vondel was born November 17th, 1587, at 
Cologne, and began his literary career when 
about twenty-five years old. ° He was a typi- 
cal Hollander, slow to develop, heavy and 
thoughtful, with a fine patriotic fervor under 
his appearance of sedentary indifference. 
His early work gave no great promise be- 
yond a certain cleverness at adapting for- 
eign literature, chiefly French, to Dutch un- 
derstanding, and in writing biography. He 
was sixty-six years old when Lucifer was 
finished, and. it was published in 1654. Up 
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to that time his faiié had been steadily 
growing, then it burst out like a flower. 

Like many another genius, Vondel was but 
a poor business man, and soon after his 
crowning literary success complete financial 
ruin came upon him. When past seventy he 
accepted a petty clerkship in a bank, where 
he worked for a mere pittance and continued 
his poetical composition during leisure mo- 
ments. When at eighty the city of Amster- 
dam gave him a pension he was still busily 
writing, and his mind held fast to the skirts 
of the Muses until in his. eighty-seventh 
year, when his physicians forbade intellec- 
tual effort. Not even Gladstone can be said 
to have exceeded him in length of active 
working life. Vondel died when past ninety- 
one, leaving an enormous body of produc- 
tions, good, bad and indifferent, with four or 
five splendid works of genius among them. 

Mr. Van Noppen has done a good work in 
translating the Lucifer, which he has reduced 
to stately and sonorous English verse. Von- 
del’s style doubtless fails to pass over, but 
the substance of his great tragedy stands in- 
tact here, so that the intelligent reader can- 
not fail to receive a strong inmpression of 
the original work. Dr. George Kalff, profes- 
sor of Dutch Literature at the University of 
Utrecht, has written for Mr. Van Noppen’s 
book a prefatory essay on “ Vondel and His 
Lucifer,” and Mr. Van Noppen’s two 
sketches, “‘ Vondel, His Life and Times,” 
and “The Lucifer, An Interpretation,” are 
full of entertainment and instruction. 

A very useful feature of the book is the 
group of “ Parallelisms between Vondel and 
Milton,” from which the student is able to 
run quickly over the whole critical field sug- 
gested. The “Bibliography of Vondeliam 
Literature ” will also be of service. We have 
not space to enter into a critical considera- 
tion of the Lucifer, as presented in Mr. Van 
Noppen’s translation. We refer the reader 
to a very interesting sketch by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse in his “ Northern Studies,” and to Mr. 
George Edmundson’s “ Milton and ae 
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The. biography of Vondel by Brondt and 
that by Dr. George Kalff are excellent. 

The sketch, “‘ Vondel, His Life and Times,” 
written for the present volume by Dr. Kalff, 
is a growing eulogy; but it is also a strong 
and attractive picture. The student of the 
world’s literature will be enlightened by it. 
The fifteen drawings from which the book’s 
illustrations are made are by John Aarts, a 
first- prize winner at the Art Exposition of 
Dortrecht. Professor Carpenter’s “ Intro- 
duction” is notable more for what it does 
not tell us than for what it might have con- 
tained 





THe Santiaco Campaicn, 1898. By Major- 
General Joseph Wheeler, Commanding 
Fourth Corps, U. 8. A., Late Commander of 
Cavalry Division in Santiago Campaign. 
(Lamson, Wolfe & Co., Boston, New York 
and London. $3.00.) : 

This is the nearest approach to an official his- 
tory of the Santiago campaign we nave yet had 
or probably shall have. Like most work of the 
kind it has the merits and demerits of official- 
ism. It begins with Tampa Bay and ends with 
Camp Wikoff, and glows with enthusiasm from 
beginning to end. _From a note on the first page 
we infer that General Wheeler began the vol- 
ume some time after the fall of Santiago, when, 
as he writes, “the Spanish army, which had 
fought so gallantly in the defense of Santiago,” 
was “now disarmed and encamped in the fields 
< awaiting the arrival of ships to take 
them to Spain.” The later chapters discuss the 
administration of Camp Wikoff, at Montauk 
Point, and must have been given to the press 
very recently. 

The history proper begins with General 
Wheeler’s appointment. A few days later Gen- 
eral Shafter was “ placed in command.” Gen- 
eral Wheeler was pleased with him from the 
first, and writes: 

“TI confess that when I met this officer I was 
struck with his-bearing and what I interpreted as 
his. force of character. His head and face are 
not unlike those of President Cleveland, and I 
readily saw that he possessed administrative abil- 
ity, and that he was fitted for an important com- 
mand.” . 

The landing at Daiquiri is described briefly, 
with no critical note of the defects and failures 
of transportation. The omission to ship horses 
for the cavalry, which proved afterward so 
serious, is passed over in these light terms: 

“I should have mentioned that in order to take 
this trip it was necessary for us to leave our 
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horses behind, as we had no way of transporting 
them to Cuba. This made it necessary to leave 
a squadron of every regiment [behind in Tampa] 
to take care.of the horses, so that my entire divi- 
sion which entered into the expedition was as 
tabulated on the opposite page.” 

The six regiments of his command in this way 
were reduced to 2,822 men and had to serve as 
a dismounted force. 

The engagement at Las Guasimas followed 
almost at once after the debarkation, and is well 
reported by General Wheeler, tho not with the 
dry humor of Shafter,-who described it in his 
official report from the enemy’s point of view 
thus: “ Reports from Spanish sources from San- 
tiago say we were beaten, but persisted in fight- 
ing, and they were obliged to fall back.” Gen- 
eral Wheeler makes the important comment on 
this opening action that “the volunteers be- 
haved as well as the regulars, although their 
loss was somewhat heavier.” : 

The book is almost entirely free from military 
criticism, and strikingly so from strictures on 
the official management of the war, tho the regu- 
lars and volunteers are compared in these sen- 
sible terms (p. 82) : 

“The volunteers deserve-great credit for aban- 
doning, as many of them did, high positions with 
large salaries, and comfortable and in many cases 
luxurious homes, and coming to the front*to serve 
their country. They were brave, determined and 
chivalrous men, but the truth impels me to say: 
that in effectiveness in battle they could not be ex- 
pected to be equal to trained regular soldiers. 
These men [the regulars] had been superbly 
drilled; They and their. officers had been trained 
to estimate distances with wonderful accuracy, 
which enabled them to adjust their sights; and 
having been drilled as marksmen they had become 
experts to a wonderful degree. Consequently, 
when the battle commenced, each regular moved 
forward with precision, and halted on his knee at 
every favorable opportunity. They were told by 
the officers the distance of the enemy, and every 
shot from them was from an expert and accurate 
marksman.” 

There is much more to the same effect in the 
volume. It is all the stronger for the author's 
obvious admiration of the courage and spirit of 
the volunteers and disposition to do them full 
justice. Why should we, hesitate to be just to 
the regular American soldier? The only dif- 
ference between him and the volunteer is that 
he has been longer in service and that he has 
been drilled more rigorously and learned better 
the soldier’s discipline, self-control and way of 
acting in combination with others. 

The account of the Spanish troops does not 
differ from what has been published before, and 
amounts to a recognition of their personal valor 
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trammeled by official and governmental neglect 
and abuse, which left them unable to act. The 
fortifications and defenses at Santiago, for ex- 
ample; were of a character which should have 
made them easily defensible by the troops in 
occupation, but they were starved, the water 
supply was cut off, and Spanish mismanagement 
had broken their spirit. 

The country as our troops marched through 
seemed to have been under the iron heel of war. 
In the march from Siboney, on the: coast, to 
Santiago not one house was standing, not one 
acre under cultivation! To this condition had 
Spain reduced a country abounding in natural 
wealth. In Santiago the General met the 
Archbishop, the Civil Governor, the judges and 
other public functionaries. But he writes of 
them: “They did not impress me at all as well 
as the ordinary American official.” Perhaps 
this sentence has some allusion to the notorious 
reception of the officers of the “ Vizcaya” by 
the Mayor of Greater New York. 

The second part is a series of dispatches giv- 
ing in orderly progression a complete history 
of the war from the official side and the official 
point of view. 


On the management at Camp Wikoff. of 
which he was in command, the General writes 
with the energy of enthusiastic defense. We 
do not care to open this discussion here. Gen- 
eral Wheeler is entitled to be heard, and his 
eighteenth chapter is the one of all others in this 
volume which cannot and will not be skipped by 
fair-minded readers. He says, among other 
things (p. 207): 

“A city of 22,000 people (the actual number 
which landed at this place from Cuba being 
21,221), half of them invalids, was erected in three 
weeks; and medicines, provisions, transportation, 
sanitary contrivances and all else necessary to 
such a city were provided. So perfectly was this 
done that on September 5th Dr. Sands, the eminent 
Chicago physician, stated that the fever patients at 
the camp at Montauk Point were better taken care 
of, both medically and in nursing, than in any 
other hospital he had ever seen ; and that, in fact, 
the convalescents were living luxuriously.” 

There is much more to the same effect, for 
which our readers must go to the book itself. 

The volume is not, however, without indica- 
tions that General ‘Wheeler might “a tale un- 
fold” did he choose to do so; as, for example, 
the statement (p. 204) : 

“Tt would have been difficult to have found a 
body of men so ill-adapted to maintain its health 
in the tropical and malarious climate of this part 
of Cuba in the sickly season.” 

And again: 
“To make matters worse, the army had left the 
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ships without carrying with it any tents; and had 
slept on the ground for more than three weeks, 
with no protection whatever from the severe dews 
of night and the alternations of the heavy rain 
and the torrid sun of the day.” p 

The book is written with general readers in 
mind, and although it contains plenty of mili- 
tary facts and details they are such as will in- 
terest the civilian and the soldier equally. The 
details of the regiments, and of the killed and 
wounded in battle, are given. The number of 
the sick and of deaths by disease are omitted. 
Pages 120 and 121 contain a record of forty- 
six naval shots fired during the bombardment of 
Santiago by the navy, July 11th, and the effect 
of each shot. These effects appear to have been 
surprisingly small. Apparently at this distance 
the gunners did not get the range. 

The book is generously provided with military 
maps. 





THE EPISTLES OF PAUL IN MODERN PNGLISH. 
A Paraphrase. By George Barker Stevens, 
Ph.D., D.D., Dwight Professor of System- 
atic Theology in Yale Uniwersity. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 


This version of the Pauline Epistles in mod- 
ern English is essentially a return to the old 
method of paraphrase. It is, however, a return 
with far greater resources at the author’s com- 
mand and a far more general agreement among 
scholars as to the exact meaning of the text. 
De Wette’s translation has always been consid- 
ered as good as a commentary, and we may say 
the same of Professor Stevens’s rendering into 
modern English. The novelty and freshness of 
the form will very considerably aid the meaning. 
His careful avoidance of the “custom conse- 
crated ” phrases of the English version will fre- 
quently release the mind from its habits of 
sequacious blundering. Professor Stevens has 
worked ‘his exegetical knowledge into the para- 
phrase with great pains and sometimes with 
great ingenuity. To the ordinary run of Eng- 
lish students the version will be as good as a 
commentary and in a new and novel form. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE HARLIER PROPH- 
ETS. Arranged in the order of time, analyzed 
and freely rendered in paraphrase. By Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of 
Biblical Literature, Yale; and Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical History and 
Literature, Brown University. (John D. Wat- 
tles & Co., Philadelphia. $1.00.) This is a 
really delightful version of the older prophetic 
messages. They are arranged in the order of 
their delivery, as closely as it can be ascer- 
tained, in free paraphrase but with the strictest 
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adherence to the thought and imagery of the 
original. The student will recover from this 
version many a lost gem, many a fine thought 
and many a point more or less obscure in the 
common versions. THE EPISTLE TO THE 
RGMANS. With Notes Oritical and Practical. 
By- the Rev. M: F. Sadler, late Rector of Honi- 
ton and Prebendary of Wells. 'THE First. AND 
SECOND EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. With 
Notes Critical and Practical. By the same. 
(George Bell & Sons. Each $1.50.) We have 
called attention in a recent issue to the repub- 
lication of Sadler’s commentaries and of their 
solid, permanent merit, especially for English 
students of the Bible. The first edition came 
out in 1888 and has been reprinted twice since, 
in: 1890 and 1896. The present edition, as we 
have remarked in our notice of the previous vol- 
ume, is a reissue and, as we assume, does not 
differ in text from the two editions which. pre- 
ceded it. The work is done on conservative and 
High Church lines, but with a very distinct eye 
to the practical exposition of the text. The 
author had evidently before him. the continual 
purpose of making his, book.an aid to faith. 
Possibly he cared- more for this than that it 
should be distinctively an aid to scholarship. 
The particular merit of his book lies in a simple, 
straightforward exposition of the text, wherein 
will be found much comfort to the ordinary stu- 
dent, who cares less to know all that may have 
been attributed to the Apostle than to draw 
some one plain and obvious meaning from the 
text, and that a meaning that shall have some 
helpful bearing on his own spiritual life. 

THE BOOKS OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH AND Is- 
RAEL. A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, 
Kings and Chronicles in the Text of the Version 
of 1884. By William Day Crockett, A.M., Pas- 
tor First Presbyterian Church, Canton, Pa. 
With an Introduction by Willis Judson Beecher, 
D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Auburn Theological 
Seminary. (Eaton & Mains. $2.00.) In the 
common sense of the word this is a “ Harmony,” 
tho it is much more than this, and much that is 
arranged in the ordinary parallel columns of the 
“Harmony” is, as the author remarks in his 
own Preface, “not harmonious—cannot be 
made harmonious.” In fact, they are brought 
together sometimes as exhibiting the differences 
and variations that lie in the sacred text. The 
author’s point is not to study the philology, the 
history or the higher criticism of these books, 
but to give the student an effective method of 
becoming acquainted with the books themselves, 
of mastering what is in them, and reaching that 
position which, by the way, is rarely reached in 
the seminary, of knowing what these books really 
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are and getting into a position to begin critical 
study on them. Mr. Crockett’s ambition, how- 
ever, is for practical results. We judge from a 
remark in the Preface that the critical theory of 
the compilation and re-editing of these books on 
the basis of earlier documents does not in the 
least disturb him. This problem is, however, 
not at all to his purpose, which is simply to il- 
lustrate the books in question by the compara- 
tive study of their contents and their presenta- 
tion as far as possible in one continuous history. 
Our examination of Mr. Crockett’s Harmony 
leads us to expect, with Professor Beecher, that 
“it will have wide acceptance and usefulness.” 





THE PRINCIPLES OF PROTESTANTISM. An Ea- 
amination of the Doctrinal Differences Be- 
tween the Protestant Churches and the 
Church of Rome. By Rev. J. P. Lilley, 
M.A. (Imported by Charles Scribner's 

_ . Sons. 75 cents.) 

This volume is one of the “ Handbooks for 

Bible Classes and Private Students” edited by 

Professor Dods.and Dr. Alexander Whyte of 


-Edinburgh. It is a companion volume to fol- 


low Dr. T. M. Lindsay’s on the Reformation. 
As that manual was intended to serve as a brief 
exposition of the historic origin of Protestant- 
ism, the present one is designed to exhibit the 
doctrines which characterized the Protestant 


‘Communion as they gradually took shape in op- 


position to those of Rome. The manual is not 
an epitome of Christian doctrine as held in the 


Protestant Churches, but of the distinctive and 
‘characteristic development of doctrine in the 


two Communions as compared with each other. 
Its merit lies in this comparative exposition of 
the two systems in contrast as well as in com- 
parison. The author’s aim is not polemical. 
His book is not an assault on Rome. It does 
not deal in the stock arguments of the anti- 
Papal controversy. It compares and contrasts 
the doctrinal symbols and teaching of the two - 
communions. The work is done broadly, intel- 
ligently and with that spirit of fairness and 
candor without which, as the author well un- 
derstands, his book would have ‘no value at all. 
We commend the book as excellent in all re- 
spects and supplying a much needed book to 
our list of manuals. ELIJAH AND DiIsHA, 
Prophets of Israel. By the Rev. Ronald G. 
Macintyre, B.D., Maxwelltown. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 20 cents net.) This 
aid to Bible study belongs in the series of 
“Bible Class Primers” edited by Professor 
Salmond, of Aberdeen, and has the merits of the 
series which have been frequently noticed in our 
columns. We can imagine nothing of the kind 
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better to place in the hands of a Bible student 
or a Bible class for the study of these two great 
prophets of Israel. THE DIVINE DRAMA. 
The Manifestations of God in the Universe. By 
Granville Ross Pike. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.) This volume is a devout at- 
tempt to save the spiritual realities of religious 
faith by a rearrangement of their relations and 
of the point of view. Mr. Ross bases himself 
on the doctrine of development and the history 
of the world as a progressive manifestation of 
God, on the one hand, and the doctrine of the 
divine immanence on the other. He traces the 
development as a progressive manifestation of 
God to the great consummation when man’s. 
end and ideal is reached in God. 





Civi, CuHurcH Law. Hdited by George James 
Bayles, Ph.D., Lecturer on the Civil As- 
pects of Ecclesiastical Organization, Colum- 
bia University. New Jersey. (111 Fifth 
avenue, New York. Copyright. $1.00 by 
mail.) 

This monograph is the first which has come 
to our notice in a series of brief classified digests 
of the civil law as applying to the several States 
in the Union. They are to bé published in suc- 
cession and can be obtained by application to 
the author by mail, as noted above. The pres- 
ent number of this digest relates to the civil law 
as developed in New Jersey. It presents the 
subject in a systematic, thorough and very 
usable way. The digest opens with a systematic 
statement of the general legislation on such 
topics as The Constitutional Guaranties, The 
Civil Aspects of Religious Societies, Church 
Property, The Jurisdiction of the Courts, The 
General Provisions for Incorporation and Regu- 
lation, and the Specified Powers of Corpora- 
tions. All sorts of practical questions are cov- 
ered by these topics, and the digest will be found 
to illuminate a great many points which perplex 
the officers and managers of churches, such, for 
example, as how to correct an erroneous title in 
a deed; how much property a church may hold 
without taxation; how far a church manse or 
rectory is free from taxation; what the law as 
to societies or fraternities of clergymen is, and 
in what respects the general powers of corpora- 
tions apply to religious bodies, with numberless 
others of which these are only samples. The 
second part of the digest is intended to develop 
the special provisions of the law which apply to 
the individual churches and religious societies, 
such as the Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and other denominations. The digest ends with 
a list of important eases. The subscription 
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price, $1.00, entitles the subscriber to a copy of 
all later legislation on the subject for three 
years. 





Hay Fever anv [ts Successrut TREATMENT. 
By W. C. Hollopeter, A.M., M.D. (Phila- 
delphia; P. Blakiston’s Son & Co.) 

The gentleman who writes this book is physi- 
cian and clinical professor in so many estab- 
lished hospitals, besides being a fellow of the 
American Academy of Medicine, as to give as- 
surance of experience and ability, and claims to 
have given “complete relief to over two hun- 
dred patients in his private practice” by a 
simple method of treatment, and that without 
sending them on long sea voyages or to Beth- 
lehem, N. H., or Denver. 

He has exhaustively examined the literature 
of the subject, which dates from 1565 to 1898, 
including :242 books, and he sums up the cause 
in the one word “ plant-pollen,” but cites other 
possible factors; but he by no means confines 
pernicious action to one plant, but believes that 
ragweed and golden-rod and roses and many 
others may produce the disorder, and that some 
persons are more susceptible to one kind and 
some another. 

He gives careful and explicit directions for 
the use of his prescription, which ought to be 
a “rational” antidote, to the pollen, and which 
if carefully followed we do not doubt would be 
of immense benefit to multitudes. 

He also teaches what should be the systemic 
and hygienic treatment, and these directions, if 
carefuily followed, ought to bring relief to the 
majority of hay fever sufferers. 





ADVICE FoR SEEKERS. By Charles H. Spur- 
geon. (The Union Press, Philadelphia, 1122 
Chestnut Street. 50 cents.) Shows Spurgeon 
at his best. Few men have ever been endowed 
as he was in the divine art of ministering to 
the soul and leading men to the Savior. The 
fourteen short chapter3 of this little book are 
nothing more than so much aid to perplexed, 
baffled or reluctant souls in coming to Jesus. 
The believer who is seeking more grace as well 
as the Christian worker who is guiding or help- 
ing others will find the little book a great and 
real aid———-GLIMPSES oF GoD and Other 
Sermons. By B. Gwernydd Newton, Pastor 
Franklin Avenue Congregational Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (Published by the Church. $1.25.) 
This is a collection of brilliant and otherwise 
unusual sermons. They move in a line of con- 
tinuous thought. The sermon that follows 
carries on the point made in the one that pre- 
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cedes. We do not often read a better sermon 
than that on “The Three Crosses,” with its 
impressive opening. 

“The three crosses of Calvary represent the 
three crosses of humanity. On one of these three 
erosses every man is crucified. The first is the 
eross of selfishness, the second the cross of self- 
surrender, and the third the cross of self-sacrifice. 
The first is the sinner’s cross, the second the 
saint’s, and the third the Savior’s. The sufferer 
on the first died losing life, the sufferer on the 
second died receiving life, and the sufferer on the 
third died giving life. The first was dead in sin, 
the second was dead to sin, and the third was the 
death of sin.” 


This might be improved as to rhetorical accu- 
racy, but it is brilliant and impressive. The 
proceeds of the volume are generously devoted 
by the pastor to the extinction of the debt on 
his church. DOCTRINES OF CHRIST, or 
The Teachings of Jesus. By Rev. J. M. Conner, 
8.T.D. With an Introduction by Prof. W. 8. 
Scarborough, Ph.D., LL.D. (Printing Depart- 
ment of Shorter University, Little Rock, Ark. 
$1.00.) This volume lacks definiteness and 
thoroughness, and deals too much in general 
phrases. It contains no definition of the divine 
existence in unity or trinity: nothing definite 
as to sin, redemption, the atonement, new 
birth, or even any distinct definition of the 
doctrine of Holy Scriptures. OUTLINES 
or NEw TESTAMENT History. By Rev. Francis 
E. Gigot, 8.8., Professor of Sacred Scripture in 
St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass. (Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50.) This is a companion vol- 
ume to the “ Outlines of Jewish History,” by 
the same author. Though it comes from the 
pen of a Roman Catholic author there is little 
in it beyond the imprimatur of the Archbishop 
of New York and the certificate of the Censor 
Deputatus to indicate this fact. Tradition 
plays, of course, a more important part than is 
assigned to it by Protestant historians, as for 
example in speaking of the angel Gabriel’s 
annunciation we read: 

“The precise place where he visited her is not 
indicated in the Gospel ; but the Latin tradition, 
which affirms that he found Mary in a grotto over 
which stood the house which'was ultimately car- 
ried by angels into Italy, agrees with the expres- 
sion used by the inspired record: ‘ The angel being 
come in.’”’ 

Of course we expect Peter’s Primacy to be 
put forward and his relation to the Church at 
Rome -emphasized. We note also the author’s 
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prejudice for the celibate life as cropping out in 
his discussion of the question whether the 
“brothers” and “sisters” of our Lord named 
in the gospels were full brothers and sisters. 
Still, the tone of the book is gentle and Chris- 
tian. The author keeps within the limits of his 
rights, while the simplicity of his faith, com- 
bined with his scholarly erudition and attractive 
style, have enabled him to produce an Outline of 
New Testament History which carries with it 
the serious religious impression of the divine 
history. THE GENTLENESS OF JESUS. By 
Mark Guy Pearse. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
75 cents.) We read these sermons and, as we 
read, wish we had heard them. They are full 
of sweet notes and fine thoughts and all ex- 
pressed in gracious, dignified words that work 
a fine persuasion on the reader’s heart. The 
author describes himself in one of his sermons: 


“ Listen to the exquisite words of Isaiah: ‘ The 
Lord God hath given me the tongue of the learned.’ 
What for? To argue with the wise, to convince 
the philosophers, to utter words of eloquence? 
No! ‘That I should know how to speak a word 
in season to him that is weary.’ ”’ 


-MOUNTAIN TOPS WITH JESUS: Calls to 
a Higher Life. By the Rev. Theodore L. Ouy- 
ler, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 25 cents.) 
This is the latest addition to “The Quiet Hour 
Series,” and, like all the other little volumes 
which compose it suggests that the name does 
not imply a lullaby but the call of a bugle. It 
is at all events a ringing and a rousing book 
into which Dr. Cuyler has thrown himself with 
all his heart. THE UNEXPECTED CHRIST. 
A Series of Hvangelistic Sermons. By Rev. 
Louis A. Banks, D.D. (Wilbur B. Ketcham. 
$1.50.) A series of evangelistic sermons in 
Dr. Banks’s well-known style, enlivened by 
sprightly illustrations and anecdotes and which 
come straight home to the hearer with force, 
pathos and direct simplicity. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. are publishing a series of very 
attractive booklets on subjects of .a practical 
and mainly religious character, which deserve 
to be read. Among them wé name LUxURY 
AND SACRIFICE. By Charles F.Dole (85 cents) ; 
WHat A CARPENTER DID WITH HIs BIBLE, an 
Address by John Franklin Genung, Professor of 
Rhetoric, Amherst College (35 cents); THE 
Best LiFe, an Address by President Thwing 
(35 cents); THe Stupy ofr ENGLIsH LITERA- 
TURE, an Address to Young Men and Women, 
by William Henry Hudson, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Stanford University. (35 
cents) . Of the same general character is a 
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series published by the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor (Boston and Chicago. 25 cents 
per number.) ‘THe INDWELLING GoD, by 
Charles Albert Dickinson, D.D.; WELL Bumt7, 
@ Series of Plain, Pungent Talks by Dr. Cuyler, 
with an excellent portrait; LITTLE SERMONS 
FoR ONE, by Amos R. Wells, Managing Editor 
of the “ Ohristian Endeavor World; ” C1rTIzENs 
IN TRAINING, a Manual of Christian Citizen- 
ship, by the same author, a capital young man’s 
guide; ANSWERED: Remarkable Instances of 
Answered Prayer, by several contributors, and 
A FENCE or Trust, by May F. Butts, a collec- 
tion of sweetly musical and pathetic religious 
poems which speak to the reader’s heart as well 
as to his ear. From the Fleming H. Revell 
Company we have several volumes of the same 
class and well worth mention here. First 
among them is a striking booklet, THE DREAM 
or YouTH. By Hugh Black, M.A., Pastor of 
Free St. George’s, Hdinburgh (30 cents). We 
name also SAINT PAUL, an Autobiography, 
transcribed by the Deaconess, a Servant of the 
Church (25 cents) ; FaitH BUILDING, by Wil- 
liam P. Merrili (25 cents), and AGaTHA’s UN- 
KNOWN Way, by “ Pansy.” 


HARPER’Ss ROUND TABLE FoR 1898 has now 
completed its nineteenth year. The bound vol- 
ume for 1898 is the first in its new monthly 
form. In addition to the vast treasury of short 
stories, articles 6n travel, exploration, descrip- 
tion and sport of every kind, it contains three 
notable stories: Watson’s “ Adventures,” illus- 
trated by Keller; Albert Lee’s “Four for a 
Fortune,” illustrated by Yohn, and Kirk Mun- 
roe’s ‘‘ Copper Princess,” illustrated by W. A. 
Rogers. Other well-known writers in the 
Round Table are H. M. Stanley, Edwin Lord 
Weeks and Poultney Bigelow. The illustrations 
are voundless in variety and maintain the high 
standard of merit. ($2.50 per volume.) 

GEORGE MULLER, THE MODERN APOSTLE OF 
Faitu. By Frederick G@. Warne. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 75 cents.) This memorial 
volume was published two days after the sub- 
ject of it was committed to his final resting 
place on earth. He died in his ninety-third 
year, after more than seventy years of devoted 
service as an apostle of faith. He was the 
founder of the famous Orphan Houses on Ash- 
ley Down, Bristol, England, and their support 
and growth by the use of no other apparent 
agency than that of prayer and faith has been 
one of the providential miracles of the age. Mr. 
Miiller’s methods, principles and spirit have 
resulted in the five Orphan Houses which now 
stand fully equipped and in beneficent operation 
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on Ashley Down. The last record he made of his 
stewardship was of the years since March 5th, 
1834, the total amount of money received, by 
prayer and faith, for the various objects of the 
institution amounted to £1,424,646 6s.9144d. Mr. 
Warne’s volume gives the history of a good deal 
of this money, where it came from and how it 
came. It is a wonderful record, full of thrilling 
incident and marvelous providences. 


THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL HOUSEHOLD 
Lipraky has been noticed before in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Among its latest issues we mark a 
series of charming little volumes on household 
matters, beginning with the house itself—-MODEL 
Houses Fork Litrte Money. By William L. 
Price, with an additional chapter on Doors and 
Windows by Frank 8S. Guild. The strong point 
in this little book is that it gives help where 
needed to builders of small means, and shows 
them how to lay out their money to the best ad- 
vantage. A strong point in its favor is that 
during one year over 500 houses were built on 
the plans laid down in it. The next volume in 
the series takes up the interior of the house— 
INSIDE oF ONE HUNDRED Homes. By William 
Martin Johnson, who offers aid on the same gen- 
eral lines and affords a very convincing demon- 
stration of the proposition that elegance, con- 
venience and comfort do not of necessity im- 
pose large outlays of money. The next number 
in the series comes yet nearer to the life of 
the home and is a vivacious and useful little 
handbook on HomME GAMES AND Parties. By 
various authors and here edited by Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Mott, with a Chapter on Light Refresh- 
ments for Evening Company, by Mrs. 8. T. 
Rorer. The fourth volume in the series turns 
from play to work and discusses the very prac- 
tical and important topic, THE BUSINESS GIRL 
In Every PoAsE or HER Lire. By Ruth Ash- 
more, of the Editorial Staff of “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal ’’—a very helpful, all-around vol- 
ume which applies to the “ business girl” in the 
office, the home, as to her evenings, amusements, 
dress, in social life, in her religious life, and 
her reading. 

Tue BrBLioTAPH AND OTHER PEOPLE. By 
Leon H. Vincent. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.) These essays rise to the level 
of good literature. They are just bookish 
enough to give a smack of scholarly lamp-light 
work, and they cover a list of subjects sufficient- 
ly attractive to invite friendly attention. Mr. 
Vincent gives curious and leisurely examination 
to the odds and ends of what he deals with. As 
a critic he is sympathetic rather than judicial. 
His paper on Thomas Hardy shows warm ap- 
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preciation not far removed from hero-worship. 
The other papers most notable in the book are 
“An Elizabethan Novelist,” “ Stevenson, the 
Vagabond and the Philosopher,” and ‘‘ Concern- 
ing a Red Waistcoat,” the last a study of Gau- 
tier. Mr. Vincent is always pleasant and 
writes with an eye to the enjoyment of his liter- 
ary task. We give his book cordial welcome. 

Loom AND SPINDLE. By Harriett H. Robin- 
son. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.) The sub-title of this little book, “ Life 
Among the Early Mill Girls, with a Sketch of 
‘The Lowell Offering’ and Some of Its Con- 
tributors,” is fairly descriptive of its scope and 
object. In the first chapter is a sketch of Low- 
ell sixty years ago, giving the beginnitigs of the 
great manufactories and the conditions sur- 
rounding them then. From this foundation 
grows up a sketchy and thoroughly interesting 
history of life in the factories, including per- 
sonal pictures and biographical studies of some 
of the principal writers for “'The Lowell Offer- 
ing.” Hon. Carroll D. Wright has written an 
appreciative introduction. The book is deeply 
entertaining in the best sense of the word; it 
presents a phase of our civilization and growth 
which has not yet been sufficiently recognized 
by the historians. 

THe Story or A PUMPKIN PIE. Told in 
Verses by William HE. Barton and in Pictures by 
A. M. Willard. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
75 cents.) This story is not equal to Joel Bar- 
low’s glorification of ‘‘ Hasty Pudding,” and the 
verse is not wholly free from the grind of the 
machinery. But it tells a good story in a simple 
way which rhymes well with the theme. The 
illustrations are perhaps rather better than the 
verse, and both together make a pleasing and 
amusing impression. 


THE WELL-BRED GIRL IN SOCIETY. 
Burton Harrison. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 
New York. 50 cents.) This is a reprint from 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, which has published 
it among the volumes of their “ Girls’ Library.” 
It is both sensible, readable and published with 
a very serious purpose. We fina it healthy in 
tone and believe that it is a book which will be 
read and do good. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

“Tue. Christmas Book Shelf” is the 
Christmas Number of the Publishers’ Weekly, 
and contains, besides announcements and illus- 
trations, an alphabetical index of new books. 

....-Mr. Herbert Spencer has recently com- 
pleted an important revision of his “ Biology,” 
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and the first volume of the new edition, which 
is much enlarged, will be published immediately 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


....Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. issue “The 
Divine Force in the Life of the World,” by the 
Rey. Alexander MeKenzie, D.D. This book is 
not a collection of sermons, but is based upon a 
series of Lowell Institute Lectures. 


....Of the first printed edition of the Bible, 
known as the “ Gutenberg Bible,” and the first 
important issue from types, twenty-five copies 
are known to exist, and one of these was sold 
the other day in London for $14,750. 


....In his tour to Manila and the Philippines 
last summer Mr. Murat Halstead had steadily 
in view the writing of “‘ The Story of the Philip- 
pines,” which has since been published by the 
Dominion Company, of Chicago, and makes a 
volume of four hundred pages, with many illus- 
trations. 


....-Harper & Brothers have just issued an 
attractive catalogue and price-list of ‘‘ Books for 
the Young.” Following the plan of grouping 
books under various topics in their catalogues, 
the Macmillan Company publish in “ Section 
IV” a list of their books on Economics, Logic, 
Psychology, Politics, etc. 


....DLiterature has heretofore published no 
illustrations with articles, but: the issue of Nov. 
23 contains a four-page notice of the recent ex- 
hibition of Book-Plates at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, with many reproductions of 
notable book-plates. This article will no doubt 
be sought after by all who gather or preserve 
book-plates. 


....A new publishing house, under the name 
of Brown & Co., has been organized in Boston, 
and one of the holiday books announced by this 
house relates to the haunts of the poet Whittier 
and to various spots referred to in his poems. 
Over one hundred photographs, either taken or 
selected by Miss Anna M. Lucy, are accom- 
panied by appropriate quotations. 


....Rev. W. E. Barton, of Boston, desires to 
secure and preserve the words and music of 
unpublished plantation hymns and hymns of 
the Cumberland Mountains. Teachers in 
Southern schools and others who are able to do 
so will confer a favor by forwarding such songs 
to him. Where possible, the music, as well as 
the words, is desired. 


....Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have returned 
for the winter to Egypt, but in the summer of 
1899 they hope to issue the second volume of 
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classical fragments. 





the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, to include many new 
Parts of a tragedy on 


Niobe, early scholia on the twenty-first book of 
the Iliad, and a portion of Menander’s “ Peri- 


keiromene” are promised among the rest. 


...Hew people have an adequate idea of the 
heavy expenses to which the great magazines 
are put when they attempt the elaborate illus- 


tration of an important serial. 


The drawings, 


for example, for Henry Cabot’s Lodge’s “ Story 
of the Revolution,” all of which appear as illus- 
trations in the two-volume edition of the work 
just published, required the exclusive services 
for many months of some of the best artists in 
the country, and were made at a total cost to 


Scribner’s Magazine of about $12,000. 


..In 1863 Carlyle went to hear Charles 


Dickens read from his works. 
wrote thus of his impressions : 


In a letter he 


“TIT had to go yesterday to Dickens’ Reading 
8 p.M., Hanover Rooms, to the complete upsetting 
of my evexing habitudes and spiritual composure. 


Dickens does do it capitally, such as é¢ is; 


acts 


vetter than any Macready in the world; a whole 
tragic, comic, heroic theatre visible, performing 
under one hat, and keeping us laughing—in a 
sorry way, some of us thought—the whole night. 
He is a good creature, too, and makes fifty or 


sixty pounds by each of the readings.’ 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE LIGHT _OF DIVINE FAITH. 
PROBABLY there is not a sharp and rigid 


line where pessimism abuts against optim-— 


ism; perhaps there is no marginal contact, 
but rather an intermediate, somewhat shift- 
ing area affected in its extent by forces both 
natural and artificial. We are apt to make 
up the account of life under great stress of 
feeling in the headlong haste enforced by an 
imperious moment. Success wipes out or ob- 
scures the significance of a column of fail- 
ures; disaster extracts the value from all 
the fair credits entered in time of prosperity 
when fortune aided the right side of the ledg- 
er. Health does not take disease into its 
reckonings, nor does the invalid appreciate 
the argument which would set forth how a 
year of splendid physical force offsets a dec- 
ade of suffering, unless it can be shown that 
the good state is to follow the bad instead of 
being remembered in the midst of hopeless- 
ness, 

We are both human and divine. We feel 
our humanity in this life far more than we 
realize our connection with the higher and 
apparently more mysterious: influence. If 
we neglect the divine connection and give 
ourselves over wholly to the human, if mere 
physical ills and delights are to be the only 
factors in our problem, we may certainly 
count upon nothing but a triumph of pessim- 
ism. For physical life is in the end a fail- 
ure. No matter how bravely the body fights, 
the years inevitably overcome it, bow it, 
break it, destroy it. 

But if we pursue the higher joy, the recog- 
nition of eternity, divinity, love, lying be- 
yond all physical influences and drawing 
ever toward the consummation of that di- 
vine longing within us—then even though 
death be an eternal sleep our end must be 
peaceful as our life*‘has been optimistic. 
The pagans of old had little or no faith in a 
future state, much as they said about it, and 
the specter of death haunted them unceas- 
ingly. In a physical way they ate, drank 
and were tumultuously merry for a little sea- 
son. But of true happiness not even the 


most joyous Greek poets have left us a visi- 
ble trace. 

The comfort pessimism can offer is nega- 
tive, selfish, grimly evil. To accept it one 
must acknowledge the futility of good deeds 
and the inevitable consummation of supreme 
evil. But between accepting pessimism on 
one hand and optimism on the other lies the 
open playground of the heedless world 
whose crowds of pleasure-seekers think 
only of self, even when indulging in con- 
ventional self-denials and perfunctory chari- 
ties. 

And yet a good deed unselfishly done is 
the only source of genuine happiness purely 
of this world. It is the one unfailing test by 
which the trace of divine love connecting hu- 
manity with God is discoverable. Good 
deeds done solely for the benefit of others 
are said to be registered in heaven; but if 
they are not so registered, if they affect only 
this little world-life, still their reaction upon 
the doer is the sweetest thrill that a human 
heart can receive from its own intrinsic 
sources, 

At last, however, true optimism must rest 
upon a calm, unshakable faith in eternal 
life and in the unlimited goodness of Him 
who gives it. Short of such faith there is_ 
no escaping hopeless pessimism at the last 
when worldly sources fail one by one and 
even good deeds unselfishly done become im- 
possible. Blessed is the human being who 
walks in the light of divine faith and does 
good with all his might while his might 
lasts. 





THE ARGUMENT FROM INCOM- 
PETENCE. 

WE are glad to publish this week Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke’s able and finely rhetorical 
Thanksgiving sermon. We are glad to have 
our readers see the most that can be said on 
what we are convinced is the wrong side of 
this question of national enlargement; and 
we will not deny that we are glad that the 
best that can be said is so inadequate to its 
contention. 
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When Dr. Van Dyke accepts the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii and Porto Rico he really 
yields his whole case. After that it is only 
a question of more or less. All he can say 
further is that the Philippines would involve 
us in the danger of conflict with European 
States. But that we have had ever since 
the Monroe Doctrine was added—and a tre- 
niendous addition—to Washington’s Farewell 
Address. That Monroe Doctrine was a 
challenge of all the BHuropean States. We 
have not yet forgotten the threat of war 
with Great Britain which that Doctrine 
brought us when we applied it to the case 
of Venezuela only the other day. We shall 
annex the Philippines by the same kind of 
force aS we annex Porto Rico; and one is 
just as glad to be delivered from Spain as 
the other, and for aught we yet know both 
will be equally glad to be put under the pro- 
tection of our flag. 

Dr. Van Dyke amazingly overrates the 
comparative gravity of this crisis. He actu- 
ally declares that “the question that comes 
upon us to-day is vaster, more pressing, more 
fraught with incalculable consequences ” 
than the urgent and weighty question set- 
tled in our Civil war, whether the Republic 
should continue to exist “half slave, half 


free,” and which, he well says, was decided, * 


that “Slavery must die that the Republic 
might live.” How can a man with any his- 
torical sense call the latter the less impor- 
tant of the two questions? The Republic a 
Slave republic was not fit to be an example 
to the nations, not fit to continue. No ques- 
tion so great as that then decided can ever 
come before us again. Now freedom for all 
is our watchword. Such freedom we have 
been allowed to promise for the Philippines, 
and we shall give them local self-govern- 
ment, as we do to all our territory. 

Somehow the opponents of the extension 
of American liberty and government con- 
jure up some terrible specter and shudder 
when they lift the lid which lets loose their 
jack-in-the-box. What frightens them is 
“the entanglement of the Western Repub- 
lic in the rivalries of European kingdoms,” 
and they imagine we are selling some Amer- 
ican birthright—it is not clear what, for “a 
mess of pottage in the Philippines.” Grant 
the possibility of such entanglement, is it 
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certainly such a bad thing? England man- 
ages fairly well to keep the peace with Eu- 
rope, her policy being not to be entangled 
with alliances, except when some good end 
is to be achieved; and yet careful to spread 
the protection of her pax Britannica over a 
quarter of the population of the earth. She is 
a happy, prosperous, honored nation, none 
more so, with her well-governed colonies. 
Does any one dare to call them “a mess of 
pottage,” or to assert that for them she has 
bartered any birthright of her increasing 
liberties? With fine scorn Dr. Van Dyke 
dubs our enlarged domain the “ United 
States and Conquered Territories of America 
and the China Sea.” Well, what is there so 
bad about that? It does not frighten us. The 
enlargement of the area of liberty looks fair 
to us. We are glad to have the Philippines 
learn our kind of freedom, and it pleases us 
to have them all with us in possessing it. 
Nay, we tell Dr. Van Dyke and all the augurs 
that we should not weep if all the world 
were united in one great Republic; and every 
enlargement of our Republic and every ex- 
tension of its institutions makes us glad. 

Yes, but those “ Huropean complications ”? 
Well, shall we not do our duty to the world 
for fear of complications? Shall we bid Eu- 
rope accept the obligations of expanding 
civilization or liberty and take none our- 
selves? Is not our kind of liberty as well 
worth extending as theirs? 

But again the answer comes, “ How can 
we? We are “ not competent,’” and “incom- 
petency ” is the refrain of every objection. 
Dr. Van Dyke repeats it again and again. 
Our Constitution stands in the way, he says; 
for in the old moth-eaten Dred Scott decis- 
fon Chief Justice Taney said something 
against colonies. What if he did? This is a 
different case from anything considered in 
his obiter dictum; and if it were not so the 
accession of Alaska has settled that; and a 
later decision of the Circuit Cour’: of Appeals 
declares that the Territories are “ not organ- 
ized under the Constitution,” but are under 
the unlimited control of Congress. There 
is not a line in the Constitution that forbids 
expansion; and if there were we could add 
another to the fifteen present Amendments. 

But they tell us we are still “ incompe- 
tent” to administer our own Government, 
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much more to govern other countries. Some- 
how we do manage to get so good a Govern- 
met that ships can hardly be found sufficient 
to bring those who want to come under it. 
We are told that Great Britain’s Constitution 
being founded on “inequality” she can 
govern colonies, while ours being founded 
on equality we are incompetent to do this. 
We have an equal right to assert that we 
are therefore more competent to do this, and 
that England has succeeded better as she 
kas approached equality of rights. Has 
England any “natural genius for governing 
inferior races” that we have not? That is 
earrying the doctrine of national genius to 
the excess of native depravity. Have we a 
“ poor equipment for such a task,” as shown 
by the rifle-shots in Illinois and the Caro- 
linas? There have been more rifle shots in 
Matabeleland, as Schreiner would tell us. 
The arguments of incompetence make us 
nothing less than indignant. We have the 
best Government on the face of the earth, 
and our people are as competent as any peo- 
ple that live, be they French, German or 
English. If we have blundered with In- 
dians and negroes, even more have they. We 
will match every crime of ours against the 
negro ten times over with British crimes 


against the negro in South Africa, or our - 


crimes against the Indians with Brit- 
ish crimes against the Hindus or the Chinese, 
Is the history of Ireland yet clean forgotten? 
But those crimes do not affect the trend of 
British or American government and civili- 
zation. When the opportunity to do service 
for the world comes to us we would accept 
it. We are surprised when such men as 
Carl Schurz and Dr. Parkhurst and Dr. Van 
Dyke are terror stricken or begin to shriek 
in unison, “Incompetency!” It is not 
what we might have expected of their 
large love for the world as well as for their 
country. But with a serious and hopeful 
courage our people will accept their duty, 
undaunted by the withdrawal of one and 
another who ought to be their leaders. So 
let the area of freedom expand. Let Hawaii 
and Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and 
Cuba, too, yes, and let all that will come 
under the beneficent rule of our free Gov- 
ernment, for we will follow where freedom 
leads, and fear no voice of despair. 
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“We shall march prospering—not through his 
presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre; 
Deeds will be done, while he boasts his quies- 
cence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade as- 
pire.” 





THE OPEN DOOR. 


THe American Peace Commissioners told 
the Commissioners of Spain in Paris a few 
days ago that it was the policy of the United 
States to maintain in the Philippines an 
open door to the world’s commerce. What 
is the meaning of that? The President has 
not publicly defined his purpose, but, so 
far as we can learn, he has decided that all 
nations shall be permitted to trade with 
the Philippines upon the same terms. There 
is to be no discrimination with respect to 
tariff duties or port charges, in favor of the 
goods and ships of the United States or 
against those of any other power. We. may 
assume with confidence that there will be a 
tariff on goods imported into the Philip- 
pines, because revenue to pay the cost of 
government will be procured in that way, 
but it will not be the tariff now in force here, 
and it will be collected on all dutiable goods, 
whether they come from San Francisco or 
from any country in Europe or Asia. Regu- 
lations in accord with that policy can easily 
be enforced during the period of military 
rule which will continue for some time to 
come and. until Congress shall determine in 
what manner the islands are to be governed. 

Consistency and a due regard for the pref- 
erences of friendly powers required the 
adoption of this policy. The United States 
has in the past opposed commercial exclu- 
siveness and discrimination in the ports of 
the Asiatic mainland; and we should suffer 
justly now in the estimation of the civilized 
world if by extending the American tariff 
and navigation laws to those islands we 
should virtually close the Philippine ports 
against those by the side of whom we have 
contended for commercial fairness and 
equality in the East. Moreover, we should 
consider the desires of the great Anglo- 
Saxon power whose aims are like our own, 
and whose friendship we ought to retain. 


. We take and hold the islands because we 
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cannot restore them to the oppressive and 
corrupt rule of Spain, and in order that the 
condition of the people may be improved 
under the rule of our republic. We say that 
these are our motives. If now we should 
set out to monopolize the trade of the is- 
lands, and exclude those who have carried 
on a good part of that trade up to this time, 
we should justly be charged with insincer- 
ity and greed. The opening of the door 
is in accord with America’s humane pur- 
pose. 

An alternative was the extension of our 
tariff to these islands. What would be the 
effect of that upon our own country? Our 
exports to the Philippines, which are now 
almost nothing ($94,000 last year), would 
be enlarged, it is true, because our goods 
would enter Philippine ports free of duty, 
while a heavy tariff would be imposed on 
similar goods from any other land; but at 
the same time the agricultural products of 
the islands—and, by and by, manufactured 
goods—would come in free of duty at our 
own ports. The Home Market Club of Bos- 
ton, a well-known protectionist organiza- 
tion, is now strenuously opposing the. ex- 
tension of our tariff to the Philippines upon 
the ground that American farmers would 
suffer from the free admission of products 
of the islands. The National Grange was 
urged a few days ago by the editor of a 
‘prominent agricultural journal, in a public 
address, to appeal to members of Congress 
for protection against the impending free 
admission of sugar, tobacco, rice and fruit 
from the Philippines. Workingmen have 
been warned that if our tariff should be set 
up in the islands they would be exposed to 
the competition of the cheap Asiatic labor 
of a population of 9,000,000, because there 
would then be no tariff barrier on our coast 
line against these people. The maker of 


cane sugar in Louisiana and the farmer — 


who grows sugar beets in the Northwest 
have been told that it will soon be necessary 
to admit the products-of Porto Rico without 
tax, and that similar free trade with Manila 
would extinguish the sugar industry in the 
United States. The loss of revenue from the 
tariff on sugar would call for higher or 
hew taxes on something else. It appears 
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then that an extension of our tariff to the 
islands would be opposed by a great many 
protectionists, while an open door, altho it 
may not enlarge our exports, will not break 
down our tariff defenses against imports 
from the Philippines. 

Does the Constitution require an extension 
of our tariff to the islands? It says that 
“all duties,-imposts and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.” A 
Territory, such as Arizona, is a part of the 
United States and probably comes under 
this Constitutional provision. It appears to 
be admitted that whenever Porto Rico shall 
have a territorial form of government there 
must be free trade between the island and 
the States, with our tariff in force at the is- 
land’s ports of entry. But the Philippines 
may be held as a colony or dependency, and 
as such may be beyond the reach of this re- 
quirement of the Constitution. That great 
instrument made no direct provision for the 
government of colonial dependencies, but it 
ix held by some that the door may be kept 
open at Manila under the article which em- 
powers Congress “to dispose of and make 
needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.” 

On this question members of Congress do 
not agree, some holding that tariff uniform- 
ity must follow the acquisition of the is- 
lands, while others say that uniformity will 
not be required until a territorial govern- 
ment, represented by a delegate in Con- 
gress, shall have been set up.’ The Presi- 
dent may have had in mind this uncertainty 
when he offered to Spain privileges equal 
to those of the United States for a term of 
years. An agreement of this kind in a 
treaty would stand, even if the Govern- 
ment’s chosen policy should be overturned 
after the expiration of a period of military 
rule. The Constitution will not close the 
door before the end of that period. Both be- 
fore and after it there will be an earnest 
discussion of the merits of the question and 
of the Constitutional restriction. An endur- 
ing settlement of the controversy may be 
reached only by the passage of an amend- 
ment adapted to the new conditions arising 
out of this war. 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH’S JUBILEE. 


Tus week Austria-Hungary celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of the accession of Fran- 
cis Joseph to the throne. For a long time 
the date, December 2d, had been looked for- 
ward to with anticipation of much festivity 
and national rejoicing. The tragedy of 
September 10th threw a pall over all these 
preparations, and there will be little more 
than the official recognition of the event. 

Rarely has a monarch been through such 
a series of disasters, borne himself so 
bravely, or so often turned seemingly certain 
ruin into renewed prosperity. External 
wars have deprived the Empire of some 
choice possessions, and reduced its relative 
rank in Europe, while internal rivalries and 
dissensions have threatened the very exist- 
ence of the throne. Family sorrows, too, 
have not been the least of the burdens. A 
brother was the victim of the misguided mon- 
archical enterprise in Mexico. The only son 
committed suicide under circumstances that 
might well have broken the stoutest heart; 
and most recently the wife, who was the idol 
of her husband, has fallen under the blow 
of a cowardly assassin. Through it all, 
Francis Joseph has borne himself with a 
dignity and patience that have won the 
personal admiration of the world, while his 
political tact and diplomatic skill have 
placed him in the first rank of international 
statesmen. 

The throne was already tottering when he 
ascended it. Francis I had redeemed the 
disasters in the Napoleonic wars, but Met- 
ternich’s rule under Ferdinand had isolated 
Austria from the rest of Europe and so em- 
bittered Italians, Hungarians, and Czechs 
that when the revolutions of 1848 com- 
menced the Minister fled for his life, leaving 
the Emperor to meet the storm as best he 
might. His sister-in-law, Archduchess 
Sophie, of Bavaria, strong in herself and in 
her son, persuaded her husband to resign his 
claim of succession, and ‘the Emperor to ab- 
dicate his throne in favor of Francis Joseph, 
scarcely more than a boy at eighteen. He 
had, however, already shown the character- 
istics that have since made him ‘so popular. 
A skillful horseman, a thorough linguist, of 
pleasing address, his speedy victory over 
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both Magyars and Venetians was rendered 
less bitter. Under the guidance of his 
mother he commenced the reorganization of 
the Empire, and became an important factor 
in European politics, sharing with England 
and France the pressure on Turkey, tho re- 
maining neutral during the Crimean war. 
He also won the favor of the Vatican by re- 


‘storing the privileges taken away by 


Joseph II. | 

The disastrous war with Sardinia and 
France, resulting in the loss of the Italian 
Provinces, was followed by a general gov- 
ernmental reform. Disabilities of large 
classes of the people were removed, amnes- 
ties granted, the Reichsrath convened, the 
army reduced, and a personal liberty law 
passed. Then came the Schleswig-Holstein 
war, followed by the dispute with Prussia as 
to Austria’s share in the booty, resulting in 
turn in the war with Prussia and the dis- 
asters at Koniggriitz and Sadowa, the loss 
of Venice, the surrender of the iron crown, 
and the displacement of Austria as leader in 
the German world. This closed the war 
record of the Empire, except as there was 
some slight fighting connected with the con- 
siderable territorial extension to the South 
and the occupation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, the motto of the Hungarian Premier, 
Tisza, being the accepted rule: “ The inter- 
est of the monarchy to the exclusion of all 
antipathies and sympathies.” : 

There has been, however, no lack of tur- 
moil within to balance the comparative 
peace without. Hungary first secured auton- 
omy, which roused the deep hostility of the 
Germans, and gave a new impulse to the 
ambitions of the Czechs. The Reichsrath 
proved a stormy and at times unmanageable 
element in the Government, becoming not 
less so as one reform after another added 
to its members representatives of different 
classes of the people. The concordat with 
the Vatican proved a cause of difficulty. 
Especially in Hungary priestly rule was bit- 
terly antagonized, and the papal decree of 
infallibility raised a storm. The fight grew 
more and more serious, until both parties, 
wearied with the strife, declared for a free 
Church in a free State, and the Pope from an 
ally of the aristocracy against the people 
became the champion Socialist, and the 
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Roman Catholic Church proclaimed in Aus- 
tria, as already ir France, the new doctrine 
of brotherhood as its war cry. 

In these contests the Emperor proved the 
elements. Quietly standing by and allowing 
each party to expend its breath, when the 
time of action came he intervened, and now 
by some act of well-timed lenity, at another 
by positive autocracy, he compelled ac- 
quiescence at least in form to his decision. 
At the same time he has interested himself 
in every possible way in the material and in- 
tellectual development of his-people. Educa- 
tional and industrial reforms have had his 
cordial support, and means of intercom- 
munication have been greatly increased, un- 
til the change in the general status of the 
Empire has been most marked. The more 
recent developments of the Czech-German- 
Magyar contest are too familiar to need spe- 
cial mention. They are but the inevitable 
result of the seething of national ambitions 
and the protest of races held together by 
forces external and hostile rather than inter- 
nal and sympathetic. 

What is the outlook ? It can scarcely be 
other than one of considerable.anxiety. The 
strain on the Emperor of the successive 
calamities, political and personal, that he 
has borne, and of the perplexities that seem 
to thicken rather than lighten, has been very 
severe, and he is no longer the man he was. 
The unseemly contest in the Hungarian 
Reichstag over the replacing of the Hentzi 
monument by one of the Empress Elizabeth 
must add another drop of bitterness to the 
cup of the lonely monarch, scarcely assuaged 
by the act of devotion of the Austrian 
Reichsrath. He would doubtless gladly sur- 
render the crown were there any one to take 
it from him. He knows, however, well, as 
does all Europe, that that would be the sig- 
nal for the loosing of forces probably too 
mighty for any other man to control. The 
pressure of external enmities might keep the 
jarring factions from actual war for a. time, 
but scarcely for long, and the last one to 
bear the iron crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire may prove the last to hold together 
the rival nations of Southeastern Europe. 
Whatever the political future may be, how- 
ever, the Emperor himself has won an hon- 
ored place, and will have this week the 
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hearty congratulations of all who have 
known his brave fight {or his people not less 
than for his throne. 





A FORGOTTEN CANAL TREATY. 


In the discussion now going on about the 
new complications affecting the construc- 
tion of the projected Nicaragua Canal, we 
have heard no reference to the fact that the 
United States once—and not long ago—ob- 
tained by treaty the right to make that 
canal and own it. We showed, week before 
last, that the President of Nicaragua, some 
time before the Eyre-Cragin concession was 
granted, assured the Minister of the United 
States that the Menocal concession should 
not be canceled before the expiration of its 
term of ten years (in October, 1899), unless, 
to use his own words, “ the Government of 
the United States may desire to make a con- 
tract direct with this Government to build the - 
canal itself.’ The Government at Wash- 
ington preferred, we suppose, to rely upon 
the Menocal concession, and .the pending 
bill, which is based upon that concession. 
Nicaragua, holding that the Menocal grant 
had been forfeited, and deciding that it 
must lapse in 1899, proceeded to make a 
new contract with Messrs. Eyre and Cragin. 
It is unfortunate that the treaty of 1884 was 
not ratified, with such amendments as may 
have been required, or that a new one was 
not procured before the Hyre-Cragin grant 
was made. The treaty, now generally for-- 
gotten, was negotiated by the State Depart. 
ment under President Arthur, who said in 
his message to Congress on December ist, 
1884: 

“With the Republic of Nicaragua a treaty 
has been concluded which authorizes the con- 
struction by the United States of a canal, rail- 
way and telegraph line across the Nicaraguan 
territory. It is believed that when it is laid 
before you the justice and liberality of its pro- 
visions will command universal approval at 
home and abroad.” 

It was sent to the Senate, which had not 
acted upon it when, three months later, Mr. 
Cleveland became President. He withdrew 
it for examination, and then decided that 
the Senate should see no more of it. In ex- 
planation of his course he said to Congress: 
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“TI do not favor a policy of acquisition of 
new and distant territory or the incorporation 
of remote interests with our own. . . . I 
am unable to recommend propositions involving 
paramount privileges of ownership or right 
outside of our own territory, when coupled with 
absolute and unlimited engagements to defend 
the territorial integrity of the State where such 
interests lie.” 

Mr. Cleveland regarded the provisions of 
that treaty as inconsistent with the “ dedi- 
cation of the canal to universal and neutral 
use;” he desired that the route should be 
“open to all nations and subject to the am- 
bitions and warlike necessities of none.” A 
great majority of the American people 
would not now reject a canal treaty simply 
because approval of it would involve “the 
acquisition of new and distant territory.” 
Certain provisions of that treaty of 1884 
may have been objectionable, but a formid- 
able problem would be solved if the Govern- 
ment at Washington could now exhibit a 
treaty with Nicaragua permitting the Unit- 
ed States to make and own and operate the 
canal, and providing for the use of it by all 
nations on equal terms at all times. 





THE resignation of Dr. Lyman Abbott 
from the pastorate of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church in Brooklyn is an event of 
much more than local importance. He went 
to that church when it was in danger of suf- 
fering the absolute collapse which became 
the fate of Dr. Talmage’s church when he 
left Brooklyn. It seemed as if no one could 
be found to follow Mr. Beecher, and the lo- 
cation of the church was about as unfavor- 
able for permanence as any in the city. In 
the spirit of his teaching, in his liberal and 
yet vital faith, and in his interest in all mat- 
ters of public welfare Dr. Abbott was a 
worthy successor of Mr. Beecher; but his 
pulpit methods were about as different as 
could be imagined. That wonderful variety 
of poetic fancy and that command of all the 
arts of a natural orator.which made Mr: 
Beecher imperial were not found in Dr. Ab- 
bott. A model of quiet, unimpassioned, col- 
loquial preaching, he talks to the people, and 
it is his thought, not his manner, that inspires 
them. They feel that a man of deep earnest- 
ness and absolute conviction and hearty love 
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for God and man is telling them in the di- 
rectest way what he has found to be the 
truth. And the fact that he has kept the 
great audience of Plymoutn Church is more 
of a testimony. to the spiritual aspirations 
of the American people, and to their eager 
desire to know and do the truth, than was 
the success of his predecessor. Dr. Abbott 
withdraws, we regret to say, because he 
finds his strength inadequate to the double 
duty of the leader of a great church and the 
editor of a great paper. His retention of 
the editorial chair when he finds that he 
must give up one of his great tasks is his 
testimony to the influence of the press. It 
will be very hard to find a successor to Dr. 
Abbott in that pulpit. The best man is 
none too good. We trust the succession of 
spirituality and fervency and progressive- 
ness will not fail, and we wish Dr. Abbott 
many years of strength and vigor in his edi- 
torial chair of The Outlook. 





AFTER making a final and fruitless tour of 
the Continental Foreign Offices, Spain 
yielded on Monday last and agreed to’ cede 
the Philippines to the United States. The 
Spanish Commissioners’ reported determina- 
tion to reject the offered $20,000,000 was 
overcome before the final day, and the 
money will be taken. Nothing of any impor- 
tance remains to be done, except possibly 
the purchase of a few small islands. Each 
nation has been well represented at Paris. 
Under the protocol there was room for argu- 
ment as to only two subjects, the colonial 
debts and the disposai of the Philippines. 
Concerning each of these, Spain’s Commis- 
sioners were bound to make a full presenta- 
tion of their case. But they could not have 
expected that this country would shoulder 
any part of the great Cuban debt. It'is said 
that at the beginning they must have fore- 
seen our Government’s final demand for the 
Fhilippines. Probably, however, it was not 
fcreseen by the President himself. By the 
protocol he had given the Commission power 
to enforce any decision he might reach after 
he should have gathered all the facts which 
could assist him. Spain is fortunate in re- 
ceiving . $20,000,000 for the islands. She 
would be fortunate in getting rid of the Phil- 
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ippines, even if nothing had been paid for 
them. She could not have governed them, 
but would have been driven to sell them in 
Europe. It is better for the inhabitants that 
the islands should be grouped under the 
American flag than that they should be par- 
celed out among the Continental Powers. If 
now Aguinaldo should learn something from 
‘the example of General Garcia, the interests 
of the Philippine insurgents would be pro- 
moted. 





Dr. PARKHURST said in his Thanksgiving 
sermon: 

“So far from being narrow and selfish in 
us not to go tramping around the globe to find 
something to do, it is crue! to the globe gnd 

the populations upon it and to the centuries 

to come for us not to stop at home and give 
heed to the unfinished business that has been 
distinctly committed of God into our own 
hands.” 
That is just the way some people tal'sed to 
Dr. Parkhurst not so very long ago. They 
told him that there was plenty of “ unfin- 
ished business” in the Presbyterian Church 
“ distinctly committed of God ” into his own 
hands, plenty of things going» wrong there, 
and that it was “ cruel” to that Church and 
to its members and to the coming genera- 
tion for him to go’ “ tramping around” New 
York to find something else to do other than 
what was immediately put in his charge. 
But he said that where wrong faced him, 
and opportunity to correct it appealed to 
him, his was the duty to do something for 
the world outside of Madison avenue and 
the Presbyterian Church, and we applauded 
him for the. large and noble sense of 
duty that then controlled him. It is Dr. 
Parkhurst’s better example that we would 
have the nation follow. 





AGAIN it is suggested to us that perhaps 
we have not quite fully or fairly enough 
explained just what. was the relation of Dr. 
Fox, the lately elected Secretary of the 
Bible Society, to what we spoke of as his 
desire “ not that the Presbytery of Brooklyn 
should try Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall for 
heresy, but that it should condemn his pub- 
lic views without trial.” There was this 
difference between what Dr. Fox proposed 
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and what was done by the General Assembly 
in the case of Professor McGiffert. The 
General Assembly gave an outright condem- 
nation of Professor McGiffert’s views in his 
absence and without any chance for defense 
on his part, being simply desirous to avoid 
a trial for heresy. Dr. Fox called the atten- 
tion of the presbytery. to Dr. Hall’s published 
theological views, and asked that a com- 
mittee’ be appointed to examine them and 
report what action should be taken. This 
was not preliminary to a trial for heresy but 
with a view of having the committee report 
his errors of doctrine and then asking Dr. 
Hall if he could explain them and perhaps 
modify them or perhaps defend them. It 
was desired that the presbytery should con- 
demn the views without a formal ecclesi- 
astical trial, but it was not desired, we 
understand, that Dr. Hall should not be 
heard by the committee or the presbytery in 
his defense; and he would have the right to 
demand a trial if he pleased. We can easily ~ 
gather that neither Dr. Fox nor Dr. Hall, 
who was present, and certainly not the 
presbytery, desired a trial, for the motion to 
appoint the committee was immediately laid 
on the table by a vote of about five to one. 
All that we said is implied in Dr. Fox’s own 
words: 

My motion in presbytery aimed not at a 
judicial trial of the man, but. at the milder 
form of a faithful and brotherly testimony 
against the sad errors of his books. 


A testimony by the presbytery, then, with- 
out trial. 





Tue conflicting feelings which animate a 
decent Southerner, who is appalled at the 
murder of helpless negroes, and yet holds 
that the negro must be kept under, are illus- 
trated in an editorial of the Greenville, S. C., 
News, which indignantly condemns the mur- 
der of the negroes of Greenwood County, 
and then continues: 


‘ And as for the negro, we give him the same 
advice we have given for years. He has no 
rights in this country when the race feeling is 
aroused—not even the ordinary rights of hu- 
manity. Those of us who want to see him have 
at least the protection that is given to animals 
can do nothing for him and he can do noth- 
ing for himself, for when the color line is made 
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and the race feeling is aroused he will find all 
of us arrayed against him. For his sake and 
ours, to save his life and our honor and sense 
of decency and manhood, let him go somewhere, 
anywhere away from us.” 

That is, the feeling toward the negro still 
continues, which Chief Justice Taney, in his 
celebrated Dred Scott decision, said existed 
when the Constitution was adopted, when 
the negro had “no rights which a white man 
was bound to respect.” 





AN evil of Catholic journalism is the sense 
of editorial delegation to defend publicly 
everything criticised in the Church, while 
often blaming it privately. There is one lit- 
tle Catholic paper in Philadelphia, edited by 
Martin J. Griffin, which takes the opposite, 
more useful -but less popular, method, of 
showing the Church its faults in no delicate 
terms. He gives most of his attention to 
the subject of temperance, and rebukes 
priests and bishops without favor; but oc- 
casionally he touches other evils. In his last 
issue he takes up the subject of “ Traffic in 
Souls.” Other papers have been excusing 
even the raffles for souls in Mexico, but Mr. 
Griffin finds what is very nearly as bad in 
Philadelphia itself. He says: 


“The Journal has broken up the annual 
money gathering scheme of getting money for 
Mass on All Saints’ Day. The faith of the 
people in the efficacy of the Mass for the re- 
demption of souls was made the basis of ‘a 
money-getting scheme ’—as a Bishop told me it 
was. Printed forms for names and envelopes 
in which to place the money were distributed 
annually in nearly all of the churches in Phila- 
delphia. It brought hundreds upon hundreds of 
dollars to the traffickers. The Journal exposed 
it. Rome condemned. Archbishop Ryan re- 
buked it. Few now practice it. Last year and 
this I have sent Archbishop Ryan the evidence 
that the traffic in souls yet goes on. Rome can 
be disobeyed. He can be defied, but the Journal 
will not cease to protest. The bartering of the 
Mass for money gathering must stop in every 
parish in Philadelphia.” 





Mr. -WILLIAM M. Maauire, of Denver, 
Col., writes us: 
Among the specifications of Prof. J. M. 


Dixon’s indictment against the school book ac- 
counts of the War of 1812, there is branded as 
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a “silly fabrication” the statement that the 
victorious Americans at York (Toronto) found 
a scalp suspended above the speaker’s chair in 
the Parliament House. I believe it is suffi- 
ciently established as a fact that the thing was 
found at or near the place named. An Ameri- 
can historian writing recently on another 
topic, but touching incidentally on the one in 
hand, has résurrected two letters that seem to 
me to put the matter beyond dispute. General 
Dearborn, writing from Niagara, May 3d, 1813, 
a few days after the battle of York, to the Sec- 
retary of War, says: 

“A scalp was found in the executive and 
legislative council chamber, suspended near the 
Speaker’s chair in company with the mace, etc.” 

Commodore Chauncey, writing from the U. 
S. S. “ Madison,” at Sackett’s Harbor, on June 
4th, 1818, to the Secretary of the Navy, says: 

“T. have the honor to present to you by the 
hands of Lieutenant Dudley, the British stand- 
ard taken at York on the 27th of April last, 
accompanied by the mace, over which hung a 
human scalp. These articles were taken from 
the Parliament House by one of my officers and 
presented.to me. The scalp I caused to be pre- 
sented to General Dearborn, who I believe still 
has it in his possession.” 

These letters are pubiished in No. IV of 
Niles’s Weekly Register, and appear to me to 
conclude the question, unless Professor Dixon 
can successfully attack their authenticity. 

Now, this mere matter of the scalp (pre- 
sumably that of an Indian) is not, in itself, of 
great importance. Americans generally, and 
especially those of the West, will not be moved 
by it to the indignation that stirred old Heze- 
kiah Niles. In Arizona, in our own times, the 
authorities put a bounty on such gruesome 
trophies, and in this they only followed the ex- 
ample of the British General Hamilton at De- 
troit long before. But the establishing as a fact 
of what Professor Dixon characterizes as one 
of the silly fictions “ served out to the American 
school boy ” in the history of the War of 1812, 
confirms the impression that ene must obtain 
upon reading his article—that his sweeping de- 
nunciation is none too accurate. Perhaps, after 
all, the American school boy is not having so 
very much historical dust thrown in his eyes. 





OnE of the worst things about our elec- 
tions is coming to be the wagers on their 
result. There are States in which it is not 
only unlawful to bet on the result, but any 
person who has made a bet is disqualified 
from voting; and yet we never hear of any 
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one being challenged for this cause. We 
cannot expect the papers which chronicle 
illegal bets on horse races to abstain from 
reporting the current rates of election bets, 
but it becomes a dire offense to moral and 
patriotic citizens. It is reported that about 
a million dollars was hazarded in Wall 
street alone on the contest between Roose- 
velt and Van Wyck, and nearly as much 
outside of Wall street. One firm made a 
business of handling betting money, and 
carried $275,000. Of course, the evils of any 
other betting attach, but in worse degree, 
to this hazard. As betting is responsible 
for the dishonesty of horse racing, so it en- 
genders all sorts of corruption in politics. 
The man who has ten thousand dollars 
risked on the election of his candidate will 
not be scrupulous as to how that candidate 
gets elected, any more than one who bets 
heavily on a horse will be scrupulous how 
his opponent’s horse is cheated of his 
chance. Boss Croker is said to have lost over 
fifty thousand dollars of somebody’s money 
on the election; and this will have to be 
made up somehow; and the keepers of 
saloons and dives will find out how. This 
is another way in which betting adds its 
part to the evils of unregulated elections 
and vicious politics. Possibly something 
more might be done to enforce the laws 
against this most corrupting form of gam- 
bling. 





PROFESSOR ScHWAB’s interesting statistics 
concerning the vocations of graduates of 
Yale University show that since 1834 the 
proportional changes, by percentages, have 
been as follows: Ministry, a reduction from 
34 to 7; law, an increase from 382 to 35; 
medicine, a decrease from 15 to 8, although 
there has been very little change during the 
last fifty years; business, an increase from 
4 to 31. These statistics relate to only one 
University or College and do not necessarily 
indicate fairly the proportional changes 
which would be disclosed by a similar in- 
quiry covering the entire educational field. 
They should be studied in the light of the 
many changing conditions and influences of 
the last two-thirds of a century. Because 
the percentage allotted to farmers has fallen 
at Yale since 1880 from 15 to 1, it does not 
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follow that the number of liberally educated 
farmers in the country has decreased in the 
same proportion. In recent years Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Technical Schools have 
educated many farmers. Nor does the re- 
duction of the ministry percentage point tu 
a similar reduction of the number of edu- 
cated clergymen in the United States; it 
simply shows that many besides students for 
the ministry go to Yale. In the earlier days 
the country’s population was small, there 
were few colleges, and a college education 
was sought almost exclusively by those who 
were to-become ministers, lawyers, doctors 
or teachers. Business men also want a col- 
lege education nowadays. The statistics 
may mislead, unless these and other condi- 
tions and influences are borne in mind. 


As leader of the Democratic minority 
in the House Mr. Bailey, of Texas, has not 
shown great ability. A considerable number 
of his associates would be glad to hear of his 
retirement. But it is not clear that they 
would gain very much by giving the place to 
Mr. Bankhead, of Alabama. The truth is 
that the Democratic party in the House is 
short of good timber for sagacious and skill- 
ful leaders. By committing itself to the sup- 
port of the Bryanite silver coinage project 
it either lost or sent into political obscurity , 
many men of ability who had been available 
for posts of command or management. Not 
until it shall have laid aside the silver issue 
will it have its normal supply of keen and 
sagacious politicians in the House or else- 
where. 





....General Garcia, an article by whom 
we publish this week, obtained by interview 
during his stay in New York last week, is 
a very handsome, soldierly man sixty-two 
years of age. He is five feet eight and a 
half inches tall and weighs 180 pounds— 
large stature for a Guban. His face is 
strong, broad, pleasant and frank. Flash- 
ing blue eyes look out from under a brow 
that is broad and high. The General’s hair 
is pure white, his complexion clear and 
blonde. Taken on the whole, the Teuton 
rather than the Latin is suggested by his ap- 
pearance. The manner of the General, also, 
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would go to confirm the impression, made 
upon the eyes, that he is either a German or 
a member of one of the English-speaking 
races. The eyes meet a questioner very truth- 
fully, and the answers are given with sim- 
plicity and frankness. 


....Lt is peculiarly fitting that the fund of 
$100,000 which a committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce has undertaken: to raise by 
public subscription as a memorial to the 
late Colonel Waring, should finally be en- 
trusted to Columbia University for the sup- 
port of ‘instruction in municipal affairs.” 
Colonel Waring was deeply interested in 
the study of municipal government. In New 
York as an executive officer and elsewhere 
as a sanitary engineer he had very per- 
ceptibly improved municipal conditions. It 
was in trying to clean an unhealthful and 
infected city that he lost his life. The com- 
mittee has done well in providing first for 
the care of Colonel Waring’s family, and 
afterward for the promotion of effective 


work in the field where he accomplished so 
much. 


....-The War Inquiry Commission should 
ask the marines who were at Guantanamo 
to explain how they preserved their health. 
They landed before the arrival of Shafter’s 
army; for three days and nights they were 
*constantly under arms; they were exhausted 
by fighting and the digging of trenches in a 
malarial district; they were encamped for 
nearly two months at a place said to be less 
healthful than Siboney or Santiago, and the 
majority of them were newly enlisted men. 
But the command did not lose a man by dis- 
ease, and only 2 per cent. of the men were 
sick in all those weeks. Clearly there was in 
the management of them and in their con- 
duct something worthy of imitation in the 
army. The Commission ought to find out 
what their safeguards were. 


.... Bishop Turner talks more and says 
more foolish things’ than any other bishop 
of the African Methodist Church. He said 
the other day in Macon, Ga., that there is no 
manhogd future for the negroes in this coun- 
try; that those who differed from him lacked 
common sense; that the negro must go from 
bad to worse here; that neither education 
nor wealth could elevate him to the grade 


Japan needs is rest and peace. 
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of responsibility, and that the best thing 
to do was to petition the United States Con- 
gress to give $100,000,000 to send the negroes 
to Africa. That is insanity. ; 


....-Among the pretty things of our war 
with Spain have been the courtesies on both 
sides; and among them none is more happy 
than the farewell which the American com- 
missioners gave to General Blanco, express- 
ing to him their gratitude for his many kind- 
nesses, and his appreciative reply, uttered 
with deep emotion. It is to General Blanco’s 
honor that our commission has been safe 
under what is really a flag of truce, while 
50,000 Spanish soldiers were in and about 
the city. 


....Archbishop Chapelle, who has been 
appointed by the Pope Apostolic Delegate 
to Cuba and Porto Rico, declares, so the re- 
porters affirm who interviewed him last 
week, that no one is a more patriotic Ameri- 
can than he, and that the Catholic Church 
in those islands would be administered on 
American lines. That is just what we have 
desired and asked, and what is the only 
hope of the Catholic Church there under the 
new conditions. 


....We wish our Catholic neighbor who 
was so very anxious that we should give the 
facts on which we based our statement that 
Catholic medals are on sale here in the city 
recommended to be put in horse troughs to 
eure the diseases of horses, would say 
whether he is satisfied with the information 
which we gave as requested. We have not 
beard from him. 


....Doubtless Mgr. Torribio Minquella 
y Arnedo, Bishop of Porto Rico, would 
resent the statement of the Jesuit Father 
Sherman, son of General Sherman, that 
Porto Rico is ‘a Catholic ‘country with- 
out religion,” but from the standpoint of an 
intelligent American Catholic or Protestant 
it is probably true. It ought, then, to be an 
open field for mission work. 


....We cannot but regret that the first of 
the responsible cabinets of Japan has been 
compelled to give way to another cabinet 
representing the old ruling families and 
pledged to a vigorous foreign policy. What 
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THE WORLD’S STUDENT CON- 
FERENCE AT EISENACH. 


BY JOHN R. MOTT, 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE WorRLD’s StTuDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION. 

THE World’s Student Christian Federation 
unites the eleven great national or international 
student Christian movements of America, Great 
Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, the Nether- 
lands, France, Switzerland, Australasia, South 
Africa, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, and 
some scattered mission lands. It includes 
over twelve hundred student associations, 
and has a membership of over fifty-five 
thousand students and professors. The 
second conference of the Federation was 
held this Jast summer, at Eisenach, Germany. 
The original plan was to have simply a meeting 
of the General Committee, which is composed 
of two men from each movement belonging to 
the Federation, but on subsequent considera- 
tion the officers, to whom the matter had been 
referred, decided to broaden the scope of the 
proposed gathering and make it a world’s :con- 
ference of leaders in student work. It was also 
decided to secure an especially complete repre- 
sentation from the universities of the Conti- 
nent. 

One hundred was set as the outside limit for 
the attendance of the Conference. It was very 
difficult to keep the number down to this point. 
It would have been a comparatively easy matter 
to secure a much larger number of delegates, 
hut this would have defeated the special object 
of the Conference, which was to bring together 
national leaders of student movements, and to 
afford opportunity for close fellowship and free 
discussion. Twenty-four countries were repre- 
sented—namely, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
China, Denmark, Bngland, Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Portugal, Scotland, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and the United States. This includes 
all the great student lands of the world. Al- 
most every university in Europe which has 
Protestant students sent one strong man. There 
were present, moreover, leaders of sixteen na- 
tional and international student Christian move- 
ments. There have been scores of student 
meetings larger than the Hisenach gathering, 


but no student conference thus far held could 
be characterized as more important. There 
has never been a gathering which brought to- 
gether so many leaders in the work of Christ 
among students. It was an assembly which in 
a peculiar degree should be weighed and not 
counted. 

It may be questioned whether in all Europe 
a more appropriate or impressive place could 
have been found for such a gathering than 
Risenach, one of the gateways to the beautiful 
Thuringian Forest, and also lying at the foot 
of the famous Wartburg Castle. It is not only 
the most popular meeting place for the student 
societies of Germany, and for various religious 
organizations, but, because of its associations 
with the great leader of the Reformation, it is 
also a center of interest and inspiration to all 
Protestant Christendom. The local arrange- 
ments, which were practically perfect, were 
made by leaders and members of the German 
movement. Their untiring and unselfish efforts 
did much to promote the success and enjoy- 
ability of the gathering. 

The program of the Conference included de- 
tailed reports of all the student movements 
and lands represented (which, taken together, 
constituted the most thorough and satisfactory 
survey ever made of the moral and religious 
life of the student world), symposia on the 
temptations of students in different lands and 
their attitude toward Christ, invaluable papers 
on the principles underlying the various na- 
tional student movements and the best methods 
of developing such movements, discussions on 
the mutual relations of the Federation and the 
student movements of which it is composed, and 
addresses and exercises designed to increase 
spiritual power. The Conference was remark- 
ably practical when one bears in mind the diffi- 
culties attending a gathering composed of men 
having such widely different ideas about Chris- 
tian organization and work. 

Dr. Karl Fries, the Chairman of the General 
Committee, presided at all the sessions. His 
mastery of so many European languages, his 
familiarity with all phases of student work, his 
rare executive ability, his absolute impartiality 
and his deep spirituality, pre-eminently quali- 
fied him to render this important service. 

The educational exhibit at this Conference 
was the most complete of its kind which has 
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ever been prepared. It included samples of 
every periodical, pamphlet, book and leaflet in 
existence which bears directly upon organized 
Christian work among students. More time 
than at any other student conference was de- 
voted to personal interviews and to national 
delegation me¢tings. This was facilitated by 
leaving all the evenings open and by having all 
the delegates entertained at a few hotels. The 
General Committee had six long meetings in 
which the work and problems of the Federation 
were carefully considered. Every decision of 
the Committee was reached by unanimous vote. 
It is interesting to add that this was also the 
case in the meetings of the Committee at Wil- 
liamstown and Vadstena. This fact seems all 
the more remarkable when we remember that 
this Committee represents so many national- 
ities, and is composed of men having such strong 
convictions. Prayer and the presiding influence 
of the Holy Spirit constitute the secret of this 
wonderful unanimity. é 

One of the most important events in connec- 
tion with the Conference was the official recog- 
nition given it by the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. He personally received at the Wart- 
burg Castle a deputation of the leaders of the 
Federation, and manifested the keenest and 
most appreciative interest in the objects of the 
Conference. The Court Chaplain also delivered 
a special and most appropriate sermon on John 
17: 17-21 to the Conference deputation in the 
little chapel where Luther himself preached 
when he was confined to the Castle. 

There is much that might be written about 
the significance of the Hisenach Conference. It 
was a fresh and complete confirmation: of ‘the 
value of the Federation idea, methods and spirit. 
The student leaders of the various nationalities 
and races already in the Federation were ce- 
mented together more closely than ever. More- 
over, the Conference marked the entrance into 
the Federation of a new movement. This 
movement, which was the eleventh to join the 
Federation, is a combination of the national stu- 
dent movements of Holland, Belgium, France, and 
Switzerland. The question may present itself, 
What have these four countries in common 
which suggested their being grouped together ? 
They all have the Reformed Church, and, in 
fact, are the only countries in Europe which 
do have that system. The students of all these 
lands speak and read French freely. The four 
countries are also geographically contiguous. 
Not least is the fact that among them are no 
national jealousies. In view of such considera- 
tions as these, and in view of various precedents 
in the history of the Federation, the student or- 
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ganizations of this group of countries decided to 
unite and form a union, which is destined to be- 
come one of the strongest in the entire world- 
wide student brotherhood. At Hisenach it was 
also arranged to admit to the Federation the 
American Intercollegiate Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—the largest women student 
movement in the world—provided it first affil- 
iates with the American movement of men stu- 
dents already in the Federation. - The Hisenach 
Conference gave a great impetus to the. student 
organizations of all lands represented. Even 
before we separated there were evidences of 
the beginning of a deep work of the Spirit of 
God. Let us continue to pray that this place, 
where Luther gave the Bible to the common peo- 


-ple, and where the mighty struggle for religious 


liberty began, may also mark the source of a 
wide-spread spiritual awakening in the student 
centers of all lands. 

The spirit of the Conference might be char- 
acterized as the spirit of prayer, the spirit of 
unity and the spirit of mighty power. Never 
before have so many and so divergent denomi- 
national, national and racial elements been fused 
together in such a happy and impressive man- 
ner. This was especially noticeable between 
the delegations of France and Germany, and of 
America and Spain. The motto of the Confer- 
ence—ut omnes unum sint—which stood out so 
strikingly among the flags of the many nations 
represented, was so wonderfully realized dur- 
ing the days we spent together as to inspire all 
the delegatés with new hope and with the deter- 
mination to make the Federation tell even more 
than ever in promoting real Christian unity 
throughout the world. 

New York Cry. 





CUBA AS A MISSION FIELD. 
BY THE REV. S. T. WILLIS. 


THE Rev. Archibald McLean, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society, has just returned from a visit to Cuba, 
as the special commissioner of that society to 
investigate Cuban conditions, looking toward 
the advisability of opening mission work. Upon 
his report the Executive, Committee have de- 
cided to send missionaries to Cuba at once. Dr. 
McLean’s long and varied experience as secre- 
tary of the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, as well as his missionary tour of the world 
three years ago, make his statements and 
opinions worthy of serious consideration. 

In a summary of the situation, Dr. McLean 
holds that Cuba, if properly worked, would be 
an exceedingly fruitful field. But spiritually it 
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now is very much impoverished, the cause of 
which is not far to seek. The priests are, as a 
tule, all Spaniards, and quite naturally their 
sympathies were with their own people in the 
recent war. But that is not new; their sym- 
pathies have ever been with Spain. Reputable 
people in l-uvana say that the priests did not 
consider that Cubans had any more social, 
civil or ‘religious rights than beasts. This 
sympathy with Spain is shown especially in the 
offer made by the Archbishop of Cuba to the 
Spanish Government in the last days of the war, 
to raise $20,000,000 to build four battle-ships. 
It was his plan to raise this money by stripping 
the saints in the churches of their crowns and 
jewels, and selling them to create a war fund. 
For these reasons the Church has in large meas- 
ure lost its influence over the people. Though 
it is quite true that churches abound, masses 
are said every day in the week, the confessional 
is open and gifts are made to the saints, yet the 
‘people are ignorant and degraded. At no time 
has the Church done anything for the moral 
and spiritual well-being of the Cubans. Lot- 
tery tickets are on sale everywhere; bullfights 
are as popular as they are in Spain; and Sun- 
day, with most of the people, is like other days; 
their business houses are open and tradesmen 
of all kinds carry on their work. 

But the way they look upon America is a 
hopeful sign. They all but -worship Americans. 
The Cubans at last have begun to lift up their 
heads and hopefully to look for their religious, 
civil and social redemption. They confidently 
believe that the day of their liberty is at hand. 

The Christian people ali over the country are 
asking what should be done now to redeem 
Cuba? Bibles and New Testaments, in both 
the Spanish and English tongue, should be sent 
by the thousands. Most of the people are very 
anxious to learn the English, for they regard it 
as the language of: freedom. They should be 
taught it as speedily as possible in secular and 
Sunday schools, which should be opened all 
over the island. But the Gospel should be 
preached first to the people in their own lan- 
guage, in order to lose no time in evangelizing 
them. Church buildings should be erected, and 
every line of Christian work should be opened 
as soon as possible. Nothing, perhaps, would 
do so much to stir up the priests to reform their 
own lives and to do their best work as to have 
Protestant churches planted throughout Cuba. 

The work of the Southern Baptists is a good 
illustration of what can be done in the 
island tho the conditions now are even more 
favorable. It will be remembered that they 


bought a theater in Havana that would’ seat 
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1,200, advantageously located, for $60,000, and 
transformed it into a church. This is the 
church in which Dr. Alberto J. Diaz, whose 
story is familiar to Americans, did his great 
work. He says that he has baptized, with his 
own hands, more than 3,000 rersons, and that 
about half that number are living and remain 
in Havana, though many of his converts were 
killed in the war. He has planted seven 
churches there; only, two are left; those in 
the: suburbs of the city have been destroyed. 
Dr. Diaz has been imprisoned si: times, and was 
released the last time only on the condition 
that he leave the country. Compelled to stay 


‘away from his flock, he has spent the last three 


and a half years in Mexico. But recently he 
has returned and reopened his church in 
Havana, which is now the only Protestant 
church in the city ; indeed, the only on the island 
of Cuba. The Sunday evening Dr. McLean was in 
Havana he attended this church, and there were 
about 800 people at his service that evening, and 
apparently were devoutly intent on the message 
he brought them on that occasion. Being him- 
self a Cuban and speaking the Spanish lan- 
guage, he naturally commands the attention of 
the people, and secures good audiences all the 
time. His work has been marvelously success- 
ful; but now under. favorable conditions, 
greater success even may be expected. 

Now is the time to enter Cuba with the Gos- 
pel, for the American people are pouring into 
that island in great numbers. Havana alone 
expects at least 20,000 of our people within the 
next six months. If we hasten to plant Prot- 
estant churches throughout the island, these will 
be self-supporting in.a short time. Meanwhile, 
we should remember that Cubans are poor and 
need help. The homes of the people have been 
ravaged by the scourge of war, but, with the 
return of peace and the establishment of good 
government, Cuba will be one of the richest and 
most highly favored countries in the world. 
Cuba must have the Gospel and have it now. 

New Yorx City. 





..--The Methodists of St. Louis, Mo., are 
moving in the line of Methodist union. A fel- 
lowship meeting was recently held in that city 
in which all the Methodist ministers of both 
branches and a number of prominent laymen 
took part. The chief fact brought out in the 
various speeches was that of hearty co-operation 
and fellowship, but it was considered as an im- 
portant step toward the union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Church, South. 
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....The death of Dr. John Hall deprived the 
Board. of. Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of its President. The. place has now 
been filled by. the election of the Rev. D. Stuart 
Dodge. Mr. Dodge is a son of the late Hon. 
William E. Dodge, and is well knowa for his 
deep interest in all philanthropic and. religious 
work. Having been in years past engaged in 
the foreign mission work in Syria, he will fur- 
nish another link to bind those two great ac- 

tivities of the Church in cordial sympathy. 


....Another appeal has been issued on be- 
half of the oppressed Dukhobortsi of Russia, 
who for their conscientious scruples against 
serving in the Russian Army have been very 
severely treated, and whom it is desired to es- 
tablish in a colony in Cyprus and eventually in 
this country. Count Tolstoi has taken the mat- 
ter up with great energy, and a number of his 
friends in this country have interested them- 
selves in the matter and desire to raise a fund 
in his name in honor of his seventieth anni- 
versary. 

....The Bible Normal College, at Springfield, 
Mass., offers a special extension course of ten 
weeks, commencing with January 4th of next 
year, on the topics, Bible Study, Child Study, 
General Pedagogy, Bible School Pedagogy, and 
Sociology and Missions. The courses are open 
to any one having the endorsement of the pastor 
and Bible school, or missionary superintendent, 
and the expense is placed at a minimum. The 
course offers a special opportunity for churches 
and organizations which desire their best 
workers to equip themselves for the highest 
grade of service. 

....The Church Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity Among the Jews, auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
has suffered with other societies from the lack 
of funds, and has recently dismissed from its 
service its oldest missionary, Mr. Lerman. Mr. 
Lerman has long been known as one of the 
most successful workers among the Jews, altho 
in a very quiet and unobtrusive way. In his 
last report he shows that there has been ex- 
cellent attendance of Jews at the services in his 
chapel, while he has been constant in visiting 
families, holding conversations with them and 
in the distribution of Bibles, Testaments, 
prayer-books and tracts. In his report Mr. 
Lerman lays emphasis’ upon the need of an in- 
dustrial home for Jewish converts, in order to 
overcome the difficulty which many meet of 
ostracism by their friends on their manifesta- 
tion of interest in Christianity. 


+++-The annual report of the Charity Or- 
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ganization Society shows that during the past 
year in its investigation department 3,811 new 
and 450 recurrent cases have been investigated ; 
also that in the registration bureau 6,186 new 
records have been opened and reports made in 
5,788. cases. The number of family records 
since May, 1890, is 49,952. The wayfarers’ 
lodge and wood yard have proved of great value 
through the year, as have also the work-rooms 
for unskilled women, the penny provident fund, 
with 319 stations and 57,189 depositors, and 
other similar enterprises. The report of the 
General Council calls attention to several bills 
before the Legislature, some of which need to 
be defeated and some of them approved, show- 
ing the great necessity of constant watchfulness. 
Among the questions discussed has been the 
abuse of medical charities, very noticeable. in 
this city. So far as can be inferred from the 
statistics there has been a slight decrease in 
the amount of distress during the past year, al- 
tho the workers have found very nearly as much 
as usual to do. One need of the society is an in- 
creased number of active workers, especially in 
the line-of visiting and special inquiry. 
....At the last National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches, held at Portland, Ore., 
a committee was appointed of which Charles 
Ray Palmer, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., is 
chairman, to consider the best method for rais- 
ing about $5,000 toward extinguishing the in- 
debtedness on the John Robinson Memorial 
Church at Gainsborough, England, whose cor- 
ner stone was laid on the 29th of June, 1896, 
with impressive ceremonies, including an ad- 
dress by Mr. Bayard, United States Ambassa- 
dor to England. The great bulk of the expense 
of -the building, which amounted to about 
$35,000, was borne by the Congregational 
churches of England. In view, however, of the 
interest manifested in it in this country they 
have requested some assistance in meeting @ 
deficit, and have suggested the sum of 1,000 
pounds, or $5,000. The committee propose 
simultaneous offerings in the Congregational 
churches of the country on the Sunday nearest. 
“ Forefathers’ Day,” or on the occasion of any 
celebration of that day. No large amount is 
asked, but it is hoped that gifts from a large 
number of Congregational churches of from $5 
to $50 will come in to meet this debt of honor. 


....From time to time it has been necessary 
to call the attention of the churches to irre- 
sponsible collectors of funds for use on the mis- 
sion field. The Central ‘Curkey Mission of the 
American Board at a recent annual meeting 
felt obliged to remind the supporters of the 
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Board in this country of the danger to which 
they are subjected. Various Armenian min- 
isters, educated at the expense of the Board, 
have abandoned their work and come to this 
country to raise money for enterprises not ap- 
proved either by the mission or the Board, and 
there is abundant evidence that only a small 
fraction of the funds so collected is ever ap- 
plied to the objects for which they were given, 
and such portions as finally reach Turkey are 
often used in an unwise and indiscriminate 
manner. One result almost invariably following 
these enterprises has been to stir up dissension, 
division and dissatisfaction in the local commu- 
nities and militate against the growth of the 
churches in the matter of independence and 
self-support. The mission therefore earnestly 
requests that all self-appointed agents be 
watched carefully and only those be supported 
who can show their connection with reliable 
and well-authenticated societies. 


....The faculty of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in this city, have arranged a course of uni- 
versity sermons for the coming five months, to 
be delivered Sunday afternoons at half past four 
in the chapel of the seminary. The general 
theme is the Holy Spirit, and the specific topics 
and the preachers include: December 4th, “ The 
Holy Spirit as the Third Person of the Trin- 
ity,” by Prof. W. W. Clarke, D.D., of Colgate 
University; December 18th, “The Work of 
the Holy Spirit in Man Apart from the 
Church,” by Dr. Newman Smyth, of New 
Haven, Conn.; January 8th, “The Work of 
the Holy Spirit in the Creation and Govern- 
ment of the World,” by President W. D. Hyde, 
D.D., of Bowdoin College; January 22d, “ The 
Holy Spirit’s Advent at Pentecost,” by Presi- 
dent H. A. Buttz, D.D., of Drew Theological 
Seminary; February 12th, “The Holy Spirit 
Dwelling in the Church,” by Dr. George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; February 26th, ‘‘ The Holy 
Spirit and Holy Scripture,” by Dr. S. M. Hamil- 
ton, of Louisville, Ky.; March 12th, “The Work of 
the Holy Spirit in Regeneration,” by Dr. George 
Alexander, New York City; March 26th, “ The 
Holy Spirit Dwelling in the Christian,” by Dr. 
T. T. Munger, of New Haven, Conn.; April 
9th, “The Holy Spirit the Guide Unto Truth,” 
by Dr. W. R. Huntington, New York City; 
April 25th, “ The Sanctifying Work of the Holy 
Spirit,” by Dr. A. McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


....In many communities there is quite a 


class of persons in temporary residence, who, 
while: not wishing to sever their connection 
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with their home’ churches, do desire to attach 
themselves in some real sense to the local church 
with. which they may be worshiping for the 
time being. This is especially true in many 
student communities, and the First Congrega- 
tional Church in South Hadley, Mass., has de- 
vised -a Covenant of Associate Fellowship to 
meet this need. The presence of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, whose five hundred students are 
with few exceptions already church members, 
has made the subject one of importance. The 
church rule recognizes that any Christian stu- 
dent or member of the college who so desires, 
while formally retaining church membership 
elsewhere, may be received into associate fellow- 
ship with the church by publicly subscribing to 
the Covenant, known as the Mount Holyoke 
Wayside Covenant, provided only that such fel- 
lowship shall not include the right to vote in 
the business meetings of the church. The 
Covenant includes on the part of those accepting 
it a pledge to renew Christian consecration, and 
during the days of residence to make the local 
church their church home, to participate in its 
ordinances and to promote its faith and fellow- 
ship; while the church itself welcomes such to 
its circle of discipleship and engages to seek 
their welfare and edification so long as they 
continue among them. In South Hadley 246 
students and teachers have already taken this 
covenant, 170 of whom are Congregationalists 
and 76 members of other denominations. 


...-Robert College, Constantinople, has com- 
pleted its thirty-fifth year and has been so suc- 
cessful that it is overcrowded with students 
not only from Turkey but from all the sur- 
rounding countries.. Its founding marked the 
beginning of a new era, and among the results 
following from it is the complete system of edu- 
cation in Bulgaria as well as a large number of 
schools established by the Sultan not only in 
Constantinople but all over the empire. The 
financial results of the year, according to the 
president’s report, have been unexpectedly 
favorable; The number of students on the rolls 
has been 250, 50 more than last year, and a 
number of applications were refused. Of these 
88 were Greeks, 87 Armenians, 49 Bulgarians, 
10 Turks, 7 English and American, 2 Israelites, 
8 Austrians and 4 other nationalities. The pre- 
paratory department has the largest number, 
135; the senior and junior classes each number 
14, the sophomore 21 and the freshman and 


_ gub-freshman each 33. The college has impera- 


tive need of at least two new buildings, one 
for the preparatory department and a study 
hall; but even more than that it needs endow- 
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ments for professorships, especially of mathe- 
matics and French, and it has almost no fund 
for chemical apparatus or for the library, and 
much of the equipment is antiquated or worn 
out. Just at present the college is extremely 
prosperous, but it must not be forgotten that 
its very success is sure to arouse hostility and 
call attention to the weak points. It has never 
been in a situation to do more good for the coun- 
try, if only the means can be provided. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. ARNOLD B. ERLICH, of this city, has 
now in press a volume, written in Hebrew, of 
comments on the Pentateuch, with many sugges- 
tions for emendation of text or translation. One 
of his annotations is on Deut. 28: 24, rendered 
in our versions, “ From heaven shall it come 
down upon thee until thou be destroyed.” He 
says that it must be borne in mind that the 
language of the Hebrews is necessarily older 
than their religion, and as religious conceptions 
affect phraseology to a great extent, there must 
needs be found pagan modes of speech in the 
Old Testament. Such an anthropological mode 
of speech we have in this passage. From sundry 
expressions in the Old Testament it appears 
that the pagan Hebrews thought of their god as 
enthroned in heaven above, from where he rules 
the earth beneath. Such is his way ordinarily. 
But upon extraordinary occasions the god opens 
the windows of heaven, thereby setting himself 
in direct communication with the world below, 
and then there is an almost tangible manifesta- 
tion of his divine power for good (II Kings 
7:2 and 15, Psalms 73: 23, and Mal. 3:10) or 
evil (Isaiah 24:18). But that is not all. 
When the god would put still more force into 
his action, then he descended from heaven upon 
earth. Such was the pagan notion, and it re- 
mained reflected in Hebrew figures of speech 
long after monotheism had been established in 
Israel, for as late as the days of King Hezekiah, 
at least, the prophet still said: ‘Oh that thou 
wouldst rend the heavens, that thou wouldst 
come down, that the mountains might flow down 
at thy presence.” Is. 64:1. Accordingly, the 
correct rendering of the above passage is “ from 
heaven shall He come down upon thee,” etc., the 
pronoun relating to God, not to the dust. For 
the sense is that God, wishing to do the work of 
destruction thoroughly, will Himself come down 
from- heaven. 


....In the Reports of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, the philosophico-historical review 
for 1898, pages 582-588, is found an account of 
a new Septuagint text of the eighteenth Psalm 
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(according to the Hellenistic numbering, the 
seventy-ninth), found’by the authority on Epi- 
graphics, Dr. Freiherr Heller von Gertringen,. - 
of Berlin. The find was made while the author 
was living on the island of Thera, and was sent 
to him by a physician from the island of Rhodes, 
where it had been found in a leaden roll 
(Bleirolle). This roll contains the great por- 
tion of the Psalm in question, but in a peculiar 
type of the Septuagint version. The account 
given describes the character and contents of 
the new text in detail, and states that “ author- 
ities who have examined the original claim 
that the manuscript belongs to the third, or, at 
the latest, the fourth Christian century.” The 
document is now deposited in the Royal Museum 
of Berlin. 


....1n the ups and downs of modern Biblical, 
especially Old Testament, criticism it is a rather 
remarkable fact that the savants of the Jewish 
church, especially the exponents of orthodox 
Judaism, who would seem to have the greatest 
issue at stake, have done, and are doing, practi- 
cally nothing toward the solution of their prob- 
lems. This question has been asked by both 
Jew and Christians and been -variously an- 
swered. In the Judische Presse, No. 42, the mat- 
ter is ‘again discussed, and attention drawn to 
the fact that in 1879 and 1880 a series of anti- 
Wellhausian articles appeared in the “ Magazin 
fur die Wissenschaft des Judenthum.” The 
Presse, rather reprovingly, repeats its question 
and says that if the eminent representatives of 
strict Judaism do not regard as falling to their 
province to investigate the new theories and 
hypotheses, they must be held responsible for 
the consequences of such a policy. On the 
other hand, not.a few of these Jewish scholars 
are of the opinion of the deceased Samson 
Hirsch, who maintained “that whatever is ob- 
ject of divine revelation, and the unchangeable 
basis of the Jewish religion, is not the object of 
scientific investigation, but only of a faith 
based solely on tradition.” . Strack, in his organ 
“ Nathanael,” No. 5, comments on this state- 
ment as follows: 1, We must distinguish be- 
tween proving that certain things are to be be- 
lieved and the refutation of the reasons that are 
intended to demonstrate that a certain thing 
cannot be believed; 2, If a faith rests on tradi- 
tion, the criticism of this tradition must be al- 
lowable. Tradition itself cannot be the object 
of faith; 3, Traditional Judaism accordingly 
acknowledges that it is based on faith, altho 
generally it claims that its teachings are in ab- 
solute conformity to reason, while Christianity 
is regarded as a religion of faith. 








THE TRUE MEANING OF PRICE 
COMPARISONS. 


WHEN may we call prices of securities high 
or low ? That is a problem which is bother- 
ing some of our owners of surplus capital, in 
view of the material advance which has oc- 
curred in the stock market in the last year. 
Yet, after all, the question answers itself. 
The permanency of quotations on a certain 
level is proof that the price is not too high, 
for otherwise investors would sell out their 
holdings and speculative resistance could 
not long withstand this pressure. A partic- 
ular stock may be seized upon for temporary 
manipulation, and, while it is moving up or 
down, in response to the character of the 
orders given by the manipulators, it may be 
impossible to say whether the market value 
of it is legitimately high or low. »-But even 
in the most flagrant case of this sort, there is 
a limit to the power of the speculators to 
keep a stock below or above its true value. 
Wall Street often receives severe criticism 
from persons who know little of its practical 
side. The purely speculative element exists 
there largely, and always will, so long as 
human nature remains as it is now, but the 
investor who is sensible and careful seldom 
loses his money. If he is unfortunate, it is 
probably so because general conditions have 
brought loss to merchants, manufacturers 
and all members of the community. 

The investor, however, is the real base for 
values of securities. The stocks that he 
buys he pays for, and locks up in some safe 
deposit vault or in a tin box at his home. 
As this process goes on the power of the 
manipulator must be decreased, as the sup- 
ply of the article he wants to juggle with is 
disappearing. He finds himself “in the 
dark.” He cannot agree to sell the stock 
which he has not got, hoping to buy it 
cheaper for delivery from some one else 
whom he may frighten by “ bear” tactics, 
for there is too little for him to borrow from 
to make his temporary deliveries to the 
buyer. 


He has a great risk to face should 
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he attempt to “ bull” the stock, for at some 


point he may unexpectedly meet with free 
offers to sell from investors who think that 
the price of the stock has been carried above 
the merit of the property which it repre- 
sents. Therefore, speculation generally has 
little to do with a well-estavlished security 
that has gone into the hands of investors. 
Therefore it is that the sales or purchases 
of the legitimate investor finally determine 
the price-standing of any stock or bond. 

The American securities markets are 
merely reflecting’ the influence upon the 
minds of investors of the remarkably favor- 
able trade and financial position occupied by 
the United States. It is immaterial that this 
stock is 10 or that stock 25 points above 
what it sold at last month or last year. The 
condition of the particular property may 
have changed—that of the country at large 
certainly has. Suppose we should compare 
the price of American railroad shares. with 
those of Great Britain, and draw the deduc- 
tion that the English market was too high ? 
Would not the absurdity be obvious ? Look 
at some of the English quotations. One im- 
portant line paid 5 per cent. in dividends in 
the last year: it sells at $600 per share of 
a par value of $500. Another company pays 
7 per cent. a year, and its stock is quoted 
at the equivalent of $900. Another stock 
paying annual dividends of 8 per cent. rules 
at $1,100. Contrasting these prices with 
those of our own securities—many payers of 
4 per cent. a year selling below par—what 
would be our conclusion ? Of course, that 
the British market was “too high.” We 
know for a fact that such a conclusion 
would be wrong. We know that we must 
allow for the indisposition of many investors 
(including estates and trusts) to disturb or 
shift their investments; we know that the 
interest rate in Great Britain is so low that 
capitalists cannot buy good securities, ex- 
cept at a figure which brings the ratio of 
dividend return approximately to the aver- 
age cost of money in the open market. 


The United States, owing to their excep- 
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tional trade balance of the last few years 
and the marvelous growth natural to a 
young and vigorous nation, have been ab- 
sorbing such amounts of capital and creating 
such a competition of capital that the inter- 
est rate has been shrinking. If the lower 
basis of money cost is permanent, it will be 
only a question of time when the value of 
American securities will be measured in 
prices more nearly approximating the quota- 
tions of sound British investments. It is 
certain that foreign capital will pour into 
this country and absorb securities before go- 
ing into purely commercial enterprises. But 
there is a proviso. It is that this country’s 
currency system shall be reformed and the 
integrity of the demand notes of the Govern- 
ment placed beyond attack. That is a prime 
necessity for the preservation of home, as 
well as European confidence, in our future. 
With a scientific financial system once es- 
tablished, the industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion of the United States will defy pre- 
diction. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

JoHN FoorpD communicated to the 
Journal of Commerce, printed on the 18th 
ulto., an article on railroad development in 
China, with the important projected enter- 
prises. It is a valuable and interesting con- 
tribution to the subject. He states that 
Asia—a continent including about one-third 
of the habitable area of the globe—has less 
than 30,000 miles of railroad, and of this 
there are only from 300 to 400 miles in 
China, which has an area equal to that of 
the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The article is accompanied by a 
map giving the lines of the projected rail- 
roads for which concessions have been re- 
cently granted. 


....John W. Keely, the so-called inventor 
of the Keely motor, died recently. The 
history of the Keely motor has been a very 
singular one, tho possibly not any more so 
than a thousand and one schemes which 
have’been placed before the investing and 
confiding public. Keely succeeded in se- 
suring contributions or purchases of stock 
for the Keely Motor Company from hun- 
dreds of people, some of whom contributed 
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very large sums. The stock of this com- 
pany varied from $500 to 10 cents a share 
during the twenty-five years that he was 
before the public. 

....We are gratified to learn that the 
chairmanship of the Board of Directors of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
has been offered to William Salomon, of 
Speyer & Co., and we sincerely hope for the 
best interests of the B. and O. that Mr. Salo- 
mon can see his way clear to accept the posi- 
tion. Mr. Salomon is unquestionably one 
of the ablest financiers in New York, and is 
more familiar with the affairs of the Balti- 
more and Ohio than almost any other per- 
son in the country, from the fact that he 
largely had charge of the reorganization af- 
fairs of the road. As chairman of the Board, 
he would have direction of the financial in- 
terests of the company. 

....Mr. F. F. Cragin, of Chicago, who 
claimed recently to have obtained the con- 
cession to build a Nicaraguan canal in the 
interest of the so-called Grace Syndicate, 
returned from Greytown recently. He 
gives out the following as the utterance of 
President Zelaya at the opening of the ex- 
traordinary session of the Nicaragua Con- 
gress: 

“T shall give you an account of a promise of 
a contract for the opening of an interoceanic 
canal through our isthmus granted to Messrs. 
Cragin and Byre, representing a respectable syn- 
dicate of American capitalists. The Govern- 
ment has formed a clear and well-defined opin- 
ion that the Cardenas-Menocal contract of 
March 18, 1887, has been forfeited. The prom- 
ise made to Messrs. Cragin and Byre is based on 
the security of the reputation and standing of 
the parties we are dealing with and on a deposit 
of $100,000 in gold.” 

DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 

United States Leather Co., $1.25 per share, 
payable January 3d. : 

Southern Pac. Co. (Galveston, Harrisburg 
and San Antonio, East. Div.), Coupons due 
December ist. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis R. R. Co., Coupons 
December ist at Central Trust Co. 

....Some of the latest sales of New York 
City Bank Stocks are 
America...............88546 | Plaza.........---csceeees 
American Exchange.170 | State of New York 
Mercantile Twenty-third Ward.... 


Merchants’ Western National 
PRERED., 5 asks noe cde'ses 








BANKING VS. UNDERWRITING 


FUNCTIONS. 

THE essence of all insurance is mutuality; 
it cannot be otherwise, since the premiums 
furnish the insurance and nothing else is 
capable of doing that. Somebody receives 
the premiums in trust, and attends to the 
business. In fire underwriting the some 
body is a stock company, which stands be- 
hind the premium fund as guarantor. The 
stock, permanently invested, is at work 
earning interest along with the other as- 
sets, from which it is never distinctly sep- 
arated. The policyholders as such are not 
members of the company in the legal sense; 
the company owns all the assets, but the 
company is also holden for all liabilities, and 
the stock is at all times a lien subordinate to 
claims of creditors. 

But the stockholders are justly entitled to 
more than the earnings of the invested 
stock capital. They are guarantors, and the 
service of a guaranty is worth paying for; 
there is always a risk of impairment or even 
of entire loss of capital, and that this risk 
is more than a possibility is shown by the 
enormous amounts of surplus and stock 
capital which have been wiped out of ex- 
istence. The policyholder as such is en- 
titled to nothing more than sound insurance; 
the stockholder is entitled to every dollar 
he can earn. Is this ‘“ monopoly,” this 
charging and dividing, “all the traffic will 
bear” ? Certainly not, because, as we have 
repeatedly pointed out, the field is open to 
all capital on equal terms and competition 
will effectually prevent the rate of under- 
writing profits from becoming excessive. 

Necessarily a company performs two 
functions: one, that of caring for and keep- 
ing at interest all funds, including premiums, 
while not called for in use; the other, the 
Strictly insurance function of collecting 


premiums and settling losses. The fact that 
a company is earning more by interest than 
it pays in dividends, even if the dividends 
are five or six per cent. semi-annually, does 
not necessarily show whether it is doing 
well in the underwriting part, for it is ob- 
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vious that such a rate of dividend, if paid 
out of interest, must be from interest on 
much larger funds than the stock capital it- 
self. What does-measure the success of the 
underwriting is the ratio between losses 
incurred plus expenses, on one hand, and 
premiums on the other. When losses and 
expenses are from 90 to 100 per cent. of the 
premiums and sometimes exceed 100 per 
cent., the underwriting part of the business 
is not successful. Allow that the earnings 
of an invested surplus and the temporary 
use of advance premiums do enable goodly 
dividends to be paid, what is to become of 
companies which have not surpluses? 





CLEARER CONTRACTS NEEDED. 

ABOUT a year ago one Van Bokelen was 
killed while on a Lackawanna Railroad 
train crossing the salt-marshes between 
Newark and Jersey City. His $10,000 policy 
in the Travelers was paid to his daughter, 
the beneficiary named, but she demanded a 
second $10,000 under the clause in the policy 
providing that if the fatal injuries were sus- 
tained “‘ while riding as a passenger in any 
passenger conveyance using steam, cable, or 
electricity as a motive power, the amount to 
be paid shall be double the sum specified 
in the clause under which the claim’ is 
made.” Van Bokelen was admittedly a pas- 
senger so conveyed, but as he was killed by 
falling off the platform while passing be 
tween two cars, a question of construction 
arose, which has come before the Supreme 
Court in this city on an agreed statement 
of facts. The complainant contends for the 
controlling fact that he was a passenger at 
the time and contends, also, that he was in- 
sured against any accident while a passen- 
ger. For the company it is contended that 
a car platform is a very dangerous place 
while the train is in motion, and that the 
words “in a passenger conveyance” were 
used advisedly for the express purpose of 
limiting the liability. 

There can be no question that the plat- 
form is ordinarily a more dangerous place 


than the interior of a railway car, but it 
1615 
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does not appear to be claimed that the de- 
ceased was violating any rule regarding the 
platform or was wrongfully on the platform 
at the time. The question presented to the 
Court, therefore, appears to turn upon the 
meaning of the word “in;” is a passenger 
“in” the conveyance while he is lawfully 
and temporarily cn (or in) the portion not 
completely inclosed on four sides? We will 
not seek to anticipate the judicial answer 
to this question, but there can be no doubt 
that there is much force in the plaintiff’s 
contention that the insured was covered as 
to any accidents while a passenger. Or, if 
this is too broad a position, narrow it by 
restricting it to accidents relating only to 
the transportation, so that the claim should 
not double, for instance, if he were killed 
by the accidental discharge of a pistol in 
the hands of a fellow-passenger. There can 


be no doubt that any man who buys such a 
policy supposes himself covered as is claimed 
in this case. It is also plain that if a com- 
pany wishes to avoid the extra hazards of 
the platform it can exclude liability for acci- 
dent while on the platform or while passing 


from one car to another or while getting on 
or off a car or while not actually seated 
within the conveyance. As the company 
writes the contract, it can limit its liability 
as it pleases and is responsible for all omis- 
sions and obscurities; hence a policy con- 
tract, in cases of doubt, is always properly 
cohstrued against the company. 

It would appear that there is lack of dis- 
tinctness in this policy, and the case illus- 
trates anew the necessity that insurance 
companies shall state unmistakably what 
they mean to cover and what they mean to 
exclude. 

Since the above was written the decision 
of the Court in favor of the company has 
sustained the contention that there is a ma- 
terial distinction between being inside or 
“in” a passenger conveyance and “on” its 
platform. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 
Epwarp M. Bunce, whose death was 
recently announced, was for nearly twenty 
years one of the Directors of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, and was for nine years its Sec- 
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retary. He was a man of the strictest in- 
tegrity, kindly and courteous in his manner, 
had a keen appreciation of wit, was ener- 
getic and yet conservative, conscientious to 
a degree and was a man whose loss will be 
greatly felt by all with whom he ever came 
in contact. 


....The quarrelsome disposition in church 
choirs has often been noticed, “ concord of 
sweet sounds ” not always availing to bring 
together and keep together those who 
made them. The fragility and frangi- 
bility of plate glass somehow seems to 
attach to those who insure that ma- 
terial, for they are particularly “ touchy” 
and unable to agree. In a recent case, a risk 
which formerly paid a premium of $238 was 
written for $59. Possibly the old rate was 
too large, but it surely could not have been 
excessive enough to make the late one ade- 
quate. Somewhere—and somewhere besides 
in the pulling and hauling of a cut-throat 
competition—there must be an underwriting 
rate which the risk is fairly worth. 


....The receivers of the Massachusetts Ben- 
efit Life Association have filed with the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court a list of 363 ap- 
proved claims, of which 298 are death claims, 
calling for an aggregate of $924,812, and 65 
are disability claims, aggregating $59,912. 
The Canadian claims have been settled in 
full out of funds deposited in Canada; the 
authorities refused to release these. and as 
they proved to be adequate, the claimants, 
more fortunate than the rest, come out 
whole. When the receivers took possession 
last September, they found 140 lawsuits in 
progress, and nearly all of these have been 
settled. In Mexico the Association had a 
deposit of $20,000 in Mexican silver; it re- 
insured in a local society called La Mexicana 
for $5,600 of the same sort of coin, and the 
receivers hope to receive the difference, 
equivalent to about $7,000 in United States 
money. They have in hand $262,000 avail- 
able for distribution, and they ask Jeave to 
declare a dividend of 20 cents on the dollar. 
Notice of filing of the list must be published 
for three weeks, and thirty days more must 
be allowed for appeal, so that distribution 
is not likely to be finished before the end of 
the year. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE chip on France’s shoulder appears to 
have been securely tied to prevent accidents. 
—Washington Star. 


-.-.-The man behind the broom and shovel is 
the hero of Santiago and San Juan to-day.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


----TAKING If LITERALLY). — Mama: 
“Have you decided what to do in that mat- 
ter?” ‘apa: “I’m waiting to see which way 
the cat will jump.” Johnny (eagerly): “T’ll 
make her jump.”—Puck. 


.+..+* And, remember, Bridget, there are two 
things I must insist upon: truthfulness and 
obedience.” ‘Yes, mum; and when you tell 
me to tell the ladies you’re out, when you’re in, 
which shall it be, mum? ”—Yonkers Statesman. 


.--- I can’t think of the name of the present 
Secretary of State,” said Mrs. Gazzam to her 
deaf uncle. “Hey?” replied the old man. 
“Thank you very much. I had forgotten.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....-There was a young fellow called Tate, 
Who dined with a girl at 8.08, 
But I cannot relate 
What that fellow called Tate 
And his tete-a-tete ate at 8.08. 
—Kalamazoo Telegraph. 


....Hobson: “ How did you enjoy your sum- 
mer trip, Bagley?'’ Bagley: “ Had a delightful 
time. Gained one hundred and thirty pounds.” 
Hobson: “ One hundred and thirty pounds! 
don’t believe it.’ Bagley: “Don’t you? Well, 
here it comes down the street. Just wait a 
, moment and I'll introduce you.”—Harlem Life. 


....If an S and an I and an O anda 
U with an X at the end, spell Su, 
And an E and a Y and an E spell I, 
Pray, what is a speller to do? 
Then if also an S, an I anda G 
And H E D spell cide, 
There’s nothing much left for a speller to 


oO 
But to go and commit Siouxeyesighed. 
—San Bernardino Tyro. 


....An Irishman who was out of work went 
‘on board a vessel that was in the harbor and 
asked the captain if he could find him work on 
the ship. “ Well,” said the captain, at the same 
time handing the Irishman a piece of rope, “ if 
you can find three ends to that rope you shall 
‘have some work.” ‘The Irishman took hold of 
one end of the rope, and, showing it to the cap- 
tain, said: “ That’s one end, your honor.” Then 
‘he took hold of the other end and showing it to 
the captain as before, said, “ And that’s two 
ends, your honor.” Then, taking hold of both 
ends of the rope he threw it overboard, saying, 
“And, faith, there’s another end to it, your 
‘honor.” He was engaged.—Hachange. 


....A clergyman who was very particular 
about his personal appearance went to preach 
in a country parish. Finding there was no 
‘glass in the vestry, and fearing that his hair 
might not be quite as smooth as it should be, 
‘he asked the clerk if he could get him a glass. 
The man was gone some minutes, but at length 
returned and produced a parcel very mysterious- 
ly from under his arm. 'o the astonishment of 
the clergyman, when it was opened it contained 
a bottle of whisky with water and a tumbler. 
“You mustn’t let on about it, mister,” said the 
‘Clerk, “for I got -it as a real favor, an’ I 
shouldn’t ha’ got it at all, bein’ church hours, 
“4 I hadn’t ’a said it was for you.”—Ram’s 
dtorn, 
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PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send “ At Aboukir and Acre,” by G. A. 
Henty. 

SKELETON PROVERBS. 

The following are six well known proverbs 
skeletonized; that is, the letters given are the 
initals of the. words composing the proverbs, 
and the figure over each letter represents the 
number of letters which that word contains. 


8 
4 


6 
8 
1 


5 6 
ape 
Worp SQUARE. 

1, Planned craftily ; 2, the act of shutting; 3, 
a groom; 4, a feminine name; 5, a bar eng 
a division between window-panes; 6, soon; 7, 
to disorder. IRVING. 


Sect CP H- do OH & Co 
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BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole, consisting of sixty-one letters, is 
a quotation from the Old Testament. 

* And 53, 10, 46, ee 28 said unto them, I 

ill n ut forth a riddle unto you.” . 
win ph a a man named 16, 45, 3, 35, 7, 24, 54 
sitting at the receipt of custom.” 

‘* i, 1, 31, King of Hamath.” — 

My 5, 12, 57, 26, 37, 50 is to bind—a method 
of restraint often mentioned in Scripture. 

“The 13, 30, 41, 6 of the righteous shall not 
be id 


My 14, 36, 8, 61, 82 was the contribution box 
in the temple. u ‘ 

“And raised up thy sons, O Zion, against thy 
sons, O 43, 20, 17, 59, 44, 56.”_ 

My 33, 58, 49 was a city built by the sons of 
Elpaal. 

* He shall Seog 7 2, 34, 48, 55, 40 the 
ight t moved.” 
nM 28, 15, 11, 51, 22, 25, 839 was a son of 


Levi. z 
Sw And all the days of 42, 4, 27, 52 were nine 
hundred and fifty years.” 
“ Strangers shall 18, 47, 9, 29 thy a. 


OCTAGON. 


1, A sack; 2, a journal; 3, a weapon; 4, a 
person deputed to execute some important busi- 
ness; 5, a plant; 6, provision for successive re- 
lief; 7, a number. IRVING. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NOVEMBER 17TH. 


CONCEALED BIRDS.—1, Rail; 2, ibis; 3, eagle; 
4, raven; 5, martin; 6, teal ; 7, wren; 8 crane ; 9, 
tit ; 10, genet 11, duck ; 13, canary ; 13 owl; 14, 
crow; 15, egret; 16, robin; 17, kite; 18, linnet ; 
19, emu; 20, snipe; 21, dove; 22, sparrow; 23, 
condor; 24, coot; 25, knot; 26, swan; 27, lark; 
28. tern: 29, jay: 30, heron. 








PERSONALS. 


THE Rev. Frederick C. Brown, now on 
the “Towa,” which is making the voyage to 
Manila, is said to be the youngest chaplain in 
the navy. His age is twenty-five. 


....-As long ago as 1884 Sir Samuel Baker 
wrote to Gordon that the man upon whom he 
had always placed his hopes was “‘ Major Kitch- 
ener, one of the very few superior British offi- 
cers with a cool and good head and a hard 
constitution, combined with untiring energy.” 
Six years ago he wrote to General Kitchener 
himself: “I feel sure that the task Of regaining 
the Sudan will fall to you.” 


....Three daughters of the Hawaiian mil- 
lionaire planter, Ah Fong, have recently arrived 
at San Francisco, on their way to New York, 
where they are to complete their education. . Ah 
Fong came to Honolulu from China without a 
dollar. The three visitors to New York—Misses 
Bessie, Carrie, and Marie Ah Fong—have two 
brothers and ten sisters, one of whom became 
the wife of Commodore Whiting, U. S. N., four 
years ago. 


....The French author, M. Edmond Demo- 
lins, who has spoken so frankly to the French 
people about the causes of “ Anglo-Saxon superi- 
ority,” will put into practice next year his 
theories as to the beneficial influence of English 
educational methods, by opening in Normandy, 
where he has bought for the purpose the 
Chateau des Roches, a school to be conducted 
on English lines in imitation of Eton, Rugby, 
and Harrow. 


....-The Prince of Wales appears to have 
been more fortunate than a majority of those 
who suffer from a fracture of the knee-cap. 
“That has happened,” says a London journal, 
“which does not occur once in a hundred cases 
of fractured patella. The two parts of the bone 
have been knit together by natural process, so 
that there is no need of an operation, which, in 
the case of the Prince, the surgeons dared not 
attempt.” There is said to be every prospect of 
a complete recovery. 


....-Among the recent victims of so-called 
“Christian Science” are Thomas Greenwood 
Kershaw, of Tacoma, Wash., and Thomas Mc- 
Dowell, of Cincinnati. Kershaw was the leader 
of the Christian Science Church in Tacoma, a 
man of education who had been prominent and 
successful in business. He was taken ill four 
weeks ago. Despite the entreaties of his rela- 
tives he refused to see a physician, but relied 
upon the “ ahsent treatment” of a woman heal- 
er residing in Illinois. He died of acute pneu- 
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monia. McDowell, who had typhoid fever, 
was given over by his wife to a “ Christian 
Science healer” named Harriet Evans. He 
died on the 14th inst., and the healer has been 
arrested by order of the State Board of Health. 

....The correspondent of a Paris newspaper 
who was recently sent to French Guiana for in- 
formation about Captain Dreyfus has published 
the results of his inquiries. The prisoner on 
Devil’s Island rises at 5 a.M., and after his 
breakfast, which is prepared by himself, hé 
walks and smokes in the little space around his 
eabin, which is inclosed by a high stockade. 
From 10 to 11 o’clock he is locked up, but the 
door is open again from 11 a.M. until 5 P.M. 
Dreyfus spends much time in writing and draw- 
ing. Usually he is dressed neatly in white lin- 
en. It was discovered some time ago that his 
friends in Cayenne were sending notes con- 
cealed in the folds of: the cuffs and collars of 
his shirts as they came from the laundry. He 
is compelled to do his own cooking. The lists of 
articles which he needs, prepared by himself on 
the first of each month, show that he is not de- 
prived of all the comforts of life. On Oct. 1 he 
asked for chocolate, two boxes of cheese, soda 
water, and fifty cigars. A fund deposited by 
his family pays for these things. He has not 
been seriously ill, it is said, but his shoulders 
are bent and his hair and beard have turned 
white. 

....The Hayne Circle has recently erected in 
Augusta, Ga., and given to the city a monu- 
ment to the memory of Richard Henry Wilde, 
the author of the familiar lyric—‘‘ My Life is 
Like the Summer Rose.” Wilde, a native of 
Dublin, who was brought to this country by his 
parents at the age of eight years, fitted him- 
self for the bar, was elected attorney-general of 
Georgia soon after he reached his majority, and 
at the age of twenty-three became a member of 
Congress. He represented a Georgia district in 
the House for ten years. His opposition to 
Jackson caused his retirement and gave him an 
opportunity to spend several years abroad in 
the study of Italian literature. . At the time of 
his death, which was caused by yellow fever, he 
was professor of Constitutional law in the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. The lyric which we 
have mentioned was taken from an unpublished 
epic. Mr. Wilde published a scholarly book 
about Tasso, and left in manuscript a life of 
Dante and translations of many Italian lyrics: 
While pursuing his studies in Florence, he dis- 
covered and restored a portrait of Dante, by 
Giotto, painted on the wall of the old chapel of 
Bargello, but hidden there for many years by 
whitewash. 
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Make it a Point regen and mh Gifts 
(im “MILLER” LAMPS 


To Get the Best Every Time, When You Buy Ne) are Beautiful and Useful. 


ic No other 1 so perfect. The New 
Medicine. deas will suit oa, ALL STYLES 
Health is too valuable to be trifled with. Do not Five Siecuea ¢ Onyx Os. If, Foam will 


experiment. Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla and you will [ieee not not, supply goods of our make you can buy 
have the best medicine money can buy—the medi- ey our store. Write for catalogue. 
cine that cures when all others fail. You have every EDWARD MILLER & CO. 
reason to expect it will do for you what it has done A Established"1844, Manufacturers, e 

for others, Remember 28 and 30 West t Broadway, New York. 
eA Miller oil Heater is a comfort in cool weather. 


EH ood "Ss Sa rs a p a ri il la No Smoke, No Smell, Automatic Extinguisher, Safe. 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Price $1. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills cure sick headache. 25 cents. 
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‘THE merits of B, T. 

Babbitt’s 1776 
Soap Powder will be 
fully appreciated by 
every housewife, pro- 
vided she uses it 
properly. Hence our 
desire to call special 
attention to the direc- 
tions for use. 

In the first place, 
never use it with soap, 
sal-soda, or any other 
compound, as it is a 
needless waste. 

Second. Always dis- 
solve the soap powder 
first ina small quantity 
of very hot or boiling 
water. This is very im- 
portant. The usual pro- 
portion is one ‘ table- 
spoonful of powder to 
one pint of boiling 
water. When thor- 
oughly dissolved you 
can add either cold or 
warm water to reduce it. 

For washing clothes 
follow the directions 
carefully as given on 


each package, and you 


} will find your wash 
i done with little labor 
f and in one-half the 
/ usual time. It saves 


time, labor and money. 


) Ask your grocer for it 
j and take no other. A 


large package for 5 cts. 
This illustration is 


| a reduced reproduc- 
| tion of a beautiful 
] panel picture, size 14 x 


28 inches, of which we 


| have a series of over 


two hundred, on which 
there is no printed ad- 
vertising matter of any 
kind. 

I will send any one 
of these pictures 
FREE, upon receipt 
of 25 trade marks cut 
from the wrappers of 
B. T. Babbitt’s BEST 
SOAP, or Ten trade 
marks from the pack- 


} ages of B, T. a 


1776 Soap Powder. A 


} complete catalogue will 


be sent upon applica- 
tion. 
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ST. DENIS 
HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St, 


(Opposite Grace Church) 


NEW YORK. 


Conducted on the European Plan at mod- 
erate rates. 


Centrally located and most convenient to 


amusement and business districts. 


Of easy access from depots and ferries by 


Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 
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130 Fulton Street, New York. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at New York Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any part of a year. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


Single copies, old form, less than six months old ten cents; over six months old 
twenty five cents. The above prices, to all subscribers, payable in advance, are in- 
variable. Postage to a Foreign Country in the Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. 
Addresses changed as frequently as desired ; the oldas well as the new address should 
be given and notice sent two weeks in advance. Any one wishing to subscribe for 
other periodicals with THE INDEPENDENT can save money by writing for our Clubbing 
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We will, however, continue the paper to a subscriber who does not find it convenient 
to remit at the expiration of his subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted, should send a 
stamped and directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that case, hold our- 
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selves responsible for their return. 


Authors should preserve a copy. 
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26 JOHNST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 





_ESTERBROOK 


Don’t Cough ! 


You won’t have to if you use 
Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 
For the Lungs. 


It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 


ready tor immediate use. 


Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts. by all Druggists. 


Try it for a Cough. 
3% 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


MAS, 100 different Foreign Stamps moun’ ed in Beginners’ 
Album, 10c. 1000 Duplicates and Album 5 
T. J. BALDWIN, Baltimore, Md. 


BINDERS 


for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 copies of the 
new form, can be furnished by us at the rate of 
35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


READING NOTICE. 


p & Co,of Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th 

ving a clearance sale of carpets, rugs, 

oil cloths and other goods in their line. These clearance 
sales always actract great attention from close buyers, 8 
they are able to obtain goods at very satisfactory prices. 
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Davis Collamore & U2: 


DINNER SETS, 

FINE PLATES, 
RICH CUT AND 
GILT GLASSWARE, 
ARTISTIC LAMPS. 


Broadway and 21st Street, N. Y. 


«‘Our American Homes 
and How to Furnish Them.”’ 


HORNER'S FURNITURE 


REASONS why you should buy it in prefer- 

ence to any other: 

(1.) Because it isthe best Furniture that can be pro- 
duced, both in medium and finest grades; (2.) 
Because our assortments are unequalled; (3.) 
Because our prices are the lowest at which goods 
of standard quality can be sold, 

Latest productions in Dining-Room, Bed-Room, 
Parlor, Drawing-Room, Library and Hall Furniture— 
Venetian Carved Furniture—Novelties in Imported Fur- 
niture—White and Gold Enamelled Furniture—English 
Brass Bedsteads (75 Patterns)—Restful Easy Chairs and 
_ Settees—Smoking and Billiard-Room Furniture—Writ- 
ing Desks in over 100 styles—Everything for city and 
country homes—Eight spacious floors—All prices in 
plain figures. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, 65 West 23d Street. 


(Adjoining Eden Musee.) 


Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 














BOTH 
THE INDEPENDENT and McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


can be sent to an 
by remitting $2. 


THE peme trh 130 Fulton Street, New York. 


potress for one year 


ele 


For fi S the rig and 
Indigestion. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 
CASES, 100 pint bottles, - - $10.00 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - = = 7.50 


For Circulars Address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and commodious port opens first week in December. 
For terms, circulars, etc., addre 
N. 8. 4 HOW, Baitisen,, Bermuda, or 
SUTERBRIDGE & CO, "39 Broadway, N.Y. 


LAUREL =: PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


You are contemplating a tour to Eurcpe, 
T R AVE L the Orient, anywhere in the United States 
e® or Conads. or Round the World? Re- 


member Gaze’s Universal Travel System 
of New York. Boston. Chicago, London, Paris, and all the principal 
cities throughout the world, affords the fullest facilities at lowest 


rates. Travel tickets by rail or sea, Anywhere Any Route. 
Personally Conducted Parties, all include 
Illustrated Programs and Gazette, 100 nent mailed Free. 


HY. GAZE & SONS (R. H. CRUNDEN, Gen. Agt.), 


118 Broadway, New York. Boston Agency: 201 Washington St. 
Chicago Agency: 220 So. Clark St. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


“The 4 P. M. Limited” 


\ —BETWEEN— 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant Coaches 
and Drawing-Room Cars, built by the Pullman 
Company expressly for this train. All thecars are 
vestibuled, and excel, in beauty of finish and com- 
fort, any others in New England. 














Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 
Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston,via Spring- 
field Line. 
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CARPETS. 


Clearance Sale! 


Patterns we do not intend duplicating, including all 
the different grades and makes ; also 


Rugs or Whole Carpets 
(with Borders), 


made from odd pieces, in all grades and sizes, suitable 
for any kind of room, 


ALL AT REMNANT PRICES. 
(Bring size of Room.) 
We call special attention to “‘ Our Celebrated ”’ 


New Hartford Rugs. 


The nearest approach to an Oriental, in wear and effect, 
yet produced ; unobtainable elsewhere in New York. 


Oil Cloths and Linoleums 
for Kitchens and Halls, in extra widths ; odd lengths of 


Sheet Cloths (1 to 6 yds. wide). 


SPECIAL SALE ! (This Week) 


of Fancy Rockers, Morris Chairs, odd Gilt Reception 
Chairs, Turkish Easy Chairs, Divans and Corner Chairs, 


at about half the usual price. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & 6O., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods 


COMPRISING 

crplased Ware 

and » Pantr 
lar 





China, Glassware 
and Cele 


Plan, te an 


Aiternosn Warm amp . fon “Tea, Fireproof 
Earthen and Porcelain Cooking Utensils. 
ENAMELLED STEEL okiug Utensils that are 
guaranteed to be — free from p P 
and perfectly safe fer —~ 
Goods delivered free rt of the “Greater New Yor' 
or carefully packed and i delivered, at stations within 100 miles be 


New York: BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 








Pencils that make writing a pleasure. 


DIXON’S 
ae Pencils 


Graphite 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., Jersey City, N. J. 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Christmas Handiwork 


has long since begun, as our de- 
partment of stamped linens clearly 
attests. Soft Embroidery Crashes, 
Colored Linens and Art Linens of | 
every sort. Stamped Pillow Tops, 
Photo Frames, Centre Pieces, 
Scarfs, and the materials for work- 
ing all are to be found at 


“The Linen Store.” 


Our entire stock has put on a 
Christmasy appearance. Christmas 
Handkerchiefs for everybody, 
Christmas Table Linen, Bed Linen 
and Fancy articles for Bureau and 
Table decoration are displayed i in 
great profusion. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23rd Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY. 


pe te and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low a 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Holiday 
Glassware 


at tts best is 
Dorflinger’s 
American 
iti: teatners, Cut Glass 
o 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 915 Broadway, New York 














WATCHES, DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cortlandt Street, have forthe HOLIDAYS a fine and 
carefully selected stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, 
&c. Attention is called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially 
for our house and bearing our name, 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


“THE BENEDICT” 


= VIEW PERFECT COLLAR AND CUFF BUTTON. 


In Gold, heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling Silver. 
‘“NOTE!’? The GENUINE BENEDICT BUTTON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT ’’ and date of 
patent stamped upon it. A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., 
ew York. 


_ SIDE VIEW 








FOR FILMS OR PLATES ....- 
MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


* PRACTICABLE, COMPACT, PORTABLE 


FOR FILMS ONLY. FOR BOTH FILMS AND PLATES. 


3344x3% Buckeye, $8.00 | 314x3% Special Buckeye, with one holder, $9.00 
4x5 Buckeye, - 12.00 | 4x5 Special Buckeye, with one holder, - 16.00 


EB Try Metacarbol, the most powerful developer known. 
eo.We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work... 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, an elementary text book. Price, paper, 25¢.; postage, Se. 


; Catalogue 25.7 pitings of meted on appicaton, FCG, | “fo'smareure’ GLIMAX DRY PLATES, Tad <it.t:* 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 25)7"Ss'2"Randotpn St, Chicago, I 





Ay 











ENWOOD 
HEATERS 


make comfortable and happy homes. 


GLENWOOD 
RANGES 


Make Cooking Easy. 


Ask the Glenwood agent to show you both. 


The Leonard Sofa Bed 


Transforms a Bedroom 
into a Parlor.... 











As luxurious as hair and steel 
springs can make them, A sofa by 
day, a bed by night, with recepta- 
cle for bedding. Have you acom- 
fortable bed? If not, you ought to 


have. 
10 STYLES. 


This style in Denim, $38.00; 
Velour, $48.00, delivered. Re- 
turnable if unsatisfactory. CATALOGUES FREE. 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., “° °“cckeverann, o. 





EDUCATION. - HOTELS, ETC. 


HOME STUDY COURSES | Hoiel Brunswick, 


Four Years’ Course: The Life of the Christ, The Foreshadowings of the Christ, The 
Founding of the Christian Church, The Work of the Old Testament Sages, BOSTON P 
FIFTEEN MINUTES DAILY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR ; 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
WORK CONTINUES OCTOBER TO JULY 
Address: THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


Make your daily reading effective by making it systematic, ‘The enjoyment of any subject 
William R,. Harper, Principal. Hype Park, Cuicaco, ILurnors PRO PRI ETO RS. 








comes only with mastery of it. 








